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THE MAID OF MONA. 


By Leow Lewss. 
a 
CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE SMUGGLER'S WOOING. 
There is no vice so simple, but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 
akespeare. 

Tae declarations of the smuggler-chief not only 
confirmed Mona’s suspicions respecting her parentage, 
bat fey also convinced her that he knew more of 
Let history than he had yet revealed. She. dropped 
the laces she had been admiring, and fixed her eyes 
tamestly upon him. - 

Captain Wynne was still on the watch at the door 
ot his little state-room, keeping himself informed of 
— wooing. He was able to.see through the 
*y-hole both the maiden and her persecutor, and. he 
uuturally experienced auch satisfaction at being present, 
totwithstanding the imminent peril to which his situa- 
ion every instant exposed him. 

The schooner of the free-traders, the scene.of the 
“agular relations of the rivals and the maiden to one 
‘other, continued meanwhile to dash on its way 
‘omards tae English coast. 
, ot Lave not dealt frankly with me, Captain 
‘ernought,” the captive declared. ‘You have not 
* me all you know about me!” 

“Well, why should I? "retorted the smuggler, 
“atiug Limself on a bale of goods, in front of the 
peer and gazing admiringly, upon her. “ Why 
‘re I be frank with you? What, are you to me? 
lige” tight do you dentnd to sharo, my know- 


toa do right,” she answered quickly, “ other than 
bi conferred by my helplessness, and by the moral 
Fallon which rests upon all men to speak the 
pel - gentiemau is ever guilty of lyimg, and 
tohit, wad Possessed oar respect for me, to say 
Intent > love, you. would have told me the truth, 
om 0 doing so,” she added, with a look of 
Yeu have told me a score of falsehoods! ” 


— 


AHH 


EC UAL TYNE 





[FEARNOUGHT MAKES A DISCOVERY. ]} 


“Tut, tut—do not be indignant at trifles, fair 
Mona,” said Fearnought, shrugging his shoulders. 
“You need not apply such harsh terms to my con- 
duct. What if I did tell you such and such things? 
Was I not enacting a part, an assumed character, 
one of those little comedies which enter inte the 
life, at one time or another, of every person?” 

“You deceived me!” the maiden persisted. “ You 
made statements about'my parentage that are entirely 
untrue!” 

“Well, what of it?” he retorted, with a light 
laugh. “ Nobody tells the exact truth, you know, 
atall times. We bow, the best of us, to the conven- 
tional fictions of society, and think there’s no harm in 
so doing. For instance, we declare ourselves happy 
to see persons we would have gore miles to avoid, 
and we subscribe ourselves the'most obedient servants 
of parties whose commands we would not honour to 
the extent ofa shilling. Such is the world, you know, 
Mona ; a thing of hollow pretensions, an aggregation 
of masks and fables, and it cannot really be very 
sinful for you and I to take our parts in this 
comedy !” 

Mona had not had much acquaintance with philo- 
sophy of this description, nor had she lost the instincts 
of innocence, those delicate perceptions which belong 
to anoble and truthful spirit. She accordingly failed 
to see the point of her suitor’s arguments, and took the 
liberty of replying: vs 

“ A falsehood is a falsehood, Captain Fearnought, 
call it what you will, and you have told me a great 
many !” 

“ Are you sure ?” he questioned, carelessly, display- 
ing more admiration than annoyance. 

“ Quite sure, sir!” she answered, “and if you think 
T shall approve of such conduct, you are greatly mis- 
taken !” 

The smuggler again shrugged his shoulders, and 
affected to look pityingly upon his compamion, as is 
customary with wicked and heartless men when they 
find themselves cornered by the logic of virtue and 





| “Well, you are an innocent!” he exclaimed—"a 
perfect baby! It’s easy to seq that you have been 





brought up in the woods, among the owls, in some 
rustic corner of the earth. You have no more idea of 
the werld at large, of the world as it actually is, tian 
you have of fiying. You think that men and women 
are all angels, or that they ought to be. Believe me, 
fair Mona, you will never find upon this earth such 
ewer as you have imagined. Your ideal saints 

ave no existence. The real article is of another com- 
plexion ; like me, for example !” 

The contrast between the two, at this moment, was 
most striking, the maiden’s features expressing the 
purity and goodness of her soul, while those of her 
suitor showed that he was hollow-hearted and unscru- 
pulous, an apologist for wromg-doing, a selfish and 
wicked man of the world. In a word, the one 
seemed all angel, while the ether seemed all 
fiend. 

“Having said this much,” resumed the smuggler, 
“you will understand that the circumstances under 
which I made certain statements to you area sufficient 
apology for them. I wished to keep you in ignorance 
of your real station in life until after I had taken 
your fate into my keeping. Does it matter what little 
fictions I invented for that purpose ?” 

“Not in the least—according to your logic,” aa- 
swered Mona, with a sarcastic smile. ‘ You wished 
to secure me, and you have succeeded; but will you 
now have the goodness to tell me hew much truth 
there is in your late statements tome? To bogin, is 
Maxley my father ?” 

The frown passed from Fearnought’s face, as he 
listened to this question, and he stroked his beard 
complacently, appearing to feel that the conversation 
had taken a turn favourable to him. 

“ No, Mana,” he replied, “ Maxley is not your father, 
nor is he in any way related to you!” 

Captain Wynne inclined his ear nearer tu the key- 
hole, on overhearing this statement. He had always 
thought it strange that Mona was so unlike Maxley, 
but he had not received a hint from her or any- 
one else respecting tho suspicions she had so long 
cherished. 

* You can dep2nd upon the truth of what T am tell- 
ing you,” added Fearaought, as Mona coutinued to 

~~ 
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gaze fixedly athimt Maxley ds not) your father, and 
the fact has been long known to me!” 

Mona felt, independent of the smuggier’s hearty 
maaner, that his words were true, and a thrill of joy 
shook her. It was a blessing to be relieved of such 
an incubus as her reputed relationship to Maxley 
had long. been to her. A great light had come out of 
her darkness. 

“ And you know who I am, Captain Fearnought ?” 
she exclaimed, with enthusiastic tones and glowing 
features. “You know who were my parents, and every- 
thing about me?” 

She waited patiently for his reply. 

“Yes, Mona,” he said, “I lave this information, 
and I alone—I alone of all the persons likely to be as- 
sociated with your future,” ‘ 

He had not counted upon the concealed listener. 

“ And how did you learn the secret?” inquired the 
maiden, after a thoughtful pauge, 

“ That is a question I shalbtiot answer fully until@ 
more suitable occasion. I maygay, however, that a 
search has been made for you, and that I have en- 
countered one of the searchers!” 

Mona carefully treasured this information in her 
nind, but without appeatting to do se, abe said : 

» “Tell me, then—are Sy ain living ?” 
| The smuggler chi position uneasily. 

“T must not give too. many particulars,” he 
said. “ You must. ” 

“Well, I will, ~ must answer a few more 
questions,” declared Mona. ;“ What harm can come 
of it? Am I notimyour custody? Tell me truly— 
was Maxley’s wifemy mother?” 

“No, Mona, she was not your mother !” 
“You are serious?” she. questioned. 
speaking the truth, Gaptain Fearnought ?” 

He declared, with due emphasis, that he was acting 
in good faith, and Mona saw no feason to doubt him. 
She accordingly added this factte her stock of know- 
ledge, considering it thoughtfully, and then resumed: 

“ As you have told me so much, I must ask one or 
two more questions—I must, imdeed, and you must 
answer. ‘ell me trnly—is my mother still living, 
aud have you ever seen her ?” 

The smuggler marked her breathless manner, the 
eagerness with which she awaited his reply, and he 
agin stroked his beard cemplagently, as he responded: 

“Yes, Mona, your mother is still living, and I have 
seen her!” 

“Oh! if this could only be true!” she cried. 

“ It is true,” he answered. “I swear it!” 

She regarded him earnestly, receiving new inspira- 
tions and new life. She eould not doubt his truth- 
fulness in this particular; and at this assurance, at 
the thought that her own mother was still living, the 
world acquired a strange and delightful aspect to her. 

“ Perhaps this statement is one of those little fictions 
you have mentioned,” she murmured, not daring to 
let him see how much joy he had caused her. 

The smuggler protested that he was telling the 
truth, and even swore to the fact roundly, appearing 
most anxious to convince Mona of his good faith. He 
evidently desired her to know that he possessed the 
knowledge in question, and wished her to feel that he 
—and he alone—could give her the information gud 
assistance she needed. 

“Just look at the case,” he concluded. “Why 
shouldn’t I deal truthfully with you? Am I not 
expecting to be your nearest and dearest friend for the 
remainder of my existence? Would you not speedily 
detect a falsehood if I were to tell you one? Haveno 
doubts, therefore, dear Mona. The facts are exactly 
as I have stated!” 

“ Then a new life is opening before me,” murmured 
Mona. “My mother still lives! z" 


“You are 


I have a mother! 

She paled and flushed by turzs in her excitement, 
and her joy was beyond expression. The desolation 
and unrest she had so long experienced seemed leaving 
her for ever. 

“* Yes, Mona,” pursued the smuggler, seating himself 
nearer ler, “you have a mother. She is noble and 
wealthy” 

“ Noble and wealthy ? ” faltered Mona. 

“In fact, she is one of the noblest ladies in Eng- 
land,” proceeded Fearnought, in his gentlest tones, “a 
lady of rank and wealth, and one who is even more 
conspicuous for her personal virtues and merits than 
for her title and fortune. You need not suppose that 
I have been ignorant of your real station, Mona, while 
paying you my addresses. No mere fisher-girl would 
nave trifled with me as you have done, ndt a bit of 
it 

The maiden shuddered at the flash of his eyes, and 
received a new light in regard to the character of her 
wooer. 

“And this great lady is my mother? ”she mur- 
mured. “How can this be possible? How dees it 
all happen? ” 

“Tn avery simple way, Mona,” answered the smug- 
gier. ‘‘ Maxley was your mother’s enemy, and he stole 
¥ou from her, when you were a mere infant, for 


the business. The stories you have 
-against me are thesilliest of falsehoods, { have done 





—$——— 
revenga, The aff@ir is quite a romanée, as you car 
see without any trouble! ” . “ 


‘But tell me all about it, all abgut my parents—$ z 


pleasé do!” 

Fearnought smiled again, appearing to regard the 
maiden’s impatience as a favourable manifestation. -" 

‘When you are my wife,” hesaid, with glances full 
of a lawless admiration, and with a burning’ Mish" 
upon his wicked-looking features, “I -will answer 
every question you can put tome. Let it suffice for 
the present, that Maxley hea left you for evér, that” 
he is not your father, that your own real mother is 
living, that she is alady ef ~ 3alth and exalted posi- 
tion, and that you are entitled to move in 
the best society in England.” I see that your fea- 
tures are glowing with excitemient—that you are in- 
toxicated with these truths—that you are delighted !” 

A-wich hue had, indeed, mantled Mona’s cheek, but 
not ‘becanse of such selfish considerations as he had 
sucgested. In her pure and innocentsoul there could 
have reigned but one emotion at that moment+a ten- 
der and thouglitful yearning for her mother. 

“With the exception of m however,” continued 
the smuggler, “ you have no d upos whom you 
can rely for information and assistance, -Maxley has 
gone, and good rid to him. The-lmble asso- 
ciates of your life in pimow nothing 6f the facts 
I have revealed to you, an@ cannotaid you. I 
alone possess the secret of your birth, and I alone can 
restore you to yourfamily. I alone gladden your 
mother’s heart, and be your ben our protector. 
For these reasons, dest Mi 
wife. You cannot réject me, 
ness for you todoso. Be mine, 
life will at once-beoome a 
be happy and honoured, 


rious home !” 


to you. You 
the mistress of a | 


Mona continued to look at him earnestly, remaining } ~ 


silent and thoughtful. 

“And why shouldn't you become my wife?”he con 
tinued. “What is there to forbid? I ‘am of 
birth—the heir of an old and titled family. My real 
name has never been breathed among the sm 
I am known to them only as Fearnou»..:t, which name 
was borne by the man who preceded :ue in the come 
mand of them. There is nothing criminal prt 
gling; or I should not have had anything te do with) 
her reported 


nothing cruel or wicked. My career as a smuggler 
has been one of innocent adventure. I have friends 
and relatives living, and they are ia Hy taf dance in 
England. There is no difficulty in way of my 
return to them. They think that I am in India, and 
no one will suspect me of being the famous sm . 


Tn fact, I can shake off all these associations as readily ; 


as I could cast aside an old garment. Be mine, then, 
dear Mona, and I will go back to my family, taking 
you with me. Yon shall bear an honourable name, 
be restored to your mother, who is now sorrowing for 
you, and you cannot fail to be happy. . Takea few 
hours, or the whole day, to think over all these facts 
and circumstances, and I will thea hear your deci- 
sion !” 

He caught her hand, and pressed it in his own, 
showering kisses upon it ; and then turned and left her, 
proceeding to the deck. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
A CRISIS IN FEARNOUGHT’S SUIT. 
The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'st, when stop'd, impaticntly doth rage. 
Shakespeare. 

Tue interview had been weighty to both the actors 
in it, and even to the concealed listener. 

Mona had learned several truths of the first import- 
ance to her, includisg those jey-giving ones, that 
Maxley was not her father, that she was well-born, 
and that her mother was still living. 

As is so often the case, under the wondrous work- 
ings of God’s goodness, she had gained far more joy 
and hope by her selfish and conspiring suitor than she 
had lost by him. 

And bow her soul had gained in strength under the 
influence of these discoveries ! 

She felt as if she could oross seas and mountains to 
find her mother! 

She already lived a new life, and the world seemed 
to have been newly peopled and beautified for her. 

Her glances, as she looked after Fearnought, were 
restless and yet wary—full of courage and self-reliance, 
and yet expressive of caution and patience. 

How little his pretensions to virtue and humanity 
had affected her! and how very unflattering were the 
impressions he had made upon her! 

She had managed him, according to her resolve, and 
done if so extremely well that he was not yet 
aware that tuere bad been any management in her 
dewlings with Lim. 


Fel 


es 
Of corse, she notywavéred an j : 
e fo: aptai Tone. An ‘Pstant in her 
ho lplieved @iat Fearn@ught Game of a good fan: 

had beén-wild-and redhles that wy 


ut 
not received money enough at home to suit his ip: 
{ eo: poeta 


the; Bad been influenced partly } ; 
and partly by a vod of adventure in Seiden te 
and that courage and-abilit : 
naturally made him their leader. aii: 
She had subdued her fears, restrained 
hant-maintained-that calmness which-was oe a 
to a survey of her situation or to the formation of 
plan of escape. y 
[na brief, she was the mistress of tle situation. 
She had made far more progress in penetrating the 
mysteries.and iniquities around her than the smu ler 
had made in his seers 3 ee 
The first impulse of Captain Wynne, after the wi 
drawal Perens > Was to rush from his sarah 
menf, and assure, ona_ot hi 
ae nD w ; “? 1s presence and protec. 


He even turned the key tp his door under the im- 


however, was suffi- 
» th EOF suoh a proceoding, 


of detection, how 


5 f % 
judd Toe burden her troubled soe 
nok be of the'slightest use to 
existing circumstances remained un- 
The temptation was’ weakness, an actual error, 


and he promptly put it ong of his mind, and formed a 
" not to show Himself to Mova until the 


For a few moments the thoughts of Mona, relieved 
of the incubus of PF: t’s presence, were tumul- 
ay ee p e. 

She Min per, bat she felt of more impor- 
tance in the id than before she had listened to 
her revelationg;an@ she experienced a thrill 


of heroism, a feeling of self-reliance, and even one of 
defiance. = pig * 


j her freedom. 

She would yet find her mother, from whom she had 
been so cruelly torn by her reputed father. 

Unheeded now were the costly laces with which 
she had so'lately made @ pretence of interesting ber- 
self, and gone for ever were the feelings which had 
‘rendered it possible for her to appear in such an as- 
sumed character as'she-had presented to her suitor. 

She was now too éetious, too full of deep and ab- 
sorbing emotions, too keenly alive to the truths Fear- 
nought had made known to her, to enter into a repe- 
tition of her late eamedy. _ 

Leaving the laces scattered on the floor, she hastily 
thrust out of her state-room the dress-goods the smug- 
gler had given her, and shut herself up, locking the 
door on the inside, and giving way to the exciting 
emotions occasioned by the newly-discovered circum 
stances of her lot. 

Hours thus passed like a dream, when she was 
aroused by a summons to luncheon. 

The schooner was still advancing, but with a sux 
¢ession of light winds ‘and calms, so that Fearnought 
was not in a very good humour. 

After a light repast, which’ was discussed almost ss 
unsocially as the breakfast had been, the smuggler 
returned to the deck, and Mona retired to her state 
room, taking a knife with her. 

Again she mused upon her situation, and upon the 
probable conduct of her suitor, besides entering into 
a variety of speculations concerning her mother. 

Several hours thus during which the wiod 
gradually died out, and at length the maiden wa 
summoned to dinner. 3 

The smuggler met her with increased politeness 
and the meal off with considerable spirit, he 
exerting himself to interest and please her. 

“T hope you are better company to yourself thas 
Tam to myself,” he observed, when they had finished 
* or the-day mist. have heen a long one to yeu. as 

“I have been occupied with what you told me tis 
tn "she responded. “It is a new and strug 
thought to'me, to think that I have a mother: 

« And @ pleasant one, no doubt,” he declared, ” 
ing himself near her. “ P. "9 arte hg | 
strange Giou duriug the day—thoug , 
dear Rte fant 1 hope you will now add to B 
happinesa by accepting my hand in marriage: 
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ere ae 
0d receded from Mona’s checks, and for 

a ee adaak she seemed to shrink within ‘herself, 
° ‘ing 08 if she would have given worlds to avoid 
sy impending scene, but the next instant she Te- 
covered her self-control, and niet thé sthuggler’s vager 


Oyo must excuse me, Captain Fearnought,” she 
aii, “if I say that the hope you have expressed can 
pever be realized.” 

s Never be realized?” he repeated. 

“Never. I cannot be your wife, and that is all we 

about it!’ 
tal of silence followed, during which an 
ory flush mantled Feasnongaty brow and face, and 
i ngrily at her. 
OE panetmnin it,” he finally said. “You were 
willing enough to encourage me, accepting my presents, 
ao 

She interrupted him with a gesture. 

night 22 your late “compliniente,” she de- 
dued, “and call you a baby, if you suppose that your 
presents advanced your suit, You appear determined 
‘ohave an answer from me on this occasion, and I 
siull accordingly be obliged to express my real senti- 
ments towards you !” 

‘Well, let’s have them,” he muttered, with com- 
sessed lips. “ I suppose they won't Kill me!” 

* 8No: they will merely tell you that we can never 
tganything toeach ether. Ido not love you, noram 
likely to do so !” : 

“What was the meaning of your conduct this 

morning, then?” he asked, after a pause. ‘‘ Why did 
you accept s@ many dresses ?” ‘ 
“ «Well, you are an innocent,” she responded, quoting 
lis recent declaration concerning her—“a perfect 
luby! You have no more idea of a womat’s heart, ef 
vomen as they actually-are, than you have of flying! 
You seem to think that women are @ race of silly 
jeings, to be won by a few presents. Believe me, 
Captain Fearnought, such beings as you have ima- 
gined have no existence,” 

The smuggler bit his lips, and TIooked‘as black asa 
thunder-cloud at finding the tables thus_turned upon 
him, and his philosophy so neatly parodied to his con- 
fusion. 

“T should have been glad, Captaiz ageimar 7% 
Mona resumed, ‘‘to have kept up the littlecomedy to 
which 1 have treated you, if you had notgrown so 
srious. Since you demand an explicit answer to 
your offer of marriage, I trust you will not deem me 
rude in giving it, I do net want any of your lacesand 
dresses. nor will I accept any of them. You know 
wy well that I am betrothed to Captain Wynne, for 
the fact has heretofore come to light im my dealings 
wih you. You knew what my séutimerts were when 
you brought me aboard of this vessel, and you may 
rstassured that they have not since undergone any 
change in your fayour !” 

“And thisis my answer!” muttered the smuggler, 
is he kicked aside the laces he had lately been exhibit- 
ing. “You laugh at me—you defy me !” 

“No, no,” was the quick response ef Mona, who 
lad determined to makean appeal to him. ‘I neither 
mock you nor defy you. On the contrary, I feel that 
you have done me a very great service in telling me 
ibout my mother—a service that more tha counter- 
balances the blame you have incurred fa carying me 
ef ta sea against my wishes. Let me now hope that 
Jou will complete your work of kindness to me. Let 
né implore you to forsake this present pursuit, and to 
return to the friends ycu have so long neglected. It 
will be easy for you to restore me to my mother, and 
& beome @ man amongst men, as you have suggested. 
You must see and realize that my heart and hand have 
een given irrevocably to another, and the’ least exer- 
cise of reason will show you the uselessness of 
saneing to coerce me into the acceptance of your 

She might as well have talleed to the winds, for the 

T was carried away by a torrent of passions— 
love, disappointment, hate, and a variety ef the 
feelings, raging furiously in his heart. aud 
vain, a¢ he looked wpon her and listened to. her 


gs. 
. There's no use in g to me,” he answered, 
"6 hoarse whisper. “I care not whom. you love, 
in who loves you. It is enough for me that you 
i become the one object of my thoughts, and that 
Ssauet think of the future se te from you. You 
must and shall be my wife willingly, if‘ it is possible, 
hone the less my wife, so long as I can turn a 
7 upon you, or fasten a ehain to you!” 
spoke with such vehemence, with an energy so 
} wwhly ferocious, that Mona was st a loss what 
my to him, 
ae se you here, such a gentle being, such a 
' figure,” he continued, with glances that wavered 
ly with the weight of admiration, “ who 
You hye you the possessor of such firmness as 
He ve exhibited ? know not hew to appeal to 
and will make no attempts in that direction. All 


I can say is, that ‘you are in my custody, and that 
you shall never leave me agaiti—never, never!” 

Mona had almost foreseen this conclusion, but the 
foreknowledge had not caused her to shrink froma the 
expression of her feelings. She had seen in the fore- 
noon, as well as on later occasions, that he had made 
up his mind te come to an understanding with her, 
and she knew that she could not have avoided the 
issue he had thrust upon her, however offensive her 
declarations were to him. 

“ All I can say, Captain Fearnought,” she answered, 
“will not change your decision, and I may as well 
keep silent. My only hope is that you will have 
cause, at an early day, to change your present reso- 
lations.” 

He turned shortly upon her, glaring at her. 

“What event can change me?” he demanded. 
“Do you look for my capture by those hateful 
cruisers? Or do you suppose that I would allow 
them to capture you or myself alive ? 3eware, 
Mona. You see before you a desperate man, and one 
who will not be stopped in his career by trifles. Since 
you will not be my friend, you shall learm what it is 
to ke my enemy. Sinee you will not accept a palace 
at my hands, I will give you a prison! ” 

He seized her by the arm and conducted her to her 
state-room, into which he thrust her rudely. 

“Are you sure that-you have chosen the best-eourse 
open to you?” he asked. ‘Don’t ‘you waut more 
time before giving me a final decision? Suppose you 
consider the matter further ?” 

“T have not considered for one moment the pos- 
sibility of accepting you,” was the maiden’s answer, 
“for the simple reason that there is no such possi- 
bility in the case. I can never, never marry you, and 
it is a waste of time and patience to talk about it.” 

“Very good,” commented Fearnought, with a 
hoarse cry, that was half rage and half anguish. “ It 
only remains to be seen what virtue there is in harsh 
measures!” 

He removed the key from the inside of the door to 
the outside, and then closed the door abruptly, and 
locked it, taking his way to the deck. 

By this time the day was ended, and twilight was 
beginning to gather upon the waters. 

Well, there is one consolation,” thought Mona, on 
being left to herself, “I could not have put off the 
evil day without resorting to falsehood !” 

She was thoughtfu! a moment, examining thé door, 
and the walls at each end of the state-room, and 
then she murmured : 

“The schooner will soon reach the English coast, 
and the smugglers-will be busy. . These walls are not 
very thick, and the knife I secured this noon may en- 
able me to secure my freedom. Atleast I can make 
the effort!” 

It had now become quite dark in her little prison, 
and she seated herself on the side of her berth, 
endeavouring to look calmly and hopefully upon her 
prospects. 





CHAPTER XXIX 
AN INTERVIEW UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
Oh! who the exquisite delight can tell, 
The joy which mutual contidéence imparts ? 
Or who can paint the eharm unspeakable 
Which links in tender bands two faithful hearts ? 
Mrs. Tighe. 

TuE emotions with which Captain Wynne had lis- 
tened to the conclusion of the interview between 
Mona and the smuggler can be imagined. 

At the instant of the maiden’s’ imprisonment, the 
excitement of the young officer-.was.so great that he 
found it difficult to refrain from a hasty appearance 
on the scene and the prompt pwnishment of the 
offender. 

The thought, however, of still greater misfortunes 
than those that had yet befallen Mona or himself, 
enabled him to master his excitement. ' 

It was clear that cunning, and not force, could alone 
extricate her and himself from their perils. 

He had not only marked the brave conduct of his 
betrothed, but had also noticed her perfect devotion 
to him, and been deeply touched by it, as was 
natural. 

His anger at Fearnought during the weary hours 
of the day, had been exceeded only by his affection 
for Mona; and between his projects of saving 
the'one, and punishing the other, he had been. quite 
busy. 

The discovery of the various truths set forth by 
Pearnought respecting her, had filled him with the 
liveliest satisfaction, and he had resolved not to spare 
time or expense in unvefling the secrets by which she 
was surrounded. 

During the afternoon, after hours'ef patient repose 
and silenee, he had eaten a portion of the food he had 
brought with him, and refreshed himself with a 
draught ef water. 





From that time to the close of the interview be- 


tween Mona and Fearnought, he had considered care- 
fully every possible step tending to the rescue of his 
betrothed, and to his own departure from the 
schooner, 

“ The time has come for action,” he thought, as the 
shades of evening gathered around him. “I must 
communicate with Mona, and be prepared to leave 
with her, should opportunity offer!” 

He produced the augur he had had the forethought 
to bring with him, and set to work. Au instant suf- 
ficed for him to bore a hole through the thin par- 
titioa, when a wondering ejaculation from Mona 
reached his ears, telling him that his proceedings were 
not unnoticed. 

“ Mona !” he called, in a whisper, placing his lips at 
the opening he had made, “are you there? Do you 
hear me?” 

The maiden started, and a cry of apprehension was 
her response, the voice of her lover sounding hollowly 
through the aperture, on account, perhaps, of his ex- 
citement, so that she did not recognise it. 

“It is I, Mona,” he added. “Have no fears, and 
you shall see me! ” 

He bored several holes in the wall, enlarging the 
single opening to one nearly as large as his face, and 
then he again called to the captive: 

“Don’t you see me?” he asked, with his face at 
the aperture. “But how should you? I forgot that 
itis dark. Caution!” 

The footsteps of the smuggler-chief were soon heard 
in the cabin, and very soon approached the maiden’s 
door, which was opened, and Fearnought said : 

“ Here’s a light for you, Mona,” and he gave it to 
her. “ Do you want anything to eat?—a bottle of wine, 
or anything of that sort? ” 

The captive responded in the negative, and her 
Horned withdrew, again locking her-door. When 
1is footsteps had died out of the cabin, he going on 
deck, Captain Wynne again placed his face at the 
opening in the wall, while he called : 

“Tt’s me, Mona—Noel! I have come to save you! ” 

The lover's face was so strange in. its expression, 
so unlike itself, under the excitement of the moment, 
that Mena did not instantly recognize it; but she 
moved the light, took a closer scrutiny, and then she 
knew him. 

“It’s me—Noel!” he repeated. 

The knowledge overcame her, and she’ looked as if 
she had seen an apparition. It seemed a whole 
minute before she could move or speak. 

“ Oh, Noel! is it really you? ” 

She then whispered, kneeling at the opening, 

son possible for you to be here? How pale you 
are!” 

“Tt is really me; darling,” he responded, in the 
same’ whisper as before, as he reached his hand through 
the aperture and clasped her’s lovingly. “How does 
that feel?” 

“Oh, joy! joy! How strange!” 

“Put yourlight away in its place,” he continued, 
‘and I will tell you all about my presence.” 

She obeyed him, returning to place herself as quickly 
possible, and he resumed, as he again clasped her 

and: 

“ There's nothing wonderful about the business. I 
mingled with the smugglers last night, and came off 
to the schooner with them, having learned of your 
abduction.” 

“ And you have been here ever since? ” 

“Yes, darling. I have overheard nearly everything 
that has passed between you and Fearnought, and 
been much interested. It was me who ate the beef 
this morning.” 

“Can it be possible? How daring you are!” 

She concluded, very naturally, with a sigh, and he 
asked an explanation of it. 

“It is because you have exposed yourself to such 
a deadly peril,” she murmured. “TI am sorry you are 
here!” 

“No, no. It is quite possible: for me to resene you, 
and the whole world is nothing to me without you. 
Let me work a few minutes, and you shall see more of 
me.” 

He resumed his attack on the partition, and was not 
long in making the opening large enough to admit of 
many mutual caresses; which very naturally followed, 
with many affectionate greetings. 

“Perhaps you: had: better make the opening large 
enough to admit you?” finally suggestetl Mona; 

“Certainly,” he answered. “If Fearnonght coo- 
tinues' to retain your key, I may be compelled to take 
you through the opening. Be that as it may, he is quite 
as likely to-find mehereas im your room, and even 
more so!” 

He accordingly resumed work, and kept at it until 
the’ opening was large enough! to allow him to pass, 
and ke then quickly transferred himself to Mona’s 
side. The joy experienced, despite theit perils, as 
they embraved and caressed each other, can only be 
imagined, 





“Oh, Noel! Ican hardly realize your presence,” 
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whispered the maiden. “ It is a joy beyond expression 
to see you, I was so lonely, so wretched. How good 
and brave you are, to come to me! [I shall never 
forget your goodness—never ! ” ’ 

Noel further explained; and when she was fully 
enlightened in regard to his presence, he said : 

“You will now wish to know how I propose to res- 
cue you. The wind has freshened, and we are speed- 
ing along swiftly towards the English coast, which 
we shall reach during the night. The smugglers in- 
tend to land their cargo, and they will be very busy, 
Fearnought included. Boats will be passing to and 
fro, and everything will be veiled in darkness, for the 
freetraders do not dare to display lights. Under these 
circumstances I hope and believe that we can make 
our escape through the opening, gain the deck, securea 
boat, and get safely off init. We will at least make 
the effort, when the hour comes for action.” 

The footsteps of Fearnought were again heard in 
the cabin, and Mona extinguished her light, with the 
double intention of averting discovery and of giving 
him te understand that she had retired for the night, 
and they both listened to the movements of the smug- 
gler until he again returned to the deck. 

“Fearnought is quite busy with his projects,” 
Noel then whispered, “and I trust that he will leave 
us undisturbed during the night. We must be very 
watchful, and not allow him to overhear us, or in any 
way to gain a bint of the little plot we have in pro- 
gress.” 

“You overheard what Fearnought said about my 
mother ?” 

“There is really something in it. I marked him 
well, and I am sure that he spoke the truth. He has 
evidently fathomed the mystery in which your lot 
has been cast, and is clearly intending to make you 
the medium of his restoration to a position of honour.” 

The lovers continued to converse in low tones, 
while the schooner sped on her course, and the smug- 
glev-chief was repeatedly heard im the cabin, appear- 
ing to be busy with his bales and boxes. 

Several hours thus flew on—happy hours to the 
lovers, despite the dangers by which they were envi- 
roved. 

The lovers again discussed their situation and 
their prospects, with many a tender word of leve and 
devotion, and with a joy that the perils mengag them 
could not impair. 

The voice of Fearnought was suddenly heard in the 
cavin. 

“Now, who has locked the door?” he was de- 
manding, in an angry tone. ‘Probably the same 
party that ate the beef this morning. Some spirit of 
mischief is evidently present!” 

The lovers exchanged glances, as sundry kickings 
and poundings fellowed. They comprehended that 
the smuggler was at the door of Noel’s late state-room, 
endeavouring to gain admittance. 

“Perhaps one of the other keys will open it,” the 
smuggler added. ‘‘Let’s see!” 

They heard him testing the question, but vainly, as 
his rising impatience told them. 

“Confound the thing,” he ejaculated. 
bother with it!” 

A crash followed, and a sudden light flashed upon 
the lovers through the opening in the wall. They 
saw that the smuggler had burst the door open, and 
Mona trembled with the keenest trepidation, knowing 
how large the hole was, and bow natural it would be 
for Fearnought to detect it. 

“Empty, as I supposed,” was the comment of the 
smuggler, as he glanced hurriedly into the state-room. 
‘“T’'ll stow the girl’s goods here, and a few of my own 
—all it will hold!” 

The next instant he was heard conveying boxes 
and bales to the state-room, and stowing them away 
therein. If the cabin-light had shone into the little 
apartment, he could hardly have failed to notice the 
opening in the wall, but as it was, he soon covered 
the aperture with a couple of boxes, and the lovers 
experienced a great relief. They continued to listen 
until Fearnought rested from his labours and mut- 
tered: 

“There! the place is full. Enough for the girl and 
myself. The rest shall be landed!” 

A sudden dismay came over Mona. 

‘What if he should look in upon me?” she whis- 
pered. ‘“ He has covered the hole in the wall, so that 
you cannot get back to your quasters!” 

Noel had long since thought of this fact, and it had 
troubled him exceedingly, although he had refrained 
from comments upon it. 

‘“‘Hark!” he responded. “ Perhaps he’s coming!” 

For a minute or two the smuggler-chief was heard 
moving about the cabin, setting things to rights, 
and then be came to Mona’s doer and tapped lighfly 
upon it. 

It is needless to say that the lovers were startled by 
fis proceeding. 

“ Are you asleep,, Mona? "asked the smuggler. 

Mona did not reply—did not feel able to doso. 


“TI won't 


“I merely wish to look in,” pursued Fearnought. 
“You are abed, of course.” 

There was no response, 

“ Well, I'll just take a glance at you,” pursued the 
smuggler. “I have the key, you know. I don’t 
know that you have a knife or anything, to cut 
through the sides or door, but I may as well be 
cautious. Have no fears, Mona: I shall net in- 
trude!” 

He inserted the key in the lock, and the startling 
+ mg called a torrent of excited exclamations from 

ona. 

“Do not come here!” shecried. ‘'Goaway! Iam 
very quiet. Let me be till morning. Do not be so 
rude, Iimplore you! I shall scream for help, if you 
come near me!” 

“‘ Nonsense,” was Fearnought’s reply. “I will just 
look in, to see that you are not preparing to look 
out. Don’t be silly. A mere glance will be suf- 
ficient!” 

With this he turned the key. 

“You shall not open it !” cried Mona, almost beside 
herself, as she flung herself against the door. ‘‘ Be- 
gone! I entreat you! ” 

It was in vain that she entreated. 

Fearneught had readily learned from her excited 
voice that something was amiss with her, and his 
suspicions caused him to push the door ajar on the 
instant with one hard, while he held his light in the 
other. 

Imagine the white face, the horrified glances that 
met him! 

“Hallo!” he ejaculated. ‘What's the cause of 
this? Are you really afraid of me? ” 

The maiden gasped for breath, placing herself in 
such a position as to prevent the smuggler from look- 
ing behind the door. 

“A deuced affair, this,” continued Fearnought, 
thrusting his head further into the little room. “‘ What 
ails you, Mona? What makes you so nervous? 
What is it that you are trying to conceal behind you? 
Have you made a hole in the wall? If so let’s have 
@ glimpse at it!” 

The maiden uttered a cry of despair, endeavouring 
to push the smuggler away from the door; but he 
had become decidedly suspicious and excited, and he 
accordingly reached in one of his Jong arms and stout 
hands, thrusting Mona back against her berth, and 
then the mystery was revealed. 

For Captain Wynne arose to his feet, and stood face 
to face with him! 


]|—— 


(To be continued) 





DEW AND SUN. 


Patches of snow may still be seen, 
And the boughs are bare, 

Bat the grass will soon be growing green, 
For the spring is in the air. 


The wintry silence seems to take 
Almost the sbape of a sound, 

As if the flowery sprites were awake 
In their beds beneath the ground. 


The clouds that overhung the hills 
All winter, cold and white, 

Have'taken the hue of the daffodils, 
For the spring is in the light. 


O mourners, as the fields grow fair, 
Let all your fears depart ; 

For He who wakes the spring-time there 
Can waken it in the heart. E. C. 


YEARS.. MARRIED. 


TEN 


“ ARE you going to the lecture, Henry? ” I said, as 
I saw my husband one evening putting on his over- 
eoat after tea. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“T wish you would take me,” I answered. 

“Really, Mary, I think home is the proper place for 
@ mother.” 

“ But one of my sisters would look after the chil- 
dren. I do so want to hear this great Jecturer.”) 

“ To tell the truth, I have but one ticket,” was the 
reply, as he went out of the door; “and I don’t think 
I can afford to buy another.” 

My husband and I had been married for several 
years. Before the marriage he had been unusually 
attentive, even for a lover, and if another gentleman 
spoke to me he was jealous. When there was a 
lecture or concert anywhere he always took me, 
If I was invited to a party he was only too glad 
to attend me. But now, “ Parties are a bove,” he 
says; “he can’t think why women wish to go to 
them.” ‘Then he was all affection, now he acts as 
if it would lower his dignity to show his love to me 
or my children. And if I offer him a kiss or a-caress, 
he is almost certain to refuse it, I caunot complaiu 





that ya pouieeta his noe obvious 
me plenty of money for dress, lives wel : 
talking of buying a new house, But en sae 
think that a wife has no business wit) anythi mrt 
housekeeping, and never needs change of soce 
wo a ; 

“What's the use of & woman,” he tes 
about? Home is the place for her.” It. te ene 
but after a’ hard day’s work, I often feel ag jf a val, 
in the fresh air, or visit to a neighbour's, would be 
real blessing. I said to him the other evenine wh ; 
he = going out again ™ a 

“Won't you stay at home, Harry, to oblies ma> 
Just this once? Iam so lonely,” * lige me? 

“Lonely!” was his answer, 
lonely with the children ?” 

“ But they are a-bed. And recollect I sce noboa 
day in and day out. Can't you do it to please me “of 
this once ? ” : 

I could hardly speak ; it was as much as I could d 
to keep the tears from coming. Tis conduct seemed 
so cruel. 

“ The factis,” he replied, “ I’m dead beat with work. 
ing all day, and must go out to get brightened a jit. 
tle. You women never make allowances for a map,” 
and he went out quite crossly. ; 

Never make allowances! If the husband is wor 
ried with business, and I do not doubt it, is not a wiie 
worried with housekeeping ? Are servants, and children, 
and sickness—no trouble ? And isa woman differently 
constituted from a man, so that a recreation, which 
is considered indispensable to the one, is of no service 
to the other ? * 

“How your complexion has gone,” said my husband 
to me the other day. “It seems to me that now-i- 
days a woman is old at thirty.” 

Again the tears came into my eyes. Harry did not 
mean to be unkind, he was only thoughtless ; but why 
had I lost my complexion?. Can a woman live for 
ever in rooms heated by hot air, never going out ex- 
cept on some errand, and then hurrying home as 
soon as the érrand is done, without losing her com- 
plexion ? 

Is it not her mode of life that makes her old before 
her time? It was on my tongue to say tllese things, 
but I refrained—I have learned that “silence is 
golden.” 

“How I wish I had something to read,” I said 
yesterday. “I thinkif I had a new book now and 
then, the evenings, when you are out, Harry, woull 
not seem so long.” 

“ Books cost too much money in times like these,” 
answered my husband. “I should think your sewing 
would amuse you enough. To get bread for his 
family, and lay by a little for a rainy day, is as much 
as a prudent man van do now.” 

And as he spoke he lit his cigar, and went out. 

Will men never understand women? Will they 
ever see their own selfishness in its true light ? 

These thoughts arose in my mind as I reflected 
with a sigh that a tithe of the money which Harry 
spent in cigars would buy me all the new books! 
wished. 

Yet Harry does not mean to be unkind. He sw 
his mother treated as he treats me, aud he thinks I 
have no right to complain, Perhaps I have not 
But oh! how much happier I would be if things were 
different ! f 

Are women only machines, to sew, darn, sweep, 
dust, bake bread, take care of children, and keep 
house? Have they no need of recreation? No higher 
nature that is starved by a life like mine ? 

There is no contention between Harry and me, but 
his love now is, or seems, a very different thing frow 
what it seemed before marriage. rye 

Is my fate the fate of all?’ Is every wife like me 
when Ten Years Married ? k's 
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Firreen Days To Cara—Such is the promise 
that comes to us from the projectors of the new line of 
railway from San Francisco, in connection with the 
new railroad to the Pacific. At present about sixty- 
two days are required to go to China, and =e 
new line is opened’ we may go round the world ia 
eighty days. 

Tue Court of Assizes eM ieatone 
engaged nearly a whole week in trying ® m 
J tg Pélissien on a charge of having, more than go 
years since, murdered his own father and mother, - 
80 disposed of their bodies that no trace of them con 
be found. The president summed up the — 
and the jury having brought in a verdict of guilty ie 
‘extenuating circumstances (!), the Court senten¢ ta 
prisoner to hard labour for life. [Freach Le woh 7 
odd notions. “Extenuating circumstances, W tis 
man murders his own father and mother! But . “ 
the old story. Had he merely robbed his wie ene 

would probably have been sentenced to deat 


duties, He gives 


“How can you be 





much dearer is property than human life.) 
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BEATRICE LIDINI. 
ee en 
CHAPTER IV 
To-night, I fear, I shall succeed in nought, 
Yet still myself in readiness I hold 
My journey ever onward to pursue ; 
And hope before my latest step I've told, 
To triumph. Faust. 

“On, my lady, it is dark and dismal! Surely your 
uind is astray, if you will venture up the lonely 
nountain path to-night!” moaned as she 
pered forth from the narrow window of a dilapidated 
int, in a straggling, miserable little village at the foot 
of the mountains; “‘even Sebastian is shaking with 
temor, and crossing himself at every sound he hears. 
Ibeg and implore of you to stay here to-night.” 

The contessa had been pacing to and fro along the 
Tmughly-tiled ‘floor of the one room allotted to a 
guest's privacy, for this was not the regular traveller's 
mute over the mountains, but some dozen miles one 
ie of the very respeetable stopping places and mili- 
wy stations provided for the tourists’ security. So 
itcould scarcely boast what one could call comfortable 
qurters. The contessa turned and faced her old 
‘upanion, Her cheeks held two burning red spots, 
a glittered with intense but repressed excite- 


“Tessa!” said she, reproachfully, “I ‘asked you 
‘ocount the cost, ere you proposed to accompany me. 
It is not too late for you to retreat now. I will 
iminge with one of these villagers to take you to the 

ence in the morning, if you wish.” 
_ ltssa drew the profuse folds of white linen which 
‘med her head-covering over her eyes, and began 
wating violently, 
me have I done, fhat it should come to this? 

be babe I reared from a dead mother’s breast, that I 
S¥emy youth and strength, and all my love to, that 
um, ia my old age, she should ask me togo a separate 

'y? Ttis too much! I would the grass was growing 
Wer Tessa’s grave, who has outlived her use.” 

; rhe Contessa bit her lips fo keep down an angry 
"Py, tnd answered, a little coldly : 
ou try my patience sadly, Tessa. It is you who 
a to leave me; it is you who are dissatisfied, 
ve lave no faith and ‘trust in me. ‘Tell me now 
at you Would‘have me do.” ‘ 
he back to Rome, where you are so beloved and 

: ®noured!” exclaimed the ol@ woman, eagerly 
wre Way her tears. “Ob, my darling: mistress, 
seg Beatrice, go back where you can be the 

"tnd joy of your equals, where my old heart can 
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[THE CONTESSA STOPPED BY BRIGANDS.]} 


warm itself in the applause and worship which fol- 
low your steps; where poor Tessa, as she sees you 
in your gorgeous robes and diamonds, can feel herself 
young and beautiful and magnificent, from joy and 
pride that you are so. What could have ailed my 
darling, the queen of the /éte, that she should bave 
stolen away like a guilty thing, have put off the rich 

robes that became her so well, and put on the grey: 
dress of a peasant? It was anevil spell that brought 

us hither—let us turn at once, ere it is too late! Say, 

my lady, that I may bid Sebastian put to the horses, 

and start for Rome again.” 

The contessa had not moved an inch during this 
rapidly-articulated speech, into which Tessa put all 
the impassioned Italian eloquence of gesture. Her 
head was proudly, rigidly erect, her arms were 
crossed over her heaving breast, but there was no 
meekness or humility in their posture. The whole 
attitude was one of grand, heroic determination, and 
never in her life, amidst the gorgeous scenes of the 
latest Romap féte even, never had she looked so 
superbly, so transcendantly lovely. The dingy, squalid 
room seemed to brighten by the radiance of those 
proudly gleaming eyes ; its chilly atmosphere to warm 
with the burning crimson that glowed upon her 
cheeks. 

“Tessa, she said, in a low, thrilling voice, “do you 
know the difference betwixt pride and love? The 
darkness and loneliness does not appal you when the 
way leads to Rome and grandeur; but you are 
affrighted and unwilling when it mounts upward to 
the cottage where this heart of mine hopes to find the 
rest and peace for which it yearns. It seems to me my 
brain wit’ go frantic, my pulses lash themselves to 
liquid fire, by another night away from that longed- 
for spot. Yet I will tarry through the night, and set 
forth with the morning light; to quiet your fears. But 
these idle lamentations must cease. You will chatfe 
me to the real unkindness of which you falsely com- 
plain. It will grieve me sorely to lose you, yet part 
wé must, unless you accompany me willingly and 
cheerfully to the old cottage, where I was once so 
innocent and happy.” 

“But you were both innocent and happy there in 
Rome,” said Tessa, querulously. 

The contessa pressed her hand fiercely against her 
breast. 

“T 4vas neither!” answered she, sternly; “day 
and night a ghost has haunted me—his cold hand 
pressed the jewels till they cut me to the heart—his 
sneering whisper silenced the most ravishing music, 
let me hear it where I would. When the noble and 
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his skinny fingers tore away the silken robe, and’ 
showed to me the pining, starving, choking soul 
within me—the blighted, distorted, unlovely thing I 
really was.” 

Tessa began crossing herself amidst a passion of 


rs. 

“ She has gone mad! I might have known it was 
nothing natural,” muttered she in her terror. 

The contessa laughed. 

The clear musical tones echoed against the hollow, 
broad, ceiling like the dying wail of an olian harp. 

“No, no, Tessa, ease your mind of that fear. Nay, 
I will speak more plainly still, and then you shall 
make your free choice whether to go back to Rome, 
or remain with me.” 

“But,” continued Tessa, perseveringly, “it would 
be different, if it was anything like what it was in the 
old times. You heard what that peasant said at the 
doorway?—it chilled the blood in my veins. You heard 
him say that it had become the stronghold of a band 
of bandits, who have defied all efforts to secure them 
—this mountain we knew so peaceful and quiet. How, 
then, shall we enter upon it?” 

“Ay,” repeated the cont . “and it is that re- 
port which makes my resolution immovable. Pre- 
cisely because it is the haunt of that invulnerable 
bandit band, do I insist upon resuming my claim upon 
the old cottage.” 

Tessa stared at her in open-monthed horror. 
She smiled again, and resumed, with a little quiver of 
voice : 

“ Tessa, you remember Bernardo ? because we wero 
talking about him the other night. You know all 
about our girl and boy love; I think you laughed, 
when I showed you how we had said over our be- 
trothal vows at the roadside shrine, and he had 
brought me a ring, and put iton my finger witha 

‘iss. ” 





She extended her white hand, and sliowed a silver 
ring, somewhat worn and dull, with two hearts carved 
upon it, circling one of the slender fingers. 

“The count’s was all one blaze of diamonds, but it 
lacked the thrill which sped along to my heart when 
this was given,” said she, softly. ‘‘ Tessa, do you see 
the monstrous wrong? I who vowed myself before 
the shrine to be the wife of Bernardo, married the 
count.” 

She shook her head slowly, with mournful pathos 
in her softening tones. 

““T was so young and thoughtless, I knew not what 
I did. They dazzled my eyes, the priest and my 
father, with the grandeur the old count could heap 
upon me, the homage (he unknown maguificence of 
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Rome would freely offer to my beauty, but yet I hesi- 
tated; L was ever wilful and headstrong, you well 
1 member, my poor Tessa; but I think I sliould have 
resisted the temptation, if they had not artfully 

hispered that Berpardo had poured words of admira- 
tion into the ears of pretty Ninetta in the village to 
which he carried game. The moment they told me 
that, I was glad to be able to shew’him to what lofty 
state I could gise, \Well-a-day! the saints none of 
them dropped @ pitying hint of the cheat practised 
on an un isp elild, and I married the 
count and went te Rome. Bernardo’s image was the 

host that haunted me. Im the count’s presence the 
“pectre fled, for I had gelf-reapect enough to know my 
duty as a wile; but he diedso yery soon! Then I made 
secret and diligeut-inquity eencerning Bernardo, but 
I heard nought except Bhkis scornful reception of the 
news of my u.arriage. Sol lived on in my butterfly 
life at Rome, ».A little time ago I learned more. 
Alack, Tessa, gy cruel conduct has driven him toa 
terrible fate ; dais soul's salvation will lie at my hands, 
if I reclaim him not. Bernardo is one of the oamdit 
band! Hush!ask me no more. Will you gowith me 
to-morrow tothe mountain cottage ?” 

Tessa fell down on her knces and caught af, the 
contessa's dresa, drenching it with tears, while she 
kissed it frantically. 

a x saint, my pride, my joy! forgive the stubborn, 
foolish, old ‘Lessa! she could tcar out her,ewn tongue 
ior speaking @ueh shameless wards to you, sca beld 
and insolen$ dombts. Let us gonow,at-qnce. De 
not wait for merning. Let us go now, mie carissime /™ 

The contessa smiled joyously. 

“Phere is my own brave Tessa agaim Yes, we will 
co,and shake off fear,. Where Bernardo is, cannot be 
ianger for us; besides Tam mo longer the wealthy 
contessa, I have nota diamend with me, net even a 
piece of gold; I am simply Siguora Beatrice, eome 
vack to live at her father's cottage. And as for insult, 
I fear it not, for there isa kind of himour among them, 
hese wild bandits; and see, Lhave safety with mo, in 
spite of them.” ; 

She drew from the folds of her dress a pistol, and 

d it up calmly. 

“You know how well I can use it; Bernardo him- 
self taught me; this has never failed me yet, though 
hitherto the mark has been an inanimate one. Now 
you may bid Sebastian brimg up the carriage. After 
we pass the highway, every step of. the road will be 
familiar, and the moon rises._presently, The man tells 
me the cottage is made ready as 1 ordered it, and new 
we will see it again, you and I, Tessa, Heaven be 
praised for it!” 

A little later, and the stout limbs of the black horses 
were.doing their best to leave behind them the foxlorn 
little village. And the contessa, leaning forth from 
the carriage window, sat gazing upon the starlit. sky 
with grave and wistful eyes. 

Tessa, alert and watchiul, but meek and qnie: asa 
lamb, leaned back in the ether corner of the carriage, 
and kept her gaze upon her mistress. 

The road grew moresuneven, and thescenery around 
them wilder as they slowly ascended terrace, after 
terrace of rocky land, The horses had quictly sub- 
sided from, them first sportive canter into a steady 
walk which, however, required a strong pull of every 
muscle. The lines of mulberry, trees grew dwarfed, 
and soon the oaks and poplars elbowed them. down, 
and reigned undisputed, except for now and then a 
solitary ork tree, 

Slowl¥, and silently too, the queen of night lifted 
her bright faeg above the horizon, and deluged all 
around with the silvery radiance of her smile, 

The contessa drew deeper and deeper inspirations. 
Now that the, moon sheze upon her upturned face, 
Tessa saw how her eyes shone, and what a sweet and 
holy smile sat upon the closed lips. 

In ber weak way, the less intellectual serving 
woman divined what pure thoughts filled that, 
earnest heart, vaguely guessed the solemn delight, of 
a life consecration to restore a soul gone astray 
through error of hers, and ina sort of mazes fashion 
sat watching the shifting changes of the unconscious 
face. 

Now and them her eyes wandered to the road, 
trying to detect a familiar look in some huge boulder 
or gnarled tree; but Tessa, admitted it had all a very 
strangeappearance; the shrubbery had grown up, and 
changed everything, till scarcely a single spot was 
recognizable. 

Tessa could read on her mistress’s face the. pang 
with which the same thought.came home to her mind, 
and understood well, the sudden ery of joy with which 
she hailed a giant oak, standing all alone in solitary 
grandeur, holding guard over a deep pool of water, 
—a spring, rather, for the moonlight showed its surface 
crystal clear. 

“It is the half-way oak,” murmured the contessa, 
rapturously.. “Ob, Bernardo, ean you pass it, and 
forget how | waited here for your return from the vil-~ 
lage, so many, many evenings like this?” 


The tears began—a slow, soft rain over the cheek; 
and cooled off their feverish glow, and when she wiped 
them away, the wild, strained look had also vanished 
from the calmly patient eyes. 

“We are near the cottage, Tessa!” said she, 
turning, for the first time during the ride, to her com- 
panion. 

* Yes, my lady, the oak is the only thing that looks 
like old times.” * 

“ Not ‘ my lady’ now, Tessa; signora, or Beatrice, 
as you please, or any other of the old pet names 
you were not afraid to call me before I knew the 
count.” : 

“T will try to remember—if I forget, it will not be 
for meaning it,” ied Tessa humbly. 

“T hope we shall find the cottage something as it 
was,” continued the contessa, nervously; ‘‘I had not 
thought how time might change it, until now.” 

“ At least we can make it over, if it is not as we 
like it,” returmed Tessa, cheerfully. 

The contessa turned again to the window. In a 
moment Tessa’s watchful eyes saw a start, and closer 
bending to the window, and then her hand went 
silently but quickly to her belt. 

essa felt her heart leap, as she saw the glitter of 
the pistol, and as she herself looked from the window 
it fell again like a Jump of lead. é , 

From the low shrubbery bordering the road, which. 
was little better than @ cart path, had suddenly risen | 
a dark line of figures, and the moonlight gleamed 
brightly upop the barrels of carbines straightened 
against every stout shoulder there. 

“Halt!” thundered a deep voice, as the foremost 
strode forward. 

Poor Se@bastian’s knees knocked together, and his 
teeth chattered, but he thought of his beloved young 
mi and secretly indignant as be was at this 
strange freak of hers, he did his very ‘ 

He lashed the horses, and at the xi “e Ball in his 
head, endeavoured to wheel arovad ang drive down | 
the path, nearly upsetting thecartiage in the attemp 
and wholly failing of his end; fona peeame awif 
\ =“ stg Bo *, and seiged the heads of the 

unging horsgs, ’ them stop. 

Then Sebastian dropped the bes and began 
ing his prayers, and making vow after vow—candles, 
flowers, nay, an altar piece, if he could earn the 
money, for her nearest shrine, if but the Holy Mother 
would hear, and vauchsafe her protection, 

Meanwhile, with aloud laugh at the poor coachman’s 
expense, the yrigands surrounded the carriage. 

The leader advanced to the carriage window. A 
pair of searching eyes scanned his. face, and then 
there was the sound of.an ominous click... He 
started back a little, for a slender Land held the tiny, 
but fatal weapon steadily, and it was aimed directly 
at his forehead. 

“ Stand back!” said.a clear, sweet voice, and marvel- 
loysly calm it sounded to the ears of the nearly faint- 
ing ‘lessa. “If you be gentlemen, stand back, and 
say why peaceful travellers are thus molested! Hi 
you be bandits, know that this little weapon is.werth 
a score of your clumsy carbi and beware!” 

The. tall leader peeved ctriously into the carviege. 
which the moonlight flooded with soft.. ilumination. 
Truly if his eyes served him, there were but two 
helpless women—the frightened servant, and the slen- 
der lady with her white resolute face. 

There is: nothiag mere certain to orig to the 
rough natures of mountaineers than trud® bravery. 
instinctively this man doffed his tall, steepled hat, 

“ Your ladyship shall not be harmed, but follow us 
quietly, and I will assure to you the kindest treat- 
ment.” 

“ But your way prebably does not lie with mine; 
I do not choose that it should, I. wish to proceed 
without other company than I. first started forth 
with,” answered she,.as composedly as.if seated:in her 


_Roman, saloon, giving orders to her retinue of ser- 


vants. 

A smile of admiration ran around the circle, and 
they looked into each othex’s fia questioning how 
their leader was to. act under this most extraordinary 
state of things, 

He was biting his: Ip. in, vexation, to keep down 
tbe eing laugh. Suddenly a bright thought eame 
to him. 

“The signora must pardop my rudeness, but she 
leaves me ne other course, Unless the pistol is low- 
ered at once, and she consents to go peaceably with. us, 
I shall shoot the coachman dead. 

He raised the earbine and took accurate aim. Se- 
bastian cowered under the hammercloth, with a. howl 
of terror, 

The contessa’s lip curled, 

‘** Coward!” said. she, contemptuously, “ to use @ 
woman’s compassion for others against herself.” - 

She drew down her arm, and returned the pistol to 
her belt, and pushing oper the coach door, stood up 
in full view of all the band. 





“] am a humble mountaineer’s daughter, coming 


gay- | 


_by a warm atmesp 


back to live im my father's cottage. Is thers 1... 
here who remembers Beatrice, Paola’s dauglite:2» 
The tones had a wistful appeal in them, ag her ¢ ‘ 

J 


ran searchingly from face to iace of the group aroun 


her. { 
But no response eame, and with a Weary sigh she 


sank back into her seat within the coach, 
“Lead on,” said she, listlessly, “ singe 
mercy, and cannot resist.” oe 


CHAPTER vV. 
Woe! t 
Would Iwere free of all those | feasted eset 
Thas through me pass, and will come o'er mo 
Spite of myself. Goethe. 
Oxe of the brigands took possession of i 
the others ranged themselves in a line on payers 
of the carriage, and so the party moved on. 
Tessa r forward and took her mistress by 
the hand, still tog frightened to articulate a wor), * 
“Poor ‘Tessa! your fingers are icy coll: don’t by 
so frightemed,. They will not harm us, and if we §; j 
him we shall straightway be sided to eseapo in sone 
way!” whispered her mistress, but Ler own heart 
began to sink, 
She could not: repress a shudder, when at leucth 
re carriage halted, and the same face appeared at thy 
oor. 
» “The signora must alight now! we walk the rest 
of the way.” 
“Come, Tessa,” said she, stretching out her hand 
to her companion, with the other firmly holding the 
pistol. 
“ Your eyes must be bandaged! it is the rule hei,” 
resumed the leader, laconically. 
She made an indignant movement, but checked 


self... 
“My e@pvant shall do it,then. Tessa, tie my scar! 


fe pe OO 
# t ag commanded the bandit, 
cote ing Dessa obeyed. 

. for = @wn—Carlo, look to that idiot 
yeouder, while I make-suré of the old woman!” 

And suitin? the action to the word, he knotted a 
handkerchief tightly across Tessa’s eyes. 

“ Now, then, we will proceed—signora, give ms 
your hand, that I may lead you.” 

“You may lead my companion, and she shall guide 
me,” replied the contesse, haughtily. 

The bandit heard the low chuckle of his comrades, 
and ground down an oath; but was awed in some 
strange way into decorous behaviour. 

They walked ‘what seemed a long distance over 
a rough and difficult path, then descended a flight of 
stone steps, passed through some naxrow passage that 
sent a damp chill into the frames of the exliausted 
women, mounted ogain another flight, were revived 

ere, and were quietly given per- 
mission to remove the obstruction from their sight. 

Though a little dazzled at first by the bright liglt 
of torches ranged along the sides of a large hall, they 
soon perceived they had gained the shelter of some 
building, whether subterranean or otherwise, could 
not then be ascertained. 

Tessa clung to her la@y’s hand, as she glanced 
timidly around. The guard of bandits and Sebastian 
had remained without. Only the leader stood with 
them in the spacious room. , 

He put the whistle which hung by a silver chaia 
from his steel belt to his lips, and blew a treble blast. 

It was answered at once by a blooming gitl, dressed 
in a bright scarlet jacket, laced across a while 
stomacher, with the full, short peasant skist striped 
with black and white. 

She opened wide her bright dlack eyes as the group 
met her gaze. : 
“It is JU then, Bartomole? I looked not for you 

| 


early. 
“Cease prating, Madge, and take this lady and her 
serving woman toa comfictable chamber. Mind that 
she be treated well, but on no account allowed to pass 
the corridor. And for you, signora, it may be well ve 
you to remember you are wholly in my power, ab 

need use something less of baughtiness ia your bear- 


ing.” ; 

The contessa smiled in ealm contempt; which stung 
him more fiercely than the most bitter words. 

The girl, her head till the silver create 
on the long, black braids jingled like bells, a 
to the door, and the contessa, with her frig “: 
serving woman clinging to her, followed as swift Oe 

“ Qross as a welf, or panther! What's an - 
cross Bartolome’s temper, I wonder?” muttered Madge, 

ursing up her red lips into a.pout. — 
pen It is ae doing, 1 suppose,” replied the = pe 
determined to-make friends with the girl. “We a 
to differ in our ideas. I consider that I have a bm 
to be as indignant and angry as 1 please ; hes, Be Ro 
/ unceremoniously from, my carriage, turned asi¢ 





‘my destination, my servants maltreated, deprived v 
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a " 
my liberty 5 and he seems to: expect me to be respect- 
fully humble and meek !”” : ; ; : 

They had mounted a spacious staircase with. richly 
carved railings, crossed a broad vestibule, and now the 
irl flung open.a door, and they followed into an airy 
E amber, handsomely furnished with many elegant 


tly trifles. 
mS geaceal look of comfort revived Tessa’s fainting 


Tr Ob, my—mistress!” stammered she, catching the 
contessa’s warning: glance ; “are you not, faint, and 
weary, and almost dead with fright 2” 

“Not at all, Tessa. You know, that I have not been 
frightened,” replied the contessa, coolly walling up to 
a mirror, and smoothing the glossy hair disarranged by 
the bandage. > os , 

Madge surveyed her with admiring astonishment. 

“ And were you really not.afraid?” asked she. 

«Certainly not—why. should I be ?” 

“And you know where yon are? .did they tell you 
where they were bringing you?” : 

“Not at all; but after the summary proeeedings; I 
witnessed to-night, I can judge of their pursuits and 
character with tolerable accuracy. It does not require 
a remarkably strong mind to. guess.that 1 am in the 
stronghold of the Mountain Brigands,” 

“J suppose you are @ great.lady, whose ransom wili 
bring a goodly pile of gold?” observed. Madge, 
thoughtfully. i y 

“(On the contrary,-they will. not obtain a scudi, be- 
yond the smal] sum my purse contains.” 

“Why should they bring you here, then ?” 

“Indeed, I should like to know myself,” replied the 
contessa, smiling. 

“You are a. wonderful creature, certainly. I am 
sure must have fainted with fright. Why, when 
Bartomole is angry, he is truly terrible, and there is 
no ove here now to restrain him. He might. have 
harmed you, signora.” 

“No, it was out of his power. I had asure spell for 
panlyzing his aim. But £ am. tired and thirsty. 
Could you give me @ glass of water ?” 

The girl hastened to the table, where steod a. tals} 
ewer, and filled a crystal goblet. standing beside it. 

The contessa took it with a grateful smile, andsaid, 
with an air of playful persuasiveness: 

“But if I have fallen into.a brigand’s castle, I have 
made one friend, have I not, pretty Madge ?” 

The girl smiled, and dropped a curtsey. 

“] am sure you have, signora—it would be an evil 
heart indeed that could be ungracious to such a sweet- 
spoken lady as yous I am, going now to bring you 
some supper. Iam sure you must need it.” 

And, without waiting for a reply, she turned away. 

The contessa sank into a chair, and leaned her head 
upon her hands. 

“I must discover, by means of this girl, about. Ber- 
nardo,” said she. ‘Ah, Tessa, it is the thought of him 
which gives me courage.” 

Madge returned in a little time with a tray of re- 
freshments, inviting enough, in appearance, the fra- 
gtance of the coffee filling the room. 

The contessa, however, set the delicate china cup 
aside without tasting the contents. 

Madge saw it, and observed: 

“I'm 80 sorry—I thought you would like the coffee, 
and 1 made it myself.” 

“Would you drink it yourself ?” asked the contessa, 
fixing her eyes upon the girl’s face. 

“Why not? I tasted it half-a-dozen times, to make 
sure it had just the flavour needed.” 

“Well, Madge, if you will take this in your hand, 
tnd say that the coffee is perfectly innocent—free from 
cplum, in short-—I shall drink it, with a great deal of 
pleasure.” 

The contessa playfully extended across of jet which 
lung from her chain. 

Madge blushed, not with guilt, but indignation, 

_ “TI understand, signora. I thought. you had confi- 

tence Inme, See!” 

She took up the cup, and drank it all hastily, and 
then quietly proceeded to pour out another. 

‘Forgive me; but you see it belioves me to be 
wary,” returned the contessa,, sipping the coffee 
Sow.y. “Come hither, Tessa, and try it—it is like 
nectar,” 

The forehead of Madge cleared at this tribute to the 
verage, and with pardonable satisfaction:she filled a 
cup for Tessa, 

, Fa us something about yourself, dear little 

Age,” said the contessa, coaxingly, as she trifled 
= the food, solely asa pretext to keep the girl 

‘re, “How came so sweet a flower to blossom. in 
these wild scenes?” 

The girl hung her head. 
Pie dare is one of the band. Indeed they are not 
brother . “< foolish villagers believe—my father, and 


"And I suppose there is also one among them dearer 


Madge'tossed her head coquettishly. 

“Indeed she couldn’t say. She could tell Barto- 
mole one thing, sharp looks. and short words would 
not. win her favour.” 

“ And I dare say there are plenty of handsome gal- 
lants among them?’ Angelo, and Garlos—perhapsa 
Bernardo, too?” queried the contessa. 

“ Yes, Angelo was well:enough, aad so was Carlos, 
but for his saucy looks—but, Bernardo—why there 
was no Bernardo as she knew.” 

The contessa shivered. 

“ But the signora is tired and wern out. It is cruel 
to keep you away from the couch. Go to slumber, and 
fear nothing. See! I will: lock the doors without, 
and you shall bar them within.. I. will sleep within 
call of the bells too. Good evening, signora.” 

And she curtseyed her way out of tie door. 

The contessa sat in the chair like.a statue of ice. 

Tessa crept up to her, and began stroking her hair. 

She shivered again, and murmured blankly: 

“No Bernardo in the band!—what then will become 
of me?” 

“Perhaps he goes by another name,” suggested 
Tessa, only secking to raise her from that icy apathy— 
“it would be ‘most likely.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried she, the colour creeping back to 
her face; “how stupid in me not,to;think of.it 1, Thank 
you, thank you, Tessa. .I see, I;mustask jher about 
their looks, or I must try to see them all myself. You 
have given me-heart again.. Now-let-us,seek, the rest 
we need so much, Secure the bolts, as the good girl 
suggested, Tessa. Let us fear, nothing; but sleep 
as soundly as if wo were in the palazzo.at.Rome.” 

Tessa had taken out her rosary, and did not; answer. 

The contessa, watched her dreamily as she dropped 
bead after bead through her fingers, aad. presently she 
herself fell upon her knees. 

They rose calm and courageous both of them. 

“ After all, my lady, heaven leoks down upon us 
here, as well as in the palazzo,” said Tessa. 

“Ay, the mountain heights lift us nearer to; the 
sky,” replied her mistress. 

They slept peacefully through the night, and were 
awakened in the morning by the cheerful voice of 
Madge at the door. 

Tessa sprang up, and drew the volt. 

- “J have brought the signora’s trunk. Bartomole 
sent it up this morning. I hope you will find nothing 
lacking.” 

“So they have reached it,” replied the contessa, 
with indignantly flashing eyes. ‘“ Well, he found 
that I spoke the truth, that I had no valuables about 
me, I trust therefore he is ready to allow me to de- 

speedily te my destination.” 

“T know aot. They have had a long conference 
this morning, and after breakfast. I am to bring you 
to the hall.” 

“T hope peor Scbastian has not been ill treated ?” 

“Your coachman, you mean? . Oh, no. I heard 
rears of laughter last night from the room he eccu- 
pied, and the most that has happened may be a few 
pranks played upon him for jest. He wasa long 
time with Bartemole this morning,.and did not give 
any satisfactory replies te the questions put, I judge, 
since Bartomole came out so black-browed.” 

“And is Bartomole the leader here?” asked the 
countess. 

“He is now,” replied the girl, frankly, “for the 
chief—the generalissimo, we:cal! him—is away.” 

“ How many are there in the band ?” 

The girl shook her head archly, and said: 

“ That isa question it were highly imprudent in me 
to answer. Now if the signora is ready, will you 
follow me out to breakfast 2?” 

She led the way across the hall, down a flight of 
steps into a small room, where around table was set 
oat with a service of delicate porcelain. 

A dark visaged, elderly woman silently left tho 
yoom as they entered. 

Madge, evidently enjoying the office extremely, 
presided atthe table. 

The contessa wishing to preserve a show, at least, 
of the best spirits, forced herself to eat heartily: 
Rising from the table, she advanced to the window. 
A steep wall of rock, here and there patched with 
turf, met her gaze. 

“T expected to find a grand prospect, at this 
height,” observed she, calnly. 

“Tt is the same on every side,” replied the girl, 
with a little pride. “But a few steps below this 
secret dwelling, you would not guess a human habi- 
tation was within miles of.you. It is fitted into a 
hollow scooped out of the rocky base, and its chimney 
does not reach above the tops of the trees around it. 
Even you who have entered would fail to find the 
route which leads into the house.” 

“Tt does not matter,” replied the contessa, indif- 
ferently, “I shall never be likely to search for it. 
The humble cottage of my father has far more inte- 





re father or brother?” continued the contessa, with 
Wining, irresistible smile of hers. 


rest for me. - Now, then, I am ready to see your Bar- 


Madge tossed her head. 

he eftain or not, he’s none of mine till he fiads 
better manners, He's never given me a kindly look 
since he brought you here. He will find out presently 
I_can‘ look.cold and haughty myself, if I choose it,” 
said she; in a resentful tone, 

“So he is your sweetheart, pretty Madge?” observed 
the contessa. 

“T did not say it,” replied Madge, smiling again. 
“ But come, there is his whistle to let me know he is 
waiting. Don’t be afraid of him, let him bluster as 
he will; that’s the way~to manage Bartomole, 
signora.” i 
“Afraid!” repeated the contessa, scornfully. ‘“ Look 
at this, girl!” 
And she drew forth the daintily-mounted pisto?. 





ger would outstrip a clumsy carbine’s.” 

Even Madge, used to such wild ways as she was, 
shrank back a little in-awe of the proud, cool courage 
glistening in those beautiful eyes. 

“You must not shoot Bartemole,” said she, distrust- 
fully. 

“Not if he leaves.:me unmolested. If he laysa finger 
on me I will do it,though.a dozen carbines were aimed 
at my breast.” 

“ T.shall tell him:you have it.” 

“ He knows it already,” 

“Then there is nothing to fear. He-will be ready 
for you. This is the hall.” 

(To be continued.) 








OF TRUE PERSPECTIVE IN ART AND LIFE, 


A. NovEL is the epitome of events which ruu over 
many years, perhaps a whole life-time; and to give 
in a novel the daily twaddle which is talked by all 
civilized beings is to- write out of all perspective. 
Man, indeed, can no more liye upon concentrated tall 
than he can upon concentrated meat. ‘The essence of 
meat must be taken with: a bulic of other food to be 
nourishing’; and in every life strong thought, ex- 
pressed in words, must be. diluted with a certain 
amount of twaddle about the weather, about the 
crops, about friends, 

Bat with this sort of talk the novelist has no busi- 
ness; unless, indeed, he wishes to present us with the 
character of a silly person, who never says a wise 
thing ; but then, at least, he should make tle talk 
of that person absurd and grotesque, and so amusing. 
A novel, as I have said, is generally the epitome of a 
life-time, the events of ycars to be concentrated intc 
the reading of an hour or two; and the first rule.of a 
good epitome should be that, whilst every event is 
given on a smaller scale, it shall still preserve its rela- 
tive position with regard to every other event, and 
so the whole picture be set before ys in its true. per- 
spective. To see and describe the trye relationship 
between events and persons is the characteristic of 
genius. 


learner's colouring is feeble because he forgets that he 
has to concentrate, on a few square inches of paper, 
the colour which in nature was diffused over whole 
miles of landscape. And, indeed, I was led into this 
train of thought by a sketch which my little boy 
(etat. four) showed me just now upon lis slate—the 
portrait of a dog, and a very fat dog, too, which is his 
constant companion and devoted slave. ‘This portraie 
he had given, and not unskilfully, I think, with two 
strokes of his pencil, an inner circle aud an outer, 
which stood for the dog’s head and body. And it 
seemed.to me that he gave the idea of a fat and lazy 
dog very happily, considering the means which he 
employed. At any rate, his perspective was true and 
right. 

We are told that rules for teaching perspective are 
not of much practical use to the artist. Such rules 
are to be found, I believe, in most. drawing-books. 
But I fancy that all which students of art in geveral 
care to know about perspective is supplied by that 
common-seuse rule which teaches that the farther an 
object is removed from the spectator the smaller it be- 
comes. And, teste Mr. Ruskin, the painters and 
architects of the day have no larger acquaintance with 
perspective than this. He declares that, with the 
exception of Mr. Roberts's pictures (alas, that we 
must say Fuit/) he has scarcely ever seen an archi- 
tectural picture or drawing on the walls of the 
Academy which was in true perspective, and that he 
has never met but with two men in his life: who knew 
enough of perspective to draw a Gothic arch in a re- 
tiring plane, so that its lateral dimensions and eurva- 
tures could be caleulated to scale from the drawing. 
But I beg to observe that this is a mora! essay, ‘and 
not a treatist upon the fine arts. And, from a moral 
standpoint, a He. pevinetene, whether in art or life, 
is a matter of no little consequence. Now,.to obtain a 
true perspective in lize seems to me to call into 
play that faculty of the seeing eye—alas, how 





| tomole.” 


rare a faculty it is!—which lovks upou things and 


“T havea grim but faithful ally here, It's messen-. _ 


In painting the same rule holds good. The 
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facts as they really are, and notes the relationship 
which exists between them. And a true perspective 
in art seems to be the work of a faculty, no less rare, 
which evables men to describe things as they are; to 
set them down in their true positions without distor- 
tion or exaggeration. Both these faculties, then, it 
will be seen—the one receptive, and the other pro- 
ductive—are nearly allied to veracity, to that virtue 
which “ trows the truth.”—JJacmillan's Magazine. 


PANSY’S PERIL =: 


A tone serfes of family misfortunes culminated by 
‘Jeaving me an orphan. All my immediate relatives 
‘had one by one fallen before the “inevitable mower,” 
and I was left the last living of a numerous household. 
The only means of subsistence remaining to me was 
a small—a very sma!l annuity, and the house in which 
I had first seen the light, and whence all my relatives 
had gone forth on the sad journey to that “ bourne 
whence no traveller returns.” I could not endure 
to live there alone! with its haunting associations of 
sorrow; and resolved to leave it for the great metro- 
polis, where, if I could not quite forget my isolated po- 
sition, I might, at least, at times find distraction from 
my grief. In that great focus of life and action, I 
unight, too, find an opening for the useful employment 
of my one talent. 

Therefore I bade adieu to the old dear home, and 
came to London. There I met shortly afterwards 
Ralph Raynor—and Ralph Raynor was my fate. Our 
meeting was accidental—as many momentous meet- 
ings in many lives have been; and our casual ac- 
quaintance rapidly ripened into intimate friendship— 
if not something more. 

One day he said to me: 

“ Pansy, do you know how pretty you are ?” 


heart was dying within me. 
plucked a blue violet. 

“ A violet in September!” I exclaimed. 

“Tt is strange. Take it, and keep it as'a remem- 
brancer.” 

I fastened it at my belt, aud we walked on in 
silence. We reached the garden-gate at last. 

“Will you comesin, Ralph ?” 

“Thank you—no. It is nearly dark. 
want one of your curls.” 

“ You may have one.” 

He severed one with a sharp penknife, placed it be- 
tween the leaves of a little memorandum-book, and put 
it back into the breast-pocket of his coat. 

“And now good-bye,” he said, taking my hands. _ 

“Ralph, you are not going so soon—immediately ? ’ 
I cried, 

“J sail to-morrow morning. 
again,” he replied. 

My aching heart was shadowed in my eyes as I 
looked up athim. He wound his arms quickly about 
me, kissed my cheek, and released me. 

** Good-bye,” he said, hoarsely. 

“ Good-bye, Ralph,” and he was gone. 

I thought for a little while I was going to die; 
I stood in the pale starlight, faint with pain. I tried 
to pray, but could only moan. 

Iph had gone, and taken with him all the light of 
my life. 

I crept noiselessly upto my room and went to bed 
in the dark. By-and-bye comfort came. ‘Surely 
Ralph loved me. He had been very sad, he had taken 
one of my curls—and was not truth the language of 
the blue violet he gave me ? 

I grew hopeful. He would write to me. Perhaps 
he would put on paper what he had not uttered with 
his lips, and some time he would come back. 

My heart lost its weight. I believed [ should yet 


Suddenly he Beat and 


Pansy, I 


I shall not see you 


any one, and shaped by his own theorie 
ne b d hoped, he had beli 
e had hoped, he hai eved in truth 

and woman’s love, he said—but that cham 
was unsophisticated—s dreaming youth! He kn 
what the world was, he had made himself sick to 
the heart in it; and now—he laughed bitterlr—he 
did not know what he lived for, unless it was “4 
keep his belief strong by experience. 

: he do you refer to ?” I asked. 

‘Women,” he replied; “I used to belj 
miracles of truth and purity; but, bah! ther eas es 


S of human 


weak in moments of temptation as so man ” 

“Mr. Grace, do you not know that nytt 
strength lies in her weakness? Can you read ; 
woman’s honour until you have gained her heart?” 

“No.” 

“Then shame upon you, that you do not 
ber etrongth instead of her trial! It is a eee 
nanimous, trusting love that works her shame and 
proves yours.” 

We became friends. He was the nephew of my 
-— ot rae ne —_ often to the house. I saw 
im every day. He me very devoted to me— 
last he told me that he loved Pin wah 

I went up stairs. I took Ralph’s violet from be- 
tween the pages ‘of my little Bible, and looked at it. 
It was over four years since he had put it in my hand. 
I thought of his face, of his precious kiss, of my 
hair where one cut? grew shorter than the rest. | 
ey my face on my clasped hands, and tried to 

ink. 

He had never written to me ; he might, at least, have 
done that, if he had no cheering words to send, [I 
remembered that he had never told me that he loved 
me, and he had not ‘evinced love otherwise. Bitter 
tears filled my eyes. I was forced to believe that I 
had been true to a false hope. 


Then I thought of John Grace. I weighed well 
every circumstance. 

I thought of his love, ‘of his faith in me, that gave 
him faith in himself and in life. I thought I saw my 
daty plainly. I would be his wife; I would b: 


“Do you think Iam? Do you thiuk me pretty?” 
I asked, eagerly. 

“Why do you ask ?” he said, quietly. 

“ Because—because——” I hesitated, and stopped. 

He smiled. I did not know that I had betrayed my 
secret. A woman prizes her beauty most highly when 
it pleases the man she loves. 

The summer days went by. I did not mind that 
they were hot and dusty. I forgot to long for the But all through the winter I waited and watched. 
dimly-remembered clover-fields of my childhood. I] Dreary months while the fields lay white and 
had found a sweet, living spring in the midst of the | still. I could not keep back the tears of disappoint- 
great city. ment, and my sobs kept me company in my little 

I was content through all my long days of weary | room. The spring was coming, and tio letter, no 
toil, but Ralph said: word. 

“Pansy, you are too thin and pale. You need| One day a carriage drove up to the door, and a lady 
fresher, purer air ;” and in a few days he procured me] came into the cottage. She introduced herself as a 
apartments with some kind people who lived on the | sister of my dead niother, whom I had heard of, but 
outskirts of the town. From their house I could find | never seen. She wanted me to go home with her. 
green meadow-land and daisies in five minutes. The | She was very sweet and kind, with my mother’s eyes, 
breeze that came in at my window brought the scent | and I loved: her. She took me to her beautiful 
of clover and the sound of bird-music. country-seat. The grass was growing fresh and green 


be happy, and fell contentedly asleep. 

How I counted the days! Surely I should hear 
from him before long. 

The fruit was gathered from the orchards, end the 
grain from the fields. The distant woods glowed 
crimson and scarlet instead of green. The blossoms 
disappeared, and the leaves fell from the trees. The 
autumn passed. 


very useful, and moderately happy—as happy as | 
could be. 


I had always been courted and flattered in spite of 
myself. 

After my engagement I frequented society more 
than I had ever done before. It was to please John. 
He was as proud of meas he was fond. I danced and 
sang and promenaded through a whole winter, and 
spring found me pale, and thankful that my aunt had 
resolved to spend the summer at her country seat, 
instead of visiting a watering-place. I needed the 
country quiet and purity. 

My aunt's villa was situated on the banks of the 
Thames, but a few miles from the cottage where | 
had been so happy in my love for Ralph. It was a 
lovely place. 


I worked happily in my little room, and went to 
sleep every night with my heart full of blessings for 
the dear world I was in. 

One day the little daughter of the house tripped into 
my room. 

“ Miss Linly, there is a gentleman down-stairs to see 
you.” 

” A little perverse impulse made me ask: 

“ Who?” though I knew it could be no other than 
Ralph. 

The nice gentleman who tosses me up, and calls 
me puss.” 

“T will come down, Rosie.” 

She tripped away, and I put my work aside, and 
went down tothe parlour. Ralph sat there, looking 
pale and grave. 

“ You are ill, Ralph!” 

“No. My father has failed. 
poor as you, little Pansy.” 

“T am very sorry.” 

It was all I could say. I did not dare comfort him 
with assurances of my love, strengthened by his mis- 
fortune. He had never in his life said: “ Llove you.” 

“ What will you do, Ralph?” 

“TI must go away, and fight with the world for 
another fortune. I can never be content in poverty.” 

The thought came to me that it was not right for 
him to use the best years of his manhood for a temporal 
end. I wanted to say: “Stay with me, and be happy, 
and we will work together,” but I was silent. 

“ Get your bonnet, and come out fora walk, Pansy.” 

It was after sunset. We tent down the path to 
the road, away to where the fields stretched on either 
side of us, in some the grass fresh mown. 

“T shall go to Australia, Pansy. That is the best 
ficld for me. I de not know when I shalkcome back 
—not until I am rich again.” 

Iwas sad and wistful—wistful for the words that 
should give me the right to vow love and faith and 
pwieuce until the end. But they were not uttered. 

We stopped a moment at the end of the first field, and 
then turned back. He was silent and mealy, and my 


I am poor, now—as 


upon the lawns, and the smell of the lilacs was in the 


air. My new home was beautiful ; the sense of rest 
and kindness was delicious, but I was not at rest. 


My heart cried out for Ralph, and I could not pacify it. 
Another summer, and no word from him! 

In October my aunt removed to her town resi- 
dence, and I was thrown into fashionable society. 
How it came about I never knew, but I found myself 
a belle. But I shrank from the attentions they would 
have bestowed upon me. I did not like crowds and 
midnight dances. I was not happy in a promiscuous 
company; I had far rather be alone with my sweet, 
kind aunt, who loved me fondly. I had books and 
music, and a hundred things to make me happy, but 
my heart turned from all, at times, and wanted no- 
thing but Ralph. 

Four years passed away. I was no longer girlish- 
looking. I had lost my youthful prettiness, and 
gained richer colouring and fuller outlines of form. I 
was still beautiful, but it was the ripe beauty of 
maturity. 

I was twenty-four when I became acquainted with 
John Grace. He was very handsome, fair, and bril- 
liant, and had the reputation of being a “lady’s man.” 
It was well-earned—the reputation. All the women 
I knew talked about him, and praised him, and were 
ready to faH-in love with him at*a glance—some did 
without it. He smiled upon them all, danced with 
them, sang to them, drove with them—talked low and 
winningly. I watched him, curiously. He was so 
singular! Eight-and-thisty—I wondered why he 
never hadamarried. I surmised whether the power of 
winning women’s loves to hold them transiently, 
satisfied him. I had discovered a power and pathos 
in his nature which made me believe it did not. So 
when he met me, and asked for an introduction, 
I allowed the acquamtance to become a familiar one. 
I met him often in company, and saw him at my 
aunt’s heuse. I had every opportunity to satisfy my 
curiosity regarding him. ° 

T found kim‘a man having little faith in love, yet 





thirsting for it—hitter, ernical, havizg no trust in 


John rode out every week, sometimes oftener; and 
he soon announced the discovery that I was growing 
rosy and strong again. 

He came into the garden at the close of a beautiful 
fine day he had spent with us, and found me with my 
hands filled with roses. 

“Are these your favourites?” he asked, taking « 
bud from my collection, and fastening it in his sutton- 
hole. 

“No; I like violets better,” I replied, 

He plucked a purple pansy, of the viviet species, and 
handed it to me, 

I could not have taken it, or I should have died. 1 
had never touched a violet since I had taken that one 
from Ralph’s hand. , 
“Put it in your button-hole with the bud,” I said. 
He did so, talking on. : 
“T think you are rightly named,” he said; “ Pansies 
and violets mean thoughts and trust, you know. That 
is why I love you;” looking at me fondly with bis 
handsome eyes. ~ 

* Because I am true?” 

“Yes, because you are true to yourself, and to what 
you believe to be right. You will love to the ent, 
and be true to your heart, if all the rest of the world 
goes wrong.” 

How his words stung me! for in my own soul I 
knew that if the light of life was,éu Ralph Raynor's 
blue eyes, Iloved him before ail “elsé on earth. My 
conscience rebelled against the lie I was living. A 
bitter cry broke from my lips—I put my hauds ove! 
my face. 

“Pansy, what is the matter?” 

I told him the story bravely. I said: ary 

“ John, I love Ralph Raynor to this day. I did uot 

romise to marry you for my sake, but for your ow? 
thought your life needed my best efforts, and I will 
give them, conscientiously—kindly. But I was beet | 
—lI love Ralph so much better! He was my first a 
best love. I may marry you on earth, but—— 

John Grace was by nature noble. He said: 


“You bave proved your worth, Pausy. You 
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‘ave been wrong, but you could not say 60, and your 
kind qymapatlien led yon astray. I release you sor- 
yowfuMy—a better man for having known das For, 
Pansy, I will not be unworthy of you; I will not 
foster your thought that Ralph Raynor may be dead. 
isaw his name this morning in @ paper. He isa 


merchant.” 
were culled sadly at the scarlet flame that rose to my 


beek. . 3 
a Yes, you love him,” he said. 

“You will net forget me? ” I murmured. 

“Never, Pansy! I Joye you @ thousand times 
better than ever before; but you will never hear 
me speak of my love again. will be your true 

jend!” 
e John Grace went back to the city. 

Phe summer slipped away, and the fine September 
Jays came. ss 
‘ Reptember holds in the last hours of her life the 
most beautiful a} sive ag ran 

aunt spoke of returning to town. 3 

Tot yet!” I cried. I had planned to visit the 
cottage. I wanted to see the good people who had 
known Ralph when I lived with them, and the fields 
he had looked upon with me. 

I went. : , 

They were so glad to see me! Little Rosie had 
crown 4 tall girl. There were many changes, but 
my little room was the same as ever. Through the 
window, withits white muslin curtain, I could see 
the distant woods glowing in crimson and scarlet. 

I was tired. I shut the mee and sat. down in the 
little rocking-chair by the window. 

Sitting Dees, ai many times I had watched Ralph 

oming up the ! 
P My Sars ached terribly: The desolation I had 
known on the night he went away from me, came 
lack. But I tried tobe brave. Iwas being true to 
wy soul, which was deep and sincere. For the cir- 
cumstances [ was not to blame. s 

Suddenly I heard the latch of the gate click; in- 
voluntarily I looked out. Ralph Raynor was coming 
up the w He raised his eyes—he saw me—he 
called tome! I heard his bounding step on the stairs 
—I was in his arms! : 

“ Pansy, I did not expect to find you here. It is so 
loog!—four years. Do you know it?” 

“Do I know it—ah, Ralph!” 

“ Were you sad and sorry? I was sorry, but I was 
stubborn. Ibave been fighting with something very 
like fate. But I conquered, so it could not have been 
fate. Iam rich, Pansy, my darling!” 

“ Ralph, I bave been so near failing! why did you 
not write to me?” 

“Because I was determined to leave you free. You 
knew I loved you when I went away, although I did 
uot say so. You also knew what my plans were— 
wlat my aim was. Ihave succeeded. God bless you 
for the true-héarted woman you are!” 

His kisses fell warm and tender on my face. They 
were my reward. E. 8. K. 


Soar.—From the earliest times some material, pos- 
sessing more or less of the cleansing properties which 
distinguish the soap of the present day, has beenem- 
ployed for the purpose of washing. The Hebrews 
used alkali; and the Greeks a composition made from 


oil mixed with dregs of wine. An English historian, 
writing in 1550, mentions the custora of scouring 
cloth with hemlock and nettles. Towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, soap was manufactured in 
London; yet as recently as the reign of Queen Anne, 
many opulent families were in the habit of sending 
their household linen all the way to Holland to be 
washed and bleached. 

St. Paut’s Cross.—About forty years ago, I can 
well recollect, atithe north-east corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, a small, stunted, ill-conditioned tree, now 
long decayed, which marked the spot where the Cross 
stood during so many ages: This’ unbappy-louxing 
tree was believed to be one of ‘several which had been 
planted when green leaves were not exceptional in 
the district, and probably its branches, or those of its 
kindred, had actually waved round and shaded the 
City rostrum itself. Paul’s Cross, or pulpit, was set 
upin the year 1499, by Kempe, Bishop of London, 
on the site of a former ancient cross, which 
had been thrown down: by an’ earthquake in 
1382. It was first named in/1259, when Henry III, 
commanded the Mayer to obilige all the City youths, 
from fourteen years of age upwards, to take the oath 
of allegiance, at St. Paul’s Cross, to him and his 
heirs. In all likelihood it was in use for similar 
purposes, and for open-air exhortations from the 
elergy, as early as the first Norman monarchs. ‘Out- 
ef-door preaching, denounced and ridiculed in the 
days of Whitfield and Wesley, was therefore quite a 
recognized institution, although, from disuse, entirely 
forgotten, During several centuries the Cross was 





used for almost every purpose, whether politieal or 
ecclesiastical. We hear of it continually from the 
pages of our old chroniclers. Monks declaimed, 
officials and law officers proclaimed, legend, or doc- 
trines, acts of Parliament or the kings who made 
them; and while the fourth estate (the press) was ab- 
solutely unknown, the people crowded round the 
Cross to hear news, or receive precepts, as almost their 
only source of information.—The Old City: Its Hiyh- 
ways and Byways. 
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Nor many years ago there dwelt in the vicinity 
of Bristol an old farmer of perhaps five and fifty years 
of age, who was the possessor of an extensive farm, 
on which, in a neat, substantial building, resided 
himself and his family. ‘ 

Of a cheerful, generous, kind-hearted nature, he 
was beloved and respected by all the neighbouring 
farmers, as well as by all others who knew him; and 
whenever any one had occasion to speak of old John 
Reynolds, or “‘ Squire Reynolds,” which was the more 
frequent appellation by which he was known, they 
had only terms of praise to utter concerning him. 
Often had he befriended those in the vicinity, who, 
less indigent than himself, had occasionally found 
themselves in straitened circumstances, and had 
generously given them such aid as enabled them to 
go on with their business with more cheering pros- 
pects of doing well in the future; and each and 
every one who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
well knew, if they ever desired a favour, there was no 
one who would sooner accommodate them than him- 
self. 

Commencing in early life without a pound which 
he could call his own, Squire Reynolds had resolved 
to make a fortune; and by frugality, industry, and 
untiring energy, he had finally succeeded in procur- 
ing a sufficient sum to purchase the farm and dwell- 
ing above mentioned. At the time ef which we are 
about to write, besides his landed estate he had pro- 
perty of no small value, which was bringing him a 
fair interest. 

Besides himself, the squire’s family consisted of his 
wife, who was past the meridian of life, two sons of 
the respective ages of twenty-six and twenty-four, 
whose names were Paul and Edward, and who both, 
like their father, were industrious and enterprising, 
and one daughter of the age of eighteen, who, joyous 
and happy as she was innocent, lovely and accom- 
plished, gave, by the sunshine of her presence, a 
cheering influence in the family, where otherwise, at 
times, more of shadow than of sunlight might have 
been. 

At almost all seasons of the year Squire Reynolds 
had many visitors, and not a few of them, pleased 
and happy with the cheerful, sociable, unaffected 
manner of their host, going away with light hearts, 
occasioned by the hospitable treatment they received 
from the whole family. 

Young, beautiful, pure, artless and innocent, pos- 
sessed of an amiable disposition and a gentle temper, 
the young daughter of the squire had long since 
won a host of admirers; but although she always 
received them graciously, and took pains to show 
them very kindness whieh the laws of hospita- 
lity might well admit, she never exhibited anything 
like a marked preference for any one of the fre- 
quent visitors who almost daily sought her ac- 
quaintance. 

Squire Reynolds, apparently unmindful of affairs 
concerning his daughter, when not busy with farm- 
ing matters spent the greater portion of lis time 
with his friends conversing either upon agricultural 
or political matters, or the state of the weather, and 
the like; but, nevertheless, although it was sup- 
posed that he took but little cognizance of the bear- 
ing of his child towards the numerous admirers that 
continually called at the house, yet, under the mask 
of indifference and carelessness, he was watching 
with an anxious eye the actions of all. 

He loved his daughter, Sybil (for such was the 
young girl’s name), fondly and devotedly. 

He made it his constant cave to watch over her wel- 
fare and safety. 

Considering that she had now fully arrived at a 
marriageable age, he was desirous of her making a 
suitable choice when she should marry, and not by 
his neglect, and her imperfect knowledge of man- 
kind, lose her heartto one who might not fully appre- 
ciate her love, but who would seek her principally, 
perhaps, because ef her wealthy expectations. 

Among the numerous suitors who were striving 
to gain the approving smiles of Sybil Reynolds, 
were two young men, whom it shall now be our 
province to describe, inasmuch as they wilh un- 
doubtedly act a prominent part in our romantic 
history. 





Walter Melville was a young man of about five 
and twenty years of age, of an engaging exterior, 
and possessed of the rare faculty of pleasing in con- 
versation. He dressed in the height of the reigning 
fashion, cultivating a moustache and imperial, on 
which he evidently bestowed immense care, smoked 
a cigar regularly three times a day, sometimes 
oftener, and was not adverse (as some of his particu- 
lar friends well knew), to wine-bibbing. He, however, 
took every care to hide the latter evil propensity frem 
the knowledge of the squire and his family, believing 
that their good opinion of him would lessen, were 
they aware of-it. Proud, vain, conceited, dissipated, 
Walter Melville, where he was known was shunned 
and despised by ull who had learned his character, or 
at least by all who thought anything of themselves, 
or who were not morally as bad as he. But, be- 
cause of the deception he practised and the false face 
he wore, at the squire’s he still bore a good name, and 
no one supposed him to be otherwise than an upright, 
well-meaning man. 

Having been introduced by one of the friends of 
Squire Reynolds to the notice of the squire and his 


| family; he had soon become intimate with them; and 


the beauty of the lovely Sybil in a short time attract- 
ing his attention, she became in his wiew an object of 
more than ordinary interest. Admiring her beauty 
and her accomplishments, her ladylike deportment, 
and all those amiable qualities which presented such 
a strong contrast to himself, he thought that he loved 
her : perhaps he did, so far as his selfish nature would 
permit him; but it never could have been like that 
pure, holy, all-absorbing passion which throws aside 
every feeling of self, which will go through fire and 
water, and will bear every privation, every ill “that 
flesh is heir to,” to bless, comfort, and make happy the 
object of its adoration. No, no! the love of Melville 
for the beautiful Sybil Reynolds was but a selfish feel- 
ing on his part. 

But however different her nature might be to his 
own, he was fully determined on leaving no means 
untried which should aid him in the consummation of 
his intention—that is, of winning her heart and hand 
and making her his wife. In fact, he had one essen- 
tial end to accomplish. His funds were getting low, 
and he knew of no lawful way of replenishing them, 
and keeping up appearances much longer, unless he 
could be successful in the design of obtaining the love 
and the hand in marriage of Sybil. As yet, however, 
he had been unsuccessful in arousing any tender sen- 
timent in the heart of the young girl, although he bad 
— exceedingly marked and polite in his attentions 
to her. 

Sybil, indeed, had noticed that she was an object of 
admiration to Melville, and had rightly conjectured 
that his attentions to her were governed by something 
more than mere politeness or friendly consideration ; 
but she did not encourage his advances either by word 
or act, for she liked not his looks, the expression of 
his eyes, or the abundant seif-conceit his conversation 
contained. 

The other suitor for the hand of Sybil wag a youth 
by the name of Edward Mason, and he was a poor 
young farmer who resided in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. He had once beena frequent visitor at the 
residence of Squire Reynolds, and Sybil and himself 
had passed many happy hours in each other's society 
in earlier times, when they were both too young to 
understand or care aught about the cold convention- 
alities of life; and though attracted towards each 
other, and never so happy as when enjoying the plea- 
sure of each other’s presence, they did not know or 
perhaps think of the real, true meaning of love. And 
as months passed away, their friendship and attach- 
ment for each other still continued. 

Squire Reynolds and his wife, perceiving this state 
of affairs in connection with Mason and Sybil, and 
believing, (owing to the difference existing between 
them in the social scale) that the two could never 
become one, should they once commence to love, and, 
when older, desire to consummate their hopes in mar- 
riage, resolved to break off their intimacy. 

And he (that is, the squire,) effectually succeeded in 
so doing, by the utterance one day of somo unfeeling 
words which deeply wounded the sensitive nature oi 
Edward. 

From that period, up to the time of which we are 
speaking, Edward Mason had never entered the abode 
of Squire Reynolds. However, he had occasionally 
met Sybil abroad, and had exchanged a few kindly 
words with her on various matters. 

But their meetings were not so frequent asin former 
times, and consequently they became a little estranged 
from each other. Still, long absence from the presence 
of the charming Sybil, in whose society he had ever 
been contented and happy, at length told Edward, what 
constant association might not so soon have fathomed 
—that he was, in reality, deeply and truly in love with 
the young maiden. 

These new feelings which he thus experienced, 
although he felt there was no hope of their eventually 
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being gratified to their fullest.extont, seemed to/shed 
a halo of more than.earthly bliss around him, 

Yes, he knew that he loved. He knew thatthe 
being whom he fondly idolized was worthy of the 
purest affection which a,warm and affectionate heart 
could bestow. 

Furthermore, he -knew that but for her parent, he 
might associate with her as well as those others who 
were endeavouring to win her kindest smiles, and who 
could make a betterappearance in society through the 
all-powerful. medium of gold. 

And he conldnot lielp thinking, moreover, that with- 
out associgting with her often, or becoming asatientive 
as ethers, ke stood as good a chance of winning her if 
the squire’s sanction were not wanting. But he would 
not seek her company ageinst the ‘wishes of her 
parents, or ask her to disobey them. He believed 
that he could fully read hergharacter, because he bad 
known her since the days of earliest childhood, and 
he fondly thought—a thousand reminiscences con- 
nected with their former companionship gave him 
reason so te think—that‘her heart, being unengaged, 
leaned as favourably towards him as any one of the 
number who were wishing to become, through the 
squire’s influence, her chosen companion for life. 

Edware Mason longed to declare his-affection for 
her, and assure her how deep:and holy was that love 
which swallowed up, “like the rod. of the ancient 
prophet” almost every other feeling; but although 
he had geen her a few times of late, and bad held con- 
verse with her, yet the subject nearest his heart was 
left unspoken. The thought of ‘the coldness of her 
father and mother undoubtedly deterred him. 

‘“ Why is,it,” said Sybilone dey in soliloquy, for 
Edward often occupied her secret thoughts, “ why is it 
that my father and mother, while treating every other 
oneso kindly, bear so gre an enmity towards 
Edward Mason, who in my opinion is the noblest one 
of all? Itis true that he is poor—he-las an aged 
father whose helplessness he must protect, and he 
labours every Cay; but he is not the less worthy. 
He is as goodas though he were wealthy, and as 
honest. Yes, he is just, and neble, and upright, and 
incapable, I believe, of a base or wicked action. Would 
that I might say thesame of all whosmiieso pleasantly 
upon me! but there are some, at least, of whom I 
cannot.” 

There was another young man, by the name of 
Thomas Wilson, whom we will introduce as one who 
sighed for the favours and geod graces of the lovely 
Sybil; but his visits to the Squire’s residence were 
not frequent, because his business occupied a greater 
portion of histime. He was young, handsome, wealthy, 
aud he had formally asked the hand of Sybil of ber 
father, althongh he bad never spoken of love to the 
young girl. Squire Reynolds did not altogether refuse 
him; in fact, be neither refused nor discouraged his 
pretensions, He told him the subject was a serious 
one, involving for ever the future happiness of his 
daughter; but, as he knew nought against him, he 
should take the matter into consideration for afew days, 
and, if he finally deemed him worthy, he would refer 
him to Sybil. 

Melville and Wilson were acquaintances, and on 
very intimate terms with each other; and one day the 
latter quite carelessly mentioned to the former the fact 
of his having proposed to Squire Reynolds for the 
band of Sybil, and afterwards related all that had 
passed between himself and the squire. 

Melville made but few comments concerning the 
news he thus received from Wilson; but when he 
was by himself be gave full expression_to the chagrin 
he felt at having been anticipated in-a proposal he 
had himself some time been resolving to make. But 
there was no remedy for the dilatoriness, he well 
knew, unless he might be expeditious, and by chi- 
canery and deceit be enabled to anticipate his rival ; 
aud therefore, on the very day eur narrative begins, 
he proposed to the squire for Sibyl, receiving an 
answer similar to the one previously given to young 
Wilson. 

Early in the evening of the same day Squire 
Reynolds desired the attendance of bis daughter, 
determined upon ascertaining tbe state of her feel- 
ings concerning the all-important subject of mar- 
riage. 

After some preliminary discourse in relation to the 
probability of soon changing her state of single bles- 
sedness for one of happiness with the man she might 
love, the squire informed her of the two proposals he 
had received, requesting permission to wait upon her 
for the purpose of marriage. 

Sybil was evidently not a littlesurprised at thus re- 
ceiving from her father so abrupt a revelation on a 
subject involving so much of happiness or misery ; but 
alter @ momentary pause she responded: 

have scarcely, as yet, ever given a serious 
thought upon the subject of marriage. Young as I 
am, if my mind has ever wandered upon the subject, 
it has only looked upon it as sumethiog apperiaining 
to the future. Whatever my changing thoughis may 
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shortly be, my dear father, I can.assure you of: this): 
that 1 shall never leok upon those two men; who 
have thus.addressed you, save with aversion, I‘ do 
not, never can like Mr. Melville, nor yet Mr. Wilson, 
sufficiently. well to. unite. myself with cither of them 
for life,. Therefore, dear father. I think it would be 
better for you to give them a decided refusal at 
once.” 

“ But, dear child,” answered the squire, taking the 
hands of Sybil within his own, aud there was an 
affectionate smile upon his countenance as he spoke, 
“such a reply-wonld seem~extremely abrupt—indeed, 
would seem rude. They are both gentlemen in whom 
I place some trust, whom I-eonsider worthy of your 
or any other likely young lady's contemplation. I 
would desire to give them bopes that:one of them 
might yet become my ‘son-inelaw. »The proposals 
which L-have so abruptly spc-sen of, you have had'no 
opportunity to give a minute’s serious thought ‘to. 
Perhaps your mind may change hem you have given 
the subject due consileration—when you have calmly 
weighed it inall its beariugs—thinking of their worth, 
their station, and the-respect which:they command. If 
you Should favour them, I will prove them—I will put 
their worthiness to the'test—for:I will not trust your 
future happiness, Sybil,’ by placing implicit confidence 
in even those whose worthiness I am:so well assured 
of.” 

“T feel certaia tat my mind will never change 
concerning ‘those two young men,” was the return of 
Sybil, ‘and for that reason it will be unnecessary 
for you to put them to any test.” 

“Why do you think so?” inquired her father. 
“ Why are you thus assured? Is your mind dixed 
upon any other person? You do not answer. I 
would fain believe not. You have no secrets— 
nothing which you have hesitated to confide to your 
parents?” 

“I have not, certainly,” was the response of the 
young maiden. “Ihave no secrets. My mind has 
never been fixed upon any one in particular; but, 
since you have began conversing with me, I will 
frankly confess to you that one has entered my mind, 
whom I would trust before either of those who have 
already sought my hand. I think I could love him, 
were I ever to love any one. I think I could marry 
him, and could with pleasure give him the first fond 
affections of my heart, with the’resolution of fulfilling 
all the sacred vows imposed by that holiest of cere- 
monies. He is poor, and humble; but though wanting, 
perhaps, in a sufliciency of worldly goods, he is rich 
in moral worth. He has, too, my dear father, been 
the companion of many a happy hour, and, in my re- 
collection of the past, how fondly do they livger in my 
memory! But,although he is now labouring under 
your severe displeasure, he——” 

“It is Edward Mason to whom you have alluded, 
Sybil,” interrupted the Squire, a frown of displeasure 
appearing upon his features. “I often thouglit, when 
I so frequently saw you and him together, that feel- 
ings like those you speak of might enter ‘both your 
minds; and knowing his humble rank m society, and 
his unfitness to ever become a husband to you, I was 
determined to nip in the bud your attachment andlove 
for each other's company. Hence the reason of my 
continued colduess towards him; for I desired, if he 
entertained any hopes, to crush them. But I need not 
say now how vain have been my endeavours to shut 
him from your mind. Iam sorry, at least, that you 
have fixed your thoughts so low, and I would wish 
you to remove them, and not suffer tem to get too 
firm a hold.” 

“T cannot banish thoughts so sweet, so pleasantly 
intermingled with many delightful memories of by- 
gone days,” Sybil replied, ‘‘nor would you desire me 
to do so if you knew how my h»ppiness is placed in 
them. You know you have often said your every 
wish was to render me happy in the future.” 

“ But I must not forget, Sybil, that your welfare is 
in my keeping,” said the Squire; “aud with my older 
experience, if I counsel you for your good, you can- 
not blame me.” 

“My dear father, I do not, cannot,” was Sybil’s 
answer: “but I thank you, and will ever follow your 
advice where it does not interfere with my happiness, 
or tend to destroy my peace of mind.” 

“ But is it impossible for you to forget Edward 
Mason, even when you take iuto consideration the 
humble sphere of life in which he moves? Can you 
not place your miad upon Mr. Melville, or Mr. Wil- 
son, to the exclusion of this other?” 

“T cannot.” 

“Tt is strange, and I am sorry; but I will not at- 
tempt to fetter your inclinations.” 


“Oh, father, you cannot tell how much I thank you | 


for these words!” said Sybil, pleased to see that her 
faiher manifested no anger. ~.And you may tell Mr. 
Melville and Mr. Wilsou that lam much obliged to 
them for the preference they have showa to me, but 
I beg leave to decline the honour+ they are desivous of 
contcrring on me.” 


“T will think of -it, my child, althoug! 
clasion regarding them pains me much,” TS. ean 

“ Yet do not doubt my love for you, dear fathe 
ey aries the nobleness of Edward,’ Continued 

“Twill not,” returned the Squire. 

“T seldom see him now,” resumed the young girl 

“ond perhaps after all we may ‘never be pr cb 
to each other. If he loves me, and T fos} eas he : 
he does, I do not believe he-has ever thought of io 
riage, or viewed his -love in the. same light which 
your recent conversation has just shown me.” 
_ Tt was buta day or two subsequent to the period 
of the conversation just alluded to, and’ Sybil Rey- 
nolds aud Edward Mason had mét each other at th 
dwelling of a friend, where both had been in the 
habit of .occasionally visiting. The meeting, thou: rh 
accidental, was not theless pleasing. It scomed % 
Edward as though Sybil-had never treated him more 
kindly than she did on this occasion ; and she thought 
by his manner that his feelings toward her faq 
undergone material change. He appeared more care- 
ful'in his conversation, and his greater timidity, more 
studious -attention, and. often stolen, affectionate 
glances af ‘her, manifested a difference sho lad not 
noticed previously. 

They.tarried- in each other's company until late in 
the eventing, but did not say much to cach other, the 
presence of others perhaps deterring them; finally 
Edward, as was invariably his custom when they 
visited ‘a neighbour’s house to spend the evening, ac- 
companied her home. As‘she placed ler arm in his 
on their setting out for her abode, she noticed that it 
trembled as she touched it. She knew not what to 
think at first, but in a moment the truth flashed 
aace her mind, bringing an emotion of pleasure along 
with it. 

“ Edwin, why does your arm tremble? ” she inter- 
rogated, scarce knowing 'what prompted her to ask 
the question. “ Are you ill?” 

“Oh, no, no, dear Sybil,” he replied, And it was the 
first time in a long period ‘he had thus endearingly 
addressed her; “‘ no, not ill, aud yet——” 

“Yet what? Tell me, is your mixd-troubled—has 
anything of late perplexed you?” 

“ Perhaps—yes.” 

“What may it be?” 

“TJ cannot answer you, Itis not right that I should 
tell you, for your father-——” 

‘“What?” 

“Ts my enemy.” 

** Your enemy 2” 

“Yes,” 

“No, he is not; believe me, he is not. He has, I 
know, treated you coolly of late, but he holds no en- 
mity towards you.” 

“But what, Sybil, can you tell me, is the cause of 
his coldness ? ” 

“You shall know all hereafter; but tell me now the 
reason of your emotion—your—” 

“T cannot—dare not.” 

“Dare uot? why, are you afraid to put your trust 
inme? Do you-hesi to.give--your confidence to 
one you have known so long—who would—” 

“T-do not hesitate, but then, you know—the fact is 
—oh, agony! But 1 will tell you all; I will not bear 
this suspense longer. Kuow, then, that—” 

“ Well?” 

“ Phat—that I love you, dearest Sybij, truly, de- 
votedly, with all the fond affection of a faithful heart. 
And, a8 you listen to‘me, do not blame me for thus 
abruptly declaring my passion, nor spurn me from you. 
Do not refuse my love, nor'tell mo I am indifferent 
you. Once there was'a time when we were happy 
Only in the company ‘of each other. Tell me, Sybil, 
that those times are not forgotten—that you can now 
love the man, as you once loved the boy, with a calm, 
holy, pureaffection.” . : 

“T can—I do,” after a moment the young girl re- 
plied, a smile of joy irtadiating her features, as his 
hand pressed herowa. 

“And you will always truly love me?” be inquired, 
placing his arm about ber waist and drawing ber 
nearer to him. 

“T will.” 

“And may I at some future day hope to call you 
my own—my wife—should I be enabled to obtain the 
conseut of your parents?” 

“You may,” was the reply of Sybil; “and perhaps 
you will have no great trouble in obtaining it, for my 
father has told me that he would not fetter my incli- 
nations; and certainly my mother will not withhold 
her consent if his is given.” 

“I, thank you, dearest, for this joyous assurance. 
But when was it your father said that he would no 

your chvice?” - 
air me tell you as we walk along,” was Sybil’ 
answer. : 

They now proceeded forward more uriskly, aud 
Sybil related to Edward all that ber father had said 





her regarding herself and his two rivals. 
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‘At length’ they reached ‘her father’s dwelling, and 
Edward, pressing her to his heart, stole from her lips 
the first pure kiss of love, and then with an affec- 
tionate adieu ke departed. C 

. 


Squire Reynolds in the course of the next two or 
three weeks had several interviews with his daughter, 
endeavouring to persuade her to banish from lier mind 
oor Mason, and accept a wealthy marriage with 
either Wilson or Melville; but his words, his en- 
treaties, his arguments, were all in vain; he could 
not swerve the young maiden’s mind from the object 
of her cherished affection. 

At length, resolving to no longer persuade her to 
act against her own inclinations, the squire one day 
asked her if she would agree toa certain project he 
had in view for testing the worthiness of her three 

vers. 

: Squire Reynolds, as we may have seen, was not at 
heart a bad man. His greatest object was to see bis 
daughter married to one who would by his kindness 
and affection make her ever contented and happy ; 
and, if she had preferred one of those on whom his 
own mind had been fixed, he would not have given 
her to that one until he had truly “applied the touch- 
stone” to ascertain his worthiness. 

“Name the project you have in view,” was Sybil’s 
reply to the request of her parent. 

“And if it meet with your approval, you are to 
abide by its decision ; you will accept the one I prove 
to be most worthy of you? ” 

«J will.” 

“Enough. By-and-bye I will tell you alk.” 

The following day Squire Reynolds invited Mr. 
Melville, Mr. Wilson and Edward Mason to his dwell- 
ing. Let it be sufficient to say that they all came 
punctual to the hour mentioned. 

When once they were together he told them that, 
being suitors for the hand ef his daughter, it had 
become his determination to test their worth; and 
that in one month from that time the one of the three 
that he should consider the most worthy of his con- 
fidence should become eventually the husband of 
Sybil. 

“The three lovers expressed their willingness to 
abide: by this final conclusion of the squire; and 
Melville and Wilson both resolved, when they ‘had 
quitted the house, to bting into play all their powers 
of pleasing, in order to win ‘the goodwill of Squire 
Reynolds, not caring,. if completely successful, how 
soon afterwards he might learn his error. 

As to Edward Mason, ever conscious of the recti- 
tude of his intentions, he had no fears, no necessity 
for dissimulation. He resolved calmly to await 
the period of t+s.t. hoping that all would end in uni- 
son with that ‘-sire which he cherished above all 
others. 

* * s *. +. 

It was a ra>~7, close, uncomfortable evening, some 
few days afte. “che event already recorded, and Mr. 
Wilson was hastening from his own residence to the 
dwelling of Syuire Reynolds. Upon his way thither 
an old woman whose apparel was coarse and ragged, 
and who bore the appearance of being very aged and 
infirm, stopped his progress. “For the sake of 
charity” she implored him to give her a small sum, if 
not more than two or three pence, as she was almost 
dying with want and exposure to the inelement 
weather; and furthermore, as she said, had not tasted 
food since the morning of the previous day. 

“Thave no money by me at present, and Tam in 
haste,” was the ejaculation of Mr. Wilson, moving 
onward. 

4 - the old woman, catching hold of his arm, ¢on- 

Mnued ; 

“Two or three pence will suffice, and I will thank 
you kindly for the gift.” ‘ 

“T have no money to waste on such drones as you. 
Let go of my arm.” 

And as he spoke he jerked his arm violently away. 

“You will ere long most deeply repent your un- 
kindness of to-night,” were the words that caught his 
ear as he pushed forward. 

About an hour later Mr. Walter Melville might have 
been noticed proceeding in the direction of his resi- 
“ence, evidently in considerable haste. Upon entering 
it he proseeded immediately to his own apartment, 
and hastily closed and locked the door. Pulling from 
out of his coat-pocket a well-filled pocket-book, he 
Opened it. 

_. Well,” said he, in soliloquy, “I am im luck to~ 
night. Here is a large sum of money come, as it 
Were, at a wish. I was wondering to-day how I 
might be able to raise the wind in order to keep up 
appearances a while longer, until I could handle’some 
of the hard cash of my expected father-in-law. _ There 
8 no less than four or five hundred pounds liere, 
and I shall most certainly appropriate it to my own 
use, a8 no one saw me pick it up, What name is this 
on the pocket-book? me see who is the owner. 


* Bquire Reynolds, by all that’s good!" said he, starting 





with surprise. “How could he have lost it? I always 
thonght he was a careful man. He will miss this 
much, but I shall not return it. He will be none the 
wiser. Besides, without this how can I hope to be 
able to win his daughter's consent ? ” 

Leaving him to his meditatious, and his dishonest 
thoughts in relation to the ill-gotten money, let us look 
after Edward Mason. : 

It was morning and the hour quite early, and 
Edward, wlio had been sitting up the greater portion of 
the prevous night in attendance upon his sick par- 
ents, had started from home to commence the labour 
ofthe day, being in the-employ of one of the neigh- 
bouring farmers. 

As he proceeded forward, thoughts of the pnre and 
gentle Sybil occupying his mind, his features mani- 
fested that look of joy and cheerfulness whicl a 
soul that is untrammelled with guilt alone can show. 

In the midst of his pleasant cogitations his foot- 
steps were arrested"by perceiving on the ground just 
in front of him a magnificent gold watch. Stooping 
down he picked it up. 

“This has been lost by some one,” he said in soli- 
loquy. “Whose can itbe? It appears a costly one,” 
he continued, examiving.it. “‘1f. I cannot find an 
owner, I shall be obliged to advertise it; for whoever 
has lost it, will greatly miss it.” 

Opening the case a little, to his surprise he per- 
ceived the name of John Reynolds upon the inside. 

“ This is fortunate!” he ejaculated. “It is the pro- 
perty of Squire Reynolds, and I can at once return it 
before going to work.” 

In accordance with this resolution he at orice start- 
ed for the residence of the Squire, and having ar- 
rived there, entered and requested to see him. 

Squire Reynolds was at home and soon made his 
appearance, whereupon Edward handed him his watch, 
and informéd him where he had found it. 

The old squire appeared exceedingly pleased at 
thus recovering it, and stated that he had missed it 
that very morning, but scarcely knew where to look 
for it. 

“It is-valuable,” he resumed, “and I should have 
felt the loss of it very much. Any reward you may 
desire shall be freely given.” 

“Task ne reward,” was the answer of Edward. “ Con- 
scious of having done only what was a duty, I am 
well pleased and well paid. But lam desirous of ob- 
taining the good opinion of yourself and your 
family.” 

“T trust you will have it hereafter,” the Squire re- 
turned. 

After the interchange of a few more kindly words, 
Edward departed for his place of labour. 

The last day of the month of trial at length was 
ushered in, and, punctual to the hour which had been 
named by Squire Reynolds for their reception, the 
three suitors for the hand of the gentle Sybil came. 

Melville and Wilson were attired in the height of 
the then reigning fashion, and an almost triumphant 
smile was upon the face of each. In short, both of 
them enjoyed the idea that they had succeeded even 
beyond their own hopes in obtaining the goodwill 
of the old Squire. 

As for Edward Mason his countenance wore a seri- 
ous, thoughtful, pre-occupied look. He was attired in 
a suit that contrasted somewhat strangely with the fine, 
ric! habiliments of his two rivals; but his frank, manly, 
and open countenance, without the sinister expres- 
sion to be seen in Melville’s and Wilson's, more tlian 
made up for the homeliness of his garb; while his 
action and bearing told sufficiently well that he was 
the truer gentleman of the three. ; 

While with various feelings awaiting the entrance 
of the Squire, the three perceived the bent form of 
the same old woman who had implored charity of 
Wilson a short time before, enter the room. 

“Confusion! what brings this old woman — this 
old hag—here at such @ time!” was the ejaculation 
of Wilson. “Begone, woman! leave the house 
instantly!” 

“ Will you please give me a penny first?” 

And accompanying the speech, a band was im- 
ploringly held forth. 

“No, no, not one,” returned Wilson, in angry ac- 
cents. “Leave the house! Why do you thus im- 
portune me? Why come here. at such an hour as 
this?” 

‘I came to confound you-to lay bare your un- 
worthiness,” was the response of a deep, manly voice. 

As these words were given utterance to, the bent 
form straightened, the hood and shawl were thrown 
off, and the well-known countenance of Squire Rey- 
nolds was revealed. 

Wilson was indeed confounded; he. could make 
no answer, but stood like a statue gazing upon the 
squire. He saw at once that all his fondest hopes 
were crushed. 

“ Sybil is not for one like you,” said Squire Reynolds. 
“The old beggar woman to whom you some niglits 
ago refused a penny, you are now probably well] 





aware was no other than myself. I have'tried you, 
and I find you unworthy of so inestimable a treasure 
as my only daughter. 

““And now, Mr. Melville, a word with you. I losta 
pocket-book, containing a large sum of money a few 
days ago. I do not.ask you to turn pale. ¥ dropped it 
fora certain purpose, and I saw the man ‘who picked it 
up as plainly’‘as [now behold you. It was not re- 
turned, although I spoke more than once of its loss. 
Am I required to give the individual's name who un- 
lawfully kept it—who purchased, no doubt, the rich 
habiliments in which he came to inveigle an’ old man’s 
only daughter into his clatches, with a portion of it ? 
No, no, I will not speak it. It is unnecessary. Go, 
Mr. Melville—go, you and your friend—depart in 
peace from my dwelling, never again to cross its thres- 
hold. F have tried you both, and do not regret what 
I have lest.” 

Melville and Wilson, both unable to give any reply, 
though burning with rage aud shame, turned toward 
the door. As they were crossing the threshold Wilson 
managed to say: ; 

“What a foolish game we have been striving to 
plar, Melville! We have deservedly lost. I wish 
Miss Sybil Reynolds a happy’ honeymoon with her 
young farmer, for I do not doubt that he has proved 
himself in all respects @ paragon of perfection.” 

Thus saying, the two parted. What afterwarils be- 
came of them we bave no means of informing tlie rea- 
der ; and perhaps it matters not to-know, as they never 
again, made a display of their countenandes in the 
vicinity of Squire Reynolds’ dwelling. 

“ And now, Edward, allow me to wish you joy,” ob- 
served the Squire, extending his hand, after the de- 
parture of the two discomfited fortune hunters. “I 
am certain Sybil loves you; you desire to wed her. 
My joyful assent I give to your union with her two 
weeks from to-day. I dropped my watch where I was 
certain no one but-you might be apt to find it. And 
I did it purposely to try your honesty, I have fowid 
you true, Sybil is in the next apartment, and she 
wishes to speak with you. I am sure you will not 
longer keep her waiting.” 

Edward Mason required no fucther words to obey 
the evident wish of the Squire, but approaching 
and opening the door, the next minute he found bhim- 
self in the presence of, and enclosing in his arms, 
her who had long been enshrined in his heart’s dearest, 
purest, holiest meditations, as the “bright particular 
star” around which would revolve his greatest joys 
in the future. 

“Now I am happy,” cheerfully spoke the Squire, 
as our hero quitted him. “Sybil will soon be mar- 
ried to the man of her choice, and to one who traly 
loves her. That he is poor, I am well aware; but he 
has energy, and with my aid will certainly do well. 
lt is the nobility of the soul that makes the man, and 
not the amount of money which he may possess.” 

Edward and Sybil were united in wedlock’s holy 
bonds at the time which the Squire had appointed ; 
and in after years the latter often expressed the glad- 
ness he felt at the Test which was tlie occasion of his 
daughter’s more perfect happiwess aud contentment 
being assured. B. G. 


A Percy rn 1497.—The ‘‘ Household Book ” of this 
Earl, which bas been preserved, presents a singular 
picture of the semi-regal state of a great noble of those 
days—a state which combined tiie feudal power with 
the social magnificence of later times, There was a 
council of the great officers of the household, wlio 
assisted the Earl in drawing wp his code of economical 
laws; the constables and bailiffs of his eastles waited 
on his person in regular suceession ; all the officers of 
the household were gentlemen, and the table at which 
they sat was called the Knights’ Board. He kept 
eleven resident priests, and a doctor or bachelor of 
divinity as dean of his cliapel, with a regular esta!)- 
lishment of choristers. The number of persons per- 
manently supported in his houseliold was two hundred 
and twenty-three, and the annual cost of housekeeping 
was, in our money, £8,951.—The Great Governing 
Families of England. By John Langton Sanford and 
Meredith Townsend. 

Tue New Mavsoreum ror tHE Furure Dukes 
or NoRTHUMBERLAND Av ALNWICK.—The people of 
Northumberland will be glad to learn that, from 
henceforth, the heads of the illustrious house of Percy, 
with which so much of their own heroic fame, their 
native loyalty, tleir northern love, are se proudly 
interwoven, wi. have tlieir last rest on Northumbrian 
soil. In the green field behind Bailiffgute, a mauso- 
leum, to be the burial place of the future Dukes of 
Northumberland, is about to be erected. The place 
is within half a bowshot of the barbican of Alnwick 
Castle; andthe spot where William the Lion of Scot- 
land was taken prisoner; within sight of the storied 
and memorial windows that will soon eurich with 
their “dim religious light” the church of St. Michael, 
and of the famous ford where King Malcolm re- 
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ceived his mortal wound, when besieging Alnwick 
Castle; and overlooking the murmuring stream of 
the silver Aln, with its wooded heights, and quiet 
walks overarched with trees, with moss and ivy, and 
woodbine encircling them to their topmost branches ; 
and its veautiful banks, where the earliest primrose 
smiles by the river’s brim, and the fragrant hyacinth, 
and others of a thousand hues, “ purple all the ground 
with vernal flowers.” The first beams of the morn- 
ing sun, issuing from the glittering waters of the ocean, 
and his last parting rays that shed their golden glory 
around the head of Cheviot, will salute the holy pile 
—a fitting resting-place, with its quiet beauty, and 
holy associations, and traditionary story for the 
“Percies of Northumberland.” Henceforth, the 
remains of the Percies will be consigned to the 
tomb, amidst their own people, and in their own 
land. 


SHOPPING IN JERUSALEM. 


Tuer is a ditch in the centre of most of thestreets, 
but there are no side-walks and no pavements, for the 
unevenly laid stones do not deserve the name, nor are 
there any lamp-posts. At night you see here and 
there the dim flickering of a little earthen lamp of 
olive oil beside a reclining figure of a man, who lies 
sleeping upon a raised platform in front of his bazaar, 
and this is the only light one enjoys in a nocturnal 
walk through the city. Hence the necessity of carry- 
ing your own lamp—a necessity which is still fur- 
ther enforced by the regulation inflicting fine and im- 
prisonment upon all who are caught in the street 
without a tight after an early hour. 

The streets are lined with bare stone walls of prison- 
like houses, broken by a very few and very small 
latticed windows, and covered usually with arches or 
pieces of matting, stretched from house to house—the 
walls are generally ruined, and the matting always 
tattered. Thus Jerusalem wears an air of gloom and 
misery, and its inhabitants move about in keeping 
with the wretchedness of the streets and houses. It 
is impossible to discern a glad face amorg them, and 
the camels carefully plant their feet, noiselessly pur- 
suing their way, as if intuitively afraid of breaking 
the silent gloom. 

Suddenly, however, we enter a street where the 
people move more briskly; the camels are hurried 
along by loud threats from their drivers, and the shop- 
men still more loudly proclaim the merits of their 
wares. Countrywomen are seated on the sides of 
the streets, with baskets of fruits and of vegetables. 
The shops of the drygoods vendors are nothing more 
than rows of small platforms, four or five feet square, 
with shelves arranged round them, on which the goods 
are placed. The purchaser stands in the street, while 
the merchant indolently reclines en a rug spread over 
the platform. With utter indifference he lays aside 
his narghileh, and at first seems very careless whether 
we buy or not, but presently launches into great volu- 
bility on the excellence of his fabrics. 

Oriental bazaars have not the least pretensions to 
taste, but often make a great display of ricldy- 
embroidered goods. A white handkerchief is un- 
folded, which, although embroidered in gold, is of the 
coarsest cotton, and tears in the opening, Speaking 
of taste reminds me that among other purchases of 
one of my companions was a spool of white cotton, 
with which she intended making up her robe of black 
silk ! 

Huge piles of slippers are tumbled from the shelves 
—sonte of them plain yellow morocco, without orna- 
ment, and others with embroidery, and rosettes of 
pearls enclosing coloured stqnes; embroidered 
jackets of purple cotton velvet, worked with tinsel 
and bright silk, or gold and silk braid ; scraps of scar- 
let cloth with raised gold work, and tassels half a yard 
in length ; striped silk sashes from Damascus ; napkins 
perfumed with otto of roses, and embroidered in the 
corners; ready-made trousers, and red fez caps with- 
out seam. Calicoes are not only rare, but almost 
worthless, though their prices are nearly as high as 
those of silks. 

Further on is a fancy shop, with sparkling cut glass 
narghilehs, and little coffee-cup stands of richly em- 
bossed silver—Mohammed’s prohibition of silver to 
the contrary notwithstanding. For these they charge 
one piastre, or one pound. Other trinkets of harem 
use are here displayed, and next is the drug bazaar 
where all kinds of spices, drugs and perfumes are sold. 
Otto of roses, as weil as rose water, made from the 
roses Wady el Werd (valley of roses), can be bought 
at a marvellously low price. , Further on, the respec- 
table Armenian is seen manufacturing small trinkets 
and trifles with his scanty supply of instruments, and 
those of the rudest manufacture. With them, how- 
ever, he forms a ring, or sets an amulet, with wonder- 
ful skill. 

Interspersed among these are shops where bushels 
of beads are displayed, made of camel’s bone, amber, 
sandal and olive wood: then there are amulets, blood- 


stones from India, aud trinkets in pearl, made by the 
Bethlehemites, in imitation of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and a long. catalogue of saints, which are 
in great requisition among the devout pilgrims. Here 
and there a man may be seen standing by a small 
earthen furnace of embers, across which he throws 
wires strung with small pieces of mutton—a very po- 
pular dish. The bazaar is densely crowded with 
shrouded women and pilgrims from all parts of the 
world, and the air sounds with the screams of camel 
and donkey drivers. ‘Rooh! dahrac; woojac!” they 
cry—‘‘stand aside, your back, your face,” which, 
united to the babel of languages and the fierce gesti- 
culation characteristic of Orientals, presents a scene 
of noise and confusion completely bewildering. Add 
to this the braying of donkeys, the growling of camels 
the clattering of horses’ hoofs on the uneven stones, 
one’s care to avoid, at every step, the accumulated 
heaps of débris, and the hot rays of the sun piercing 





through the ragged matting overhead, and the reader 
may be content with the picture without wishing to 
participate in the reality. 








MAKING HASTE TO BE RICH. 

“ Penny to penny, shilling to shilling, and pound to 
pound, slowly and steadily, like the progress of a mole 
in the earth. That may suit some, but it will never 
do for Sidney Lawrence. There is a quicker road to 
fortune than that, and I am the man to walk in it, 
‘Enterprise’ is the word. Yes, enterprise, enterprise, 
enterprise! ‘ Nothing venture, nothing have!’ is my 
motto.” 

“*Slow and sure’ is the safe motto, my young 
friend, and if you will take my advice, you will be 
content to creep before you walk, and to walk before 
yourun. The penny to penny and pound to pound 
system is the only sure one.” 

This was the language of an old merchant, who had 
made his fortune by the system he recommended, and 
was addressed to a young man just entering business 
with a capital of ten thousand pounds, the joint pro- 
perty of himself and his only sister. 

Sidney Lawrence had been trained in a large mercan- 
tile establishment, that was doing an immense busi- 
ness, anu making heavy profits. But all its operations 
were made upon atlequate capital and enlarged expe- 
rience. 

When he commenced for himself, he could not brook 
the idea of keeping near the shore, like a little boat, 
and follow its safe windings—he preferred launching 
out boldly into tie ocean, and reaching the desired 
haven by the quickest course. 

He wished to accumulate money rapidly, and be- 
lieved that, with the capital he possessed, tive or six 
thousand a year might as easily be made as one, if a 
man had ouly suflicient enterprise to push business 
vigorously. 

The careful, plodding course pursued by some, and 
strongly recommended to him, he despised. It was 
beneath a man of true capacity. 

“ As I said before, ‘nothing venture, nothing have, 
replied Lawrence, to the old merchant’s good advice. 
“T am not content to eke out a thousand or two 
pounds every year, aud at the age of fifty or sixty to 
retire from business on a paltry twenty or thirty thou- 
sand pounds. I must get rich fast, or not at all.” 
“Remember the words of Solomon, my young 
friend,” returned the merchant. “‘ He that maketh 
haste to be rich, shall not be innocent.’ Among all 
the sayings of the wise man, there is not one truer 
than that. I have been in business for thirty years, 
and have seen the rise and fall of a good many ‘ enter- 
prising’ men, who were in a hurry to get rich ina 
very short.space of time. They grew up like mush- 
rooms ina night. But they were gone as quickly. I can 
point you to,at least twenty such men; and can name 
to you half a dozea more; who when reverses came 
were subjected to trials for alleged fraudulent practices, 
resorted to in extremity as a means.of sustaining their 
tottering credit and escaping the ruin that threatened 
to engulf them. One of these in particular wasa 
young man whom I hademployed and who had always 
acted with the most scrupulous honesty while in my 
employ. But he was ardent, ambitious, and anxious 
to get rich. His father started.him in a business with 
ten thousand pounds capital. In alittle while he was 
trading high, and pushing his business to the utmost 
of its capacity. At the end of a couple of years his 
father had to advance to him ten thousand pounds 
more to keep him from failing. During the next five 
years he expended with wonderful rapidity, built him- 
self a splendid house, and took his place as one of our 
wealthiest merchants. It was said of him that he had 
made a hundred thousand pounds. But ihe downfall 
came at last,as come I kuew it must. He toppled 
over and fell down headlong. Then'it was discovered 
that he had been making fictitious notes purporting to 
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be the bills payable of country merchants, which his 


own credit had made free] 
He had to stand a long nd painfal trial fort hae 

“But you don’t mean to insinuate,” said Ln Bey. 
rather sternly “ that I would be guilty of fo prance 
any ae 2” » orgery in 

idney Lawrence,” replied the mer, : 
in a firm, serious voice, RT am a Shin tine 
and always tell my real mind when I feel it m aan 
to do so, whether I give offence or not. That Solo. 
mon spoke truly when he said, ‘He that maketh } 4 
to be rich shall not be innocent,’ I fully belinne 
1eVe, 
because I am satisfied from what I have seon a: d 
known of business, that whoever follows it with 
eager desire to make money rapidly, will be subjects 
to daily temptations, and it will be almost impossib. 
or him not to seek advantages over his neighbour iy, 
trade, and trample under foot. the interests of Others to 
gain his own. If this is done in little matters up- 
scrupulously, it will in. the end be done in grea’ 
matters. What is the real difference, I should like ty 
know, between taking advantage of a man in bargain- 
ing, and getting his money by passing upon him , 
forged bill? The principle is undoubtedly the sane 
only one is a legal offence and the other is not. And. 
therefore, I hold that he who takes an undue advan. 
tage of bis fellow-man in trade, will not in the end 
hesitate about committing a greater wrong if he have 
a fair chance to escape from the penalty. In my 
young days the motto of most business men whio were 
not very, nice about the interests of others was 
‘Every man for himself, and heaven for us all,’ but 
the metto has become slightly changed im these times, 
It now-reads : ‘Every man for himself, and the deuce 
take the hindmost.’ I hear this too often unblush- 
ingly avowed, but see it much oftener acted gut all 
around me. My young friend, if you wish to keep, 
clear conscience, adopt neither of these mottoes, bu: 
regard in every transaction tlhe good of others as well 
as your own good, And let me most seriously ani 
earnestly warn you against making haste td be rich 
The least evil that can befall you in such an effort 
will be the almost certain wreck of all your worldly 
hopes some five or ten years hence, and your fall $0 
low that to rise again will be almost impossible.” 

This wejl-meant but plainly-uttered advice mor 
than half offended Lawrence. He replied, colily, 
that he thought he knew what he was about, and 
would try at least:to steer clear of the criminal law. 

With shrewduess, ;tact, untiring industry, aud a 
spirit that knew no discouragement, the young miu 
pressed forward in business. The warning of the 
merchant, if it did not repress his desire to get ric! 
in haste, caused him to look more closely than he 
would otherwise have done into every transaction be 
was about to make. This. saved him from mauy 
serious losses. 

The want of more capital soon began to be felt. H 
saw good operations every day that might be male 
if. he had capital enough to enter into them. 

“A man deserves no credit for getting rich if le 
have capital enough to work with,” was his favourite 
remark. “There is plenty of business to be dove 
and ways of making money in abundance, if the weaus 
are only at hand.” ‘ 

One week, if he had only been in possession 0 
means, he would have purchased a cotton factory ; the 
next week become possessed of a ship and entered 
into the East India trade; and the week after tuat 
purchased an interest in a lead mine. 

Money, money—more money, was ever his cry, 
for he saw golden opportunities constautly passivz 
unimproved. . ; 

A friend, ‘to whom he was expressing his desire 
for the use of larger capital, said to him one day: 

“T'll tell you how you can get more money.” 

“ How ?” was the eager question. 

“ Get into the direction of some bank, push through 
the notes of a business friend in whom you have cou- 
fidence, who will do the same for you in another 
bank, of which he is one of the managers. Ther 
are wheels within wheels in these moneyed i- 
stitutions, from which the few, and not the mavy, 
reap the nwst benefit. Connect yourself with as mat) 
as you cay,f them, and make the most of the oppor 
tunities Sich connection will afford. You kuow 
Balmier ?” 

“ Yes.” . 

“ And what a rushing business he does?” 

“ Yes.” 


“He dragged heavily enough, and was always 
flying about for money until he took a hint, and got 
into the.Country and Town Bank. Since, theu, he 


has done five times as much business as before.” 
“Ts it possible? ” 


“Qh, yes. You are not fully up to the tricks of 
trade yet, I see, shrewd as ~ are.” eI 
“Ikuow well enough how to use. money, but 
have not yet learned how to get it.” : } 

“That will all come in good time. We are just 
now getting up a company, in order te start a new 





bank, in which I am a director, aud I can easily 
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manage to get you in if you subscribe pretty liberally 
to the stock. It is to be called the Premium Bank.” 

“But I have no money to invest in stock, That 
would be taking away, instead of adding to my capi- 
tal in trade, which is light enough, in all conscience.” 

“There will be no trouble about that. Qaly an in- 
stalment of five shillings in the pound will be neces- 
sary to set the institution going, and not. more than 
that triffing amount will be called in at atime. After 
two or three instalments have been paid you can draw 
out two-thirds of the money in stock-notes.” 

“Indeed! that’s the way it’s done?” 

“Yes. You ought to take about a hundred shares, 
which will make it easy for us to have you put en 
the board of directors.” 

“I will do it!” was the prompt response to this. 

“ And take my word for it, you will not be many 
months a bank director, if you improve the opportu- 
vities that will be thrown in your way, without, having 
a good deal more money at your command than at 

resent.” 

The new bank company was formed, and when 
an election of the board of managers was held, Law- 
rence went in as a director, 

He had not held the position many months before, 
by favouring certain paper that was presented from 
certain quarters, he got. paper favoured that came from 
certain other quarters; and in this was individually 
benefitted by getting the use of about fifteen thousand 
pounds additional capital, which came .to him really, 
bat not apparently, from the bank, in which he held a 
hundred shares of stock. For the sake of appearance, 
he did not borrow back his instalments or stock notes. 


It was a littke matter, and would have looked as if he | 


were pressed for money. 

From this time, Sidney Lawrence became a financier, 
and plunged hos nae all the mysteries of money 
raising. His busffess operations became daily more 
and more extended, yet he never appeared to be much 
pressed for money. Atthe end of a couple of years 
he held the office of director in two banking institu- 
tions, and was president of an insuramce and discount 
company. 

It is hard to serve two masters. The-mind of man 
is so constituted, and the influences bearing upon it are 
so peculiar in their orderly arrangement, that the 
more it is concentrated upon ene object and pursuit, 
the more perfection and certainty attends its action. 
But if it be divided between two objects and pursuits, 
and especiaMy if both of these require much thought, 
its action will be imperfect to a certain degree in both, 
or one will suffer while the other absorbs the most 
attention. 

Thus it happened with Lawrence. While ardently 
engaged in finance, his business received less atten- 
tion. Instead of using to the best possible advantage 
the money already obtained in his financial opera- 
tions, he strove eagerly after more. In fact, too reck- 
less an investment in many instances of borrowed 
capital, from which no return could be obtained, per: 
haps for years, made his necessities as great as before, 
and kept in constant activity all the resources of his 
mind, in order to meet his liabilities. 

* . « * * 

Ten years from the time when Sidney Lawrence 
started in business have passed. He is living in hand- 
some style, and keeps his carriage. Five or six years 
previously, he was married to a beautiful and noble- 
minded woman, who was connected with some of the 
best families of the city. He has three children. 

“Are you not well, dear?” asked his wife one day 
about this period. They were sitting at the dinner- 
he and Mr, Lawrence was hardly tasting his 


at haven't much appetite,” he replied, indiffer- 
ently, 

“You eat scarcely anything. I am afraid you give 
Yourself too much up to business.” 

Mr. Lawrence did not reply. He had evidently not 
heard more than half of his wife’s last remark. In a 
little while he left .the table, saying as he rose that he 
had some business requiring his immediate attention. 
Mrs. Lawrence glanced towards the door that closed 
after her husband with a troubled look, and sighed. 

From his dwelling Mr. Lawrence hurried to his 
office and spent’ an hour there in examining his 
account books, and in making calculations. At twelve 
O'clock he met the directors of the insurance company, 
of which ‘he was still president, at an extra meeting. 
All had grave faces. There was a statement of the 
affairs of the company upon the table, around which 
they were gathered. It showed that in the two weeks 
last past, notes amounting in all to one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds would fall due, while not over 
fity thousand pounds in bills receivable, maturing 
Within that time, were on hand, and the available cash 
Tesources of the company, were not over five thousand 
pownds. The time was when by an extra effort the 
Sum needed could easily have been raised. But extra 
efforts had been put forth so often of late, that the 
Company had exhausted nearly all its resources. 





“Tdo not understand,” remarked one of the di- 
rectors, looking up from the statement he had been 
carefully examining, “ how there can be a hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds of notes due so soon, and only 
fifty thousand peunds in bills receivable, maturing 
in the same time. If I am not mistaken, the notes 
were never issued, except against bills having a few 
days shorter time to run. How is this, Mr. Law- 
rence ?” 

“ All that is plain enough,” the president replied, 
promptly. “A large portion of these bills have been 
at various times discounted for us in varfous banks 
when we have needed money.” 

* Bat how could we be in such need of money ?” in- 
quired the director, earnestly. He had been half 
asleep in his place for over a year, and was just be- 
ginning to get hiseyes open. ‘I believe we have had 
no serious iosses of late. There have have been but 
few fires that have touched us.” 

“But there have been a good many failures in the 
last six months, most of which have affected us, and 
in some fo quite a heavy amount,” returned the pre- 
sident. “Our discount business has proved most 
unfortunate.” 

“So I should think, if it has lost usa hundred thou- 
sand pounds, as appears from this statement.” 

“It is useless to look at that now,” said Mr. Law- 
rence. ‘The great business to be attended to is the 
raising of means to meet this trying emergency. How 
is it to be done?” 

There was a deep silence and look of concern. 

“Can it be raised at all? Is there any hope of 
saving the institution ?” asked one of the board. 

“In my opinion, none in the world,” was replied by 
another. “I have thought of little else but the affairs 
of the company since yesterday, and am satisfied that 
all hope is gone. There are thirty thousand pounds 
to be provided to-morrow. Our balance is but five 
thousand, even if all the bills maturing to-day have 
been paid.” 

“Which they have, I presume, as no protests have 
come in,” remarked the president. 

“But what is the sum of five thousand pounds set 
off against thirty thousand? It is as nothing.” 

“Surely, gentlemen, you are not prepared to give 
up in this way ?” said the president, earnestly. “A 
failure will be a most disastrous thing, and we shall 
all be deeply sufferers in the community if it takes 
place. We must make efforts and sacrifices to carry 
it through. Here are twelve of us; can we not on our 
individual credit, raise the sum required? I, for one, 
will issue my bills for twenty thousand. If the other 
directors wiil come forward in the same spirit, we ma¥ 
exchange the bills among each other, and by endors- 
ing them mutually, get them through the various 
banks where we have friends or influence, and thus 
save tke institution. Gentlemen, are you prepared to 
meet me in this proposal ?” 

Two or three responded affirmatively. Some posi- 
tively declined ; and others wanted to think of it. 

“Tf we pause to think, all is ruined,” said Mr. 
Lawrence, excitedly. “ We must act promptly.” 

But each member of the board remained firm to the 
first impression. Nothing could be forced, and reflec- 
tion only tende® to confirm those who opposed the 
president’s views in their opposition to the plan sug- 
gested. The meeting clesed, after two hours’ perplex- 
ing deliberation, without determining upon any course 
of action. At ten o’clock on the next day the directors 
were to meet again. 

Mr. Lawrence walked the floor for half of that 
night, and lay awake for the other half- To sleep 
wasimpossible. Thus far, in the many difficulties he 
had encountered, a way of escape from them had 
opened either on the right band or the left, but now 
no way of escape presented itself. A hundred plans 
were suggested to his mind, canvassed, and then put 
aside. He saw but one measure of relief, if it could 
be carried out; but that he had proposed already, and 
it was not approved. 

The unhappy state in which she saw her husband 
deeply distressed Mrs. Lawrence. 

Earnestly did she beg of him to tell her all that 
troubled him, and let her beara part of the burden 
that was upon him. 

At first he evaded her question; but, to her oft-re- 
peated and tenderly urged petition to be a sharer in 
his pdins as well as his pleasures, he mentioned the 
desperate state of affairs in the company of which he 
was president. 

‘But, my dear husband,” she replied to this, “ you 
cannot be held responsible for the losses the institution 
has sustained,” 

“True, Florence; but the odium, the censure, the 
distress that must follow its failure—I cannot bear to 
think of these. My credit, too, will suffer, for I shall 
lose all I have invested in the stock, and this fact, 
when known, will impair confidence.” 

“ All this is painful and deeply to be regretted, Sid- 
ney,” said the wife, speaking in as firm a voice as she 
could assume. “ Butitisa calamity that eannot now be 





avoided, and is not the result of any wrong act of 
yours ; let a clear conscience sustain you in this 
severe trial. Let the public censure; let odium be 
attached to your name—so long as your conscience is 
clear and your integrity unsullied, these cannot really 
hurt you.” 

But this appeal had little or no effect. The mind of 
jos unhappy man could not take hold of it, or feel its 

orce. 

It was repeated again and again, and with as little 
ant Finally, he begged to be left to his own reflec- 

ions. 

In tears his wife complied with his request. That 
night she slept as little as her miserable husband. 

On the next day the company was announced 
among the list of failures. On the day following 
Sidney Lawrence suspended payment. Assignees 
were appointed to take charge of the effects of tlic 
company, who immediately commenced a rigid exami- 
nation into its affairs. 

Lawrence made an assignment at the same time for 
the benefit of his creditors. 

One evening, about a week after his failure, Mr. 
Lawrence came home paler and more disturbed than 
ever. There was something wild in the expression of 
his countenance. 

“Florence,” he said, as soon as he was alone with 
her, “I must leave in the morning.” 

“Why?” eagerly asked his wife, her face instantly 
blanching. 

“Business requires me to go. I have seen your 
father, and have made arrangements with him for 
you to go to his house with the children, while I am 
away. This property, as I have before told you, has 
to be sold, and the sale will probably take place while 
I am gone.” 

“ How soon will you return? ” 

“T cannot tell exactly; but I will come back as 
quickly as possible.” 

There was something in the manner of her husband 
as he made this announcement, that startled and 
alarmed Mrs. Lawrence. 

She tried to ask many questions, but her voice 
failed her. Leaning her head heavily upon her hus- 
band’s breast, she sobbed and wept for a long time. 
Lawrence was much affected, and kissed the wet 
cheek of his wife with unwonted fervour. 

On the next morning early, the unhappy nan 
parted with his family. His wife clung to him with 
an instinctive dread of the separation. Tears were in 
his eyes, as he took his children one after another in 
his arms and kissed them tenderly. 

“God bless you all, and grant that we may meet 
again under brighter skies!” he said, as he clasped 
his wife to his bosom in a long embrace, and then 
tore himself away. 

On the third day after Mr. Lawrence left, one of the 
newspapers contained the following paragraph ; 

“THE —— INsuRANCE ComPpANY.—We understand 
that in the investigation of the affairs of this concern, 
it has been discovered that Mr. Lawrence, the pre- 
sident, proves to be a defaulter in the sum of nearly a 
hundred thousand pounds. The public are aware 
that notes were issued by the company to a large 
amount. These bore only the signature of the presi- 
dent. It now appears that Mr. Lawrence used this 
paper without the knowledge of the directors. He 
signed what he wanted for hisown use, and when 
these came due signed others and negotiated them, 
managing through the principal clerk in the institu- 
tion, who, it seems, was an accomplice, to keep the 
whole matter a secret. This was continued until he had 
used the credit of the concern up to a hundred thousand 
pounds, when it sunk under the load. Preparations 
were made, immediately on the discovery of this, to 
have him arrested and tried for swindling, but he has 
left the country. We presume, however, that he will 
be apprehended and brought back. His own private 
affairs are said to be in a most deplorable condition. It 
is thought that nota shilling in the pound will be 
realized at the final settlement.” 

Here we drop a veil overthe history of the man who 
had made haste to be rich, and was not innocent. His 
poor wife waited vainly for him to return, and, his 
children asked often for their father, and wondered 
why he stayed-so long away. 

Years passed before they again met, and then it.was 
in a distant Tind, and in sorrow and wea 

. W. G. 


Tue Paris journals have a story of a man of middle 
who recently ordered:a dinner for eight at a 
restaurant there, paying for the repast liberally in ad- 
vance. He came in at the appointed time alone, 
placed upon the unoccupied plates slips of paper in- 
scribed with the names of the notes of music, and 
ordered the viands to be served as if every chair was 
occupied by a guest.. The whole course of the banquet 
was gone through with, even to eight cups of coffee 
after the dessert, and then the man placed a pistol in 
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his ear, and fired. The waiter, suspecting the design, 
had previously drawn the cliarge from the weapon, 
but the explosion of the cap convinced the lunatic that 
he was killed, and he has ever since insisted, in the 
asylum to which he was carried, that he is dead and in 
purgatory. It appears that the poor fellow was once 
au opera singer, that he lost his voice by sickness, 
and that ke thought it would be rather a brilliant idea 
to take his leave of the world by giving « parting 
banquet to. the notes which had so cruelly deserted 
him. 

Tne Prorirs or Gas.—The shareholders in the 
Phoenix Gas Company had a return last year, ia the 
shape of dividend, bonus, &c., of no less than 38 per 
cent. The ordinary dividend was 10 per cent. ; back 
dividend (1858) 1 per cent.; a share of the value of 
£16, bearing 5 per cent. interest, was allotted to every 
holder of am origina] share of £60; and to each of 
whom was also given the opportunity of taking £40 of 
a new stock at 7} per cent. interest; the total result 
being, as we have stated, a profit of 38 per cent.in the 
year. 


INEQUALITY OF MIND. 
Such are the depths of the human mind, 
That line and plummet never yet could fathom. 

Tue great inequality that we often perceive in the 
productions of the mind of the same man, is not in the 
least to be wondered at; for, as man’s body is com- 
posed of the elements, so it varies with the weather, 
and changes oftener than the moon; ‘so the soul, 
though in itself immatable, yet as it is connected with 
and compelled te act in.and through those corporeal 
organs, which are always changing, must of necessity 
have its powers of action more or less impeded, must 
rise or fall like the mercury in the glass, aecording to 
their degree of clearness. Hence the mind is one 
hour pure as ethereal air, the next, foul as the thickest 
fog. 

Since the powers of the mind do thus depend upon 
the organs of the body, which vary like the wind, where 
is the certainty of human wit? Where the boast of 
human reason? This fickleness of the mortal frame, 
this instability of human wisdom, should teach us hu- 
mility, an:! abase our pride. 

There is surely no passion whatever so universal in 
the human species as pride, yet none so unreasonable ; 
it is indeed the very foundation of folly, and he that 
has the greatest share of it, must of consequence have 
the least of reason. If we look threugh the whole 
race of man, shall we not see them all complaining 
of some want or other? But where shall we find 
one who has reason enough to complain of his defi- 
ciency of that? We all complain of the want of 
something which we do not really need; yet the only 
thing which we do truly want, we all think we have 
not only enough of, but some to spare; for who is 
there that is not satisfied with his own share of sense, 
or does not think himself able to direct others? Our 
pride of reason is indeed so great, that we are more 
ambitious of being esteemed wise than good; yet 
what can more plainly prove our folly? for who was 
ever at once both wicked and wise? Wisdom and 
wickedness can be no more united, than truth and 
falsehood; wherever one enters the other must 
retire. 

Those who have most wisdom, will ever be most 
humble; they will acknowledge that, whatsoever 
qualifications they may blessed with, the honour of 
them is due only to their Creator, 








Tue Queen’s own signature has been appended to 
a second letter frem her Majesty to the King of Abys- 
sinia, relating to the Englishmen he is detaining as 
prisoners. ‘The third time of asking may not be in 
so pleasant a fashion for the King. 

A Great French physician recently asked and ob- 
tained four hundred thousand francs (£16,000) to go 
to Russia to attend a patient. We hope he cured him ; 
he could afford to do so at that figure, which was the 
consolidation of a life of fees. 


Some people of Wurtemburg have quite eclipsed 
the lettter of the Empress of the French asking for 
aid to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, as they have 
sent out a commission authorised to do so at the cost of 
the Wurtemburg people. When it is finished per- 
haps France will take the credit of it, and the custody 
of it into her hands. It would not be the first time she 
fed and grew fat on other’s glory. 

An AnecpoTe For Mr Jesse.—Recently,.a coast- 
guardsman named Hooker removed from Dungeness 
to Shoreham, having in his possession a favourite cat, 
which he was determined to remove with him. When 
the day arrived for his departure puss was packed up 
in a basket, and seated by ker master in the train. 


which time she was allowed her liberty, when it ap- 
pears she was not at all pleased with her new domi- 
cile. Hooker, finding his cat did not make her appear- 
ance, offered a reward to any one who should bring 
her to him, but he was greatly surprised on receiving 
a letter from a friend at Dungeness asking him if he 
had lost kis cat. He wrote back stating that he had; 
and it appeared that she had performed the journey of 
between sixty and seventy milcs in three days, 


== 


NO USE TO TRY TO PLEASE EVERYBODY. 


“Tr you please,” said the Weathercock to the Wind, 
“¢urn me tothe south; there is sucha cry-out against 
the cold, that I am afraid they'll pull me down if I 
stop much longer in this north quarter.” 

So the Wind came from the south, and the sun was 
master of the day, and rain fell abundantly. 

‘Oh, please to turn me from the south,” said the 
Weathercock to the Wind again. “Tho potatoes 
will be spoilt, and the corn wants dry weather, and 
while I am here, rain it will; and, what with the 
heat and the wet, the farmers are just mad against 
me.” 

So the wind shifted into the west, and there camo 
soft drying breezes day after day. 

‘*Oh, dear, dear! ” said the Weathercock, “here’s a 
pretty te do; such evil looks as I get from eyes all 
round me the first thing every morning! the grass is 
getting parched up, and there is no water for the 
stock; and what isto be done? As to the gardeners, 
they say there isn’t a pea to be seen, and the vege- 
tables will wither. Do turn me somewhere else.” 

And the Wind turned the Weathercock te the east. 

** What do they say to you now ?” he asked. 

“What?” cried the Weathercock; “why, every- 
body has caught cold, and everything is blighted— 
that’s what they say; and there isn’t a misfortune 
that happens but somehow or other they lay it te the 
east wind.” 

“ Well!” cried the Wind, “let them find fault; I 
see it’s impossible for you and me to please every- 
body ; so in future I shall blow where I like, and you 
shall go where I like, without asking any questions. 
I don’t know but that we shall satisfy more then than 
we can do now, with all our consideration.” 
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SWORD MAKER OF TOLEDO. 
ee 
OHAPTER XXVL 
Isolani. Willitexplove, ha? Is the duke about 
To make the attempt? In me, friend, you may place 
Full confidence. Nay, put me to the proof! 

Octavio. That may happen! 

German Play. 

Tue Magician of Toledo was sitting in his serpent- 
room, which was brilliantly lighted. The diamond 
eyes of his serpent girdle sparkled in the soft full 
radiance ef the beaming lamps; his coiled reptiles 
upon the floor looked startlingly natural in their pes- 
ture, as if about to spring; their orested heads flashed 
with ornamenting jewels ; and in the further corner a 
dying smoke arose from the censer on its tripod, show- 
ing that he had just dismissed some fate-tempting 
visitor. 

His immense black cat, Diablo, with its staring 
yellow eyes, set in front of him, regarding him silently, 
and looking more like some evil thing than ever. 

“This is tiresome, Diablo,” he said, with a yawn. 
“We must go out fora walk, Ah! there's a visiter !’ 

A loud knock upon the outer door had reached his 
hearing. In a few moments, the door of the apart- 
ment opened noisclessly, and Yusef glided in, making 
& low salaam, as he said: 

“Count Garcia awaits your pleasure in the ante- 
room.” 

“T will see him!” declared Coronado, a Jook of 
pleasure creeping up into bis burning eyes. “ Usher 
Lim in.” 

Yusef bowed low, with the palm of his hand stretched 
downward, as a@ mark of respect to his master, and 
withdrew, soon ushering Count Garcia into the magi- 
cian’s presence. 

“Glad to sec you, count,” said Coronado, extending 
his hanc, but not offering to rise from his stuffed 
chair. “It seems a long time since I last saw you. 
How is your lovely little captive ? ” 

“What? Do you not know?” asked Garcia, in 
surprise. “I thought everything was known to 

ou.” a 

“ Everything is open to my hagwledy: corrected the 
magician, passing his hand caressingly over his long 
and crinkled beard. “I have not taken the trouble 
to investigate your affairs since you were last here. I 
know, however, that you have lost her,” 





When they arrived at the coast-guard station at Shere- 
ham puss was liberated from her hasket. but not 
alla? ad to go out of the |.ouse for three dwys, wiier , 


“Indeed!” exclaimed the count, expressing surprise, 
and forgettiog that his own manuer had betrayed the 
iach 





————__==== 

“As you know all about it, I may ag wel} tg) 
that young Montes has played me ¢ ‘ll you 
ever vie . sida he Tast tick he 

“Young Montes?” ejaculated the macic: 
trolling his features by a strong effort, Thee te 
claimed: “Ah! ho has tossed your path again? ‘Th, 
girl has escaped from your house, and left Toledo with 
her father? ‘You secured pessessibn of her upon th 
road, as you told me direetly afterwards, and now J oe 
rs a ele ty cia ° 

“Yes, and that not the worst. Th 
riding outside the city this morning and i Ab 
by some robbers, and this Montes came to his aid and 
po patie boy = wr er heshall give him half 

Pp y, and unless I do better, will } i 
whole at his death.” . navn hie tp 

“Tho duke leave Juan Montes half his wealth! 
culated the magician, fixing his burning gaze upon the 
count’s face. “This is strange! There must be some 
power stronger than mine st work!” he added, almost 
inaudibly. “Is this retribution ? ” 

“ What did you say ?” inquired Garcia. 

“I said,” returned Coronado, summoning the blood 
back to his suddenly pale face, “that this must not be! 
You onght to remove Juan Montes from your path! 
From the first moment the-duke beheld him, he has 
been dissatisfied with you!” 

“You are right!” declared the count, his eyes 
gleaming with a sudden resolution. “TI will remove 
him! But,” he added, “my father also said that if I 
attempted to injure the sword-maker, he should give 
Juan the whole of his property!” 

“ How can he, if he is dead?” asked the magician, 
with some impatience. “Still, my dear count, I wish 
to stipulate, if I assist in your schemes, that Juan 
Montes shall be given unharmed inte my keeping.” 

The count leoked suspiciously at the necromancer, 
and finally inquired: 

“What can you want of him? I think it would be 
better to silence him on the spot!” 

“You are wrong!” returned Coronado. “ Besides, 
I, too, have a hatred against this young man, and he 
must be given up to me! When he is safe in my 
hands, then you. must go to the dake and humble 
yourself to him; tell him that it has cut you to the 
soul to see this sword-maker preferred before you; 
that you have thought over your past, and see your 
many errors,and that you want to be reinstated in his 
affections, My word for it, he would take you to his 
arms! He is the most unsuspicious of men, as I have 
ge to know,” and a strange smile ourved his 

1 


eja- 


ps. 
“Your advice is good,” said the count, thoughtfully, 


“and I will follow it. But if he does not change his 
will in my favour, what then ?” 

“Nothing. If he has made any will already, you 
must find and burn it.. Then be the repextant, hum- 
bled son, and soften him.” 

“ And then ?” 

“ Invite him out for a walk,” replied the magician, 
wee singular gleam in his eyes, “and bring him 

ere!” 

“ Hore!” ejaculated Gareia. 

“Here! I will dispose of him for you, without 
leaving any unpleasant memories in your mind. 
Once di of, and no will left, you will inherit 
everything !” 

The eount’s face lighted up with fiendish joy. _ 

“You are a true friend to me,” he said, grasping 
the magician’s hand. ‘I know not why I place such 
implicit confidence in you, but I have a strange liking 
for you. But you haven't told me what you demand 
for your serviees ?” e 

“T want nothing. I have taken a strange liking to 
you!” rejoined Coronado, “I have money enough, 
and to spare. My timo is my own, and I take plea- 
suro in assisting a young gentleman like you to 
his rights. Besides, as I said, I hate that Juap 
Montes!” 

“ And you will remove my father?” asked the couut, 
in a whisper. 

“T will, You shall be his heir in less than two 
hours after you bring hins here!” . ; 

“ And then, if I could only gain possession of Syria, 
the little Jewess,” said Garcia, “I should, indeed, be 
happy! Can you not tell me where she is, or where 
to look for her ?” : ' 

The magician was thoughtful for a little wil, 
during which time Count Garcia revelled in dreams . 
his future happiness, when his father and Juan shoult 
both be dead, and he should be the owner of the duke’s 
vast wealth. 

“Tell me how you lost her,” said Coronado, finally 
breaking the silence. “Tell me, also, all you have 
heard about her since then.” , or" 

In reply the count gaye a bungling narration 0 
Juan's rescue of Syria, leaving out all mention < 
Captain Monaldo or ® disguise, and then related / 
account J use pes given the duko of their subsequen 
adventures, adding : : 

“A gervaut of Tae named Pepe, happened to be 
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inthe weods near Valencia lately, and encountered 
the maiden, who was filling a pail with water from a 
epriog, # fact which showed that she was hiding in the 
vicinity. He attempted to seize her, but she ran away, 
and he Jost her in the deep shade of the trees. He 
searched long and vainly for her, and then came to 
me with the news, I hardly eredited the story; but 
on his repeating the conversation they held together, I 
collected a few friends and went down and madea 
thorough search. We found nothing of ‘her or her 
friends. There was a spot on the edge of a creck 
that looked as though a boat had been moored there, 
and there were childish footprints upon the springy 
tank, which were doubtless Syria’s. There was a 
strange-looking beap of stones and earth inva dense 
spot in the wood, but a bird had belt its nest wpon it, 
and I concluded it had nothing to do with the object 
of my search: Jews don’t ge burying their money in 
jigh mounds to attract attention,” he’ added, with a 


coarse laugh. ; 

“You are right, count,” respended)the magician, 
with an abstracted gaze. “ Ben Isradl log} hig money 
in that plague ship if he took it with bim. I think 
he was too cunning to do that, sinée gold has been 
detained in the country, and the goverment ven 
these Jews letters of credit instead. Im fact he eould 

t do it.” A Ay 
mel know ke didn’t have it with hingf declared 
Garcia, remembering the robber’s search. * 

“But he might have had letters of credit,” suggested 
the necromarcer. é P ; 

“ And did not,” said the count, % 

“Then he left it in Toledo. Ieee you. até puzzled 
at that idea, count, wendering how he could ever 
remove it. You forget that Juag Montes is probably 
in his confidence, and can take i¢ t6 him whérever he 
may be.” 

“What a fool I havo been!” cried Garcia, in a 
chagrined tone. “I gee it all now. And Ben Israel, 


and Syria and her betrothed, are hiding in the vicinity } 


of Valencia, while Juan Montes comes te Teledo for 
more money. They will have to wait along time 
lefore he comes. Won't Ben Israel think he has con- 
fled his secret to a traitor when he waits an@ aaits, 
and no Juan cemes with money? That will deiain 
them beyond the appeinted four months! ” 

“When the time passes for his return to them,” 
said the magician, ‘‘ they will be hastenixg to Toledo 
to see what has become of him. It would be well for 
you to have spies at every gate to let you know of 
their coming. Then take Syria to your house, or 
elsewhere, and persecute Een Israel aud the young 
Jew as much as you choose,” 

The count grasped the hand of the magician 
warmly, and for a little time silence fell between 
them. This silence Garcia improved by dwelling with 
a eurions gaze upon the strange adornings of the room, 
wondering at the appearance ef the sinister-looking 
cat,and wishing that he had, like his conrpanien, 
the pewer to penetrate the secret hearts of mankind. 

“How are we to secure Juan Montes?” he asked, 
atlength. “He is ill now with a wound; and, of 
course, old Montes and a host of admiring neighbours 
vill sit up with him and nurse him.” 

“T will keep a vigilant watch upon him,” returned 
the necrcmancer, “and as soon as he is able to stir 
about alone, will Jet you know. Then you, Yusef, 
and J, will go to his shop in the dead of night and 
secare him. Trust me that he shall net escape me. 
lam as cunning as the serpents I love so- well.” 

Count Garcia shuddered instinctively at the hissing 
tone in which this declaration was made, but there 
wasa fascination about the man that overcame his 
horrer of him. 

They conversed for a long time, the younger villain 
‘nconsciously permitting his companion to sound tlie 
lowest depths of his base nature, and beceme possessed 
of the key to his character, which was thorough 
selfishness. 

“Hew pleased yeu look, Senor Coronado,” said 
Garcia, encountering the delighted gaze of the necro- 
maneer, ‘“ What are you thinking about 2?” 

“You,” was the response. “Iam glad to see that 
you are not more like the duke, and tliat you and I 
shall take comfort in the future together. There is 
nothing like enjoying one’s self, count. Take your 
fill of pleasure in your youth. You are now the 
king's chamberlain, ‘ I see no reason why you should 
hot sueceed Minister de Torre; eventually, and be 
ho behind the throne—greater than royalty 


The count’s eyes gleamed and sparkled. 

“Do you think so?” he demanded, ‘I feel that I 
have the necessary brains and ambition. I have 
heard that you are a true prophet. But the first thing 
to be done is to remove these present obstacles, and to 
ah possession of Syria. Then I can dream and 

2, 

“You are right, duke—that is, count!” said Coro- 
nado, correcting himself. “Excuse my mistake. You 
Will 60 soon wear a ducal coronet, you know.” 





Count Garcia was delighted, and again grasped his 
companion’s hand as lie arose, and said: 

“JT will now return home. A line from you, de- 
livered by the hands of Yusef, to me at my father’s 
residene@, will summon me to you at any moment to 
carry out our plan against Juan Montes !” 

“Very well,” responded the magician. “TI shall 
send it quite early in the evening. Let it be the 
signal for you to humble yourself at your father’s feet, 
and when you are reinstated in his favour, hasten to 
me, and we will seize Montes!” 

This diabolical scheme having been matured, the 
two plotters exchanged a few compl'ments, and then 
Count Garcia left the magician, and hastened home- 
ward. 


OHAPTER xXXVIL 


Tertsky. is m mfort—he remains our hos . 
Ilo, TF pe J ome stir from here alive. a 
. Wallenstein. 

A week had elapsed after the interview of the 
count and the eaten, a week during which the 
chamberlain had devoted himself to the duties of his 
official position, and still he had.received no note from 
Coronado. 

“ If I do not hear from him this evening,” he mut- 
tered, as he hastened towards his father's residence, in 
the early twilight, “I shall go to him, and demand 
the reasen of his delay. My father has been visiting 
Juan Montes every day the past week, soothing him 
in his delirium, and getting more and more attached to 
him! I remember when Montes gave me that weund 
in my shoulder, I was left to groan alone ia my cham- 
ber, with only my valet to attend me! An unnatutal 
father he must be, to prefer a low sword-maker to 
his ewn son, But Til soon be even with him!” he 
added, an expression of fiendish joy flitting over his 
éwarthy face. 

On entering the saloon, he found his father reclin- 
ing upon a couch, with marks of recent emotion upon 
his countenance, 

“You have returned from the sword-makers’, 
father,” he said, throwing off his cloak. “How is 
Don Juan this evening ?” 

““Much better. He sat up to-day, and talked with 
me. His delirium has vanished, but he is all excite- 
ment and impatience to carry out some desired object. 
A dozen times to-day he started for the coor, and a 
dozen times I restrained him, telling him that he 
would benefit no one by his precipitation, and would 
kill himself! I think he will start to-morrow, weak 
and reducedas heis. He will not stand much further 
delay.” 

“‘T must hurry that magician,” thought Garcia, im- 
patiently. “Juan Montes will be leaving Toledo to- 
morrow, and may possibly escape even me and my 
band! We must operate to-night, if at all!” 

His thoughts were interrupted by a rap at the door 
ef the saloon, and a servant entered, handing him a 
note, stating it had just been left for him. 

It was from Coronado, very cautiously worded, and 
inviting him to call that evening at a late hour for the 
purpose already agreed upon, and not to forget to 
apologize to the duke before coming. 

Count Garcia smiled with satisfaction. 

“Who is your correspondent, Ciro?” asked the 
duke, when the servant bad withdrawn. 

“Lady Leonora Bernabe,” replied the count, un- 
blushingly. ‘She invites me to call upon her this 
evening, and evinces a very forgiving spirit toward 
all my shortcemings.” 

“Ge and visit her, Ciro. She is more gentle than 
I thought. Remember that youare engaged to marry 
her. I shall be glad when you are married, my son. 
I have much faith in the influence of a good wife!” 

“ So have I,” returned Garcia, hypocritically. “ But 
the Lady Leonora is too frivolous to suit me. She 
cares for nothing save dress and jewels. I want a 
wife who knows something more !” 

‘*The very fact that she sent you that note shows 
that she is something more than frivolous,” said the 
mistaken duke. 

Garcia crambled the note in his hand and thrust it 
into his pocket. 

“Since you wish me to marry, father,” he said, in 
a more respectful tone than he had lately assumed to- 
wards his father, ‘1 will doso! Your will shall be 
my law!” 

The duke scanned his features searchingly, and 
replied: 

‘Your eonsideration for my wishes is something 
new, Cire. What do you propose to gain by it 2” 

“ Your forgiveness for my past conduct, and your 
love and esteem,” whined the ceunt, coucealing his 
face in his cambric pocket handkerchief. “I regret 
my unfilial conduct during my whole life, father. I 
have been an unworthy son,” and he pretended to 
break down in a burst of tears. 

The duke regarded him very narrowly, and asked, 
coldly : 





“To what may I attribute this late senso of your 
derelictions ? To my remarks a week ago about Don 
Juan Montes, that F should leave him half, and per- 
haps the whole of my property ?” 

* Oh, how cruelly you misjudge me, father!” said 
Garcia, in a tone of assumed grief. “But I deserve 
that you sheuld.” 

“You haven’t told me what has awakened you to a 
sense ef your shortcomings,” persisted the duke, feel- 
ing convinced that Garcia's grief was all a sham. 

“ T have seen your affections alienated from me to a 
perfect stranger, a low-born and vile a 

“Stop, sir! I will not hear you call Juan Montes by 
those names!” said the duke, sternly. “If you have 
anything to say to me, say it, but let Don Juan’s 
name alone.” 

Count Gareia really was abashed by this reception 
of his words, and it was seme moments before he could 
resume. 

“T mean to say,” he said, at length, “that I have 
seen your affections alfénated from me to a perfect 
stranger, and I suppose it is mostly my own fault. I 
desire to do better—to win back your affection and 
esteem. If yen will enly eacourage me, father, per- 
haps I might be worthy to inherit your name yet.” 

The stern expression left the duke’s countenance, 
and a look of sorrow succeeded it. The hypo- 
critical remarks of his son bad touched his noble 
heart. 

He remembered that he had never loved Ciro much 
whem his son was but a mere child, that he had always 
been repelled from him by Ciro’s little acts of mean- 
ness aud injustice, as well as by some subtle and in- 
explicable instinct, 

Although at times his heart had overflowed with 
parental tenderness, he had never been able to lavish 
it npon the count, but he had always felt some aching 
void which he could not fill, 

“Well, Ciro,” he said, in a softened voice, “be you 
sincere or not in your present professions, I will do my 
best to encourage you to lead a nobler and better life. 
Your father’s hand shall help to lead you onwards and 
upwards, if you will only take it. It depends upon 
yourself entirely whether I shall respect you so highly 
as I do this young sword-maker. I have founda singu- 
lar purity of character, a high sense of honour, and 
a noble soul, in Juan Montes. I love him because T 
cannot help it. There is something within me that 
thrills at his touch, that leaps up at the sound of his 
voice. And that my voice and hand have the same 
effect upon him, I have learned from his own lips 
during his delirium. Itis very strange!” he added, 
musingly. “Ob, if I could only fathom this mys- 
tery.” 

“You have slightly wandered from your subject,” 
observed the count, with a barely perceptible sneer. 
“TI do not see how your affection for Juan Montes is 
going tohelp me! I wish to know if by a different 
course of conduct in the future, I can win your affec- 
tion ?” 

“ You ean, Ciro—you can !” said his father, warmly. 
“ Juan Montes, whom I wish to adopt, will make you 
a good brother, and will be a true friend to you, as- 
sisting you, I hope, by his counsels aud example. 
‘Take hope, Ciro, you can yet be a worthy and honour- 
able man.” 

The count bit his lips. 

“Pardon me for speaking frankly, father,” he said, 
“but those Montes, father and son, are both working 
upon your well-known benevolent <¢isposition to 
profit themselves. They are imposing upon is 

“ Silence, count!” commanded his father, sternly. 
“Until you have generosity enough to comprehend 
the character of Juau Montes, I have little hope of 
your reformation.” 

The chamberlain saw that he had made a mistake, 
and immediately apologized, and renewed his declara- 
tions for the future. 

“Very well, Ciro!” rejoined the duke, quietly. “TI 
shall be glad to observe your course in the future, and 
assist yeu toa better life by any means in my power. 
You will respect my wishes in regard to Juan Montes, 
and not seek to injure him ?” 

‘The count promised. 

“ And should the Jewess, Syria, fallin your way, 
she shall pass by you unharmed ? ” 

The count assented. 

“Then 1 shall believe indeed in your repentance,’ 
declared the duke, pressing his hand. “And now, 
Ciro, you had better visit the Lady Leonora. Honour, 
which is henceforth to be your guide, would impel 
you to keep your engagement with her, and marry 
her.” 


Count Garcia, highly pleased with the impression 
he was leaving upon the duke’s mind, promised that 
he would keep the engagement spoken of, and then, 
kissing his father’s hand, withdrew, and was soon after 
in the street, hurrying to the magician’s. 

Yusef met lim at the door, and ushered him 
into the serpent-room, to the ptesence of Senor 
Coronado. 
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“In good time, count,” said the magician, greeting 
him with a smile, and a glance from his burning eyes. 
“We will not go for an hour yet.” 

“TI almost feared that you had forgotten me, and 
our engagement,” rejoined the chamberlain, loosening 
his cloak. “My father has been with Juan Montes a 
good deal during the past week, and he told me to- 
night that he is in his right mind, and sat up to-day. 
He even talks of going on some journey to-morrow— 
to join Syria, of course.” 

“Yes, but he will find himself mistaken!” hissed 
the magician. “You can always trust me, count. I 
always strike at the right moment! Did you pro- 
pitiate the duke?” 

‘* Yes, but I had hard work of it,” replied the count. 
“ He could talk of nothing but Juan Montes. That 
sword-maker seems to be my evil genius. It will be 
a happy day to me when I see him dead at my > feet. 
I have a good mind to slay him mgself—I would, if I 
bad not promised you that pleasure.” 

The magician smiled, and called Yusef, ordering him 
to bring in a pot of coffee, which he did. 

Coronado expatiated upon the merits of this Eastern 
beverage, and, after some reluctance, Count Garcia 
partook of it, and soon shared his host’s enthusiasm in 
regard te it. 

“ You must sell me some for my own use,” he said, 
as they prepared for the street. “ You and I, Senor 
Magician, are very like each other in our tastes.” 

Coronado smiled strangely, and his eyes seemed to 
burn more fiercely than ever, as he answered : 

“ Yeu say rightly, count, we are similar. You shall 
have half of my supply of coffee. I will prepare Yusef 
for our business of to-night.” 

He withdrew for that purpose, and for the first 
time Count Garcia seriously inquired of himself the 
meaning of the magician’s strange interest in him, 
and devotion to his cause. 

“Tt must be that he expects a handsome reward 
from me when this affair is all ended,” he finally 
decided, “and he shall have it! Then he hates this 
Montes, as I do, and the hope of gaining possession of 
Lim acts asa powerful incentive.” 

_The necromancer now returned, followed by his 
Nubian servant, and tlie trio, Yusef in the rear, setout 
for the sword-maker’s shop. 

“ Have you prepared anything by which to effect 
an entrance?” asked the count, as they neared the 
building. 

‘ Yes, have no fears.” 

Arrived at the door, the Nubian stepped forward, 
inserted a skeleton key, turned the bolt, and they 
entered the shop. 








[THE DUKE DOUBTS COUNT GARCIA’S REPENTANCE. ] 

“Lead on, Yusef; you know the way,” whispered 
his master. 

In darkness and in sidence the trio passed into the 
little parlour, ascended the creaking stairs, and entered 
Juan’s bed-room, which was dimly lighted. 

The youth himself lay like a marble statue in his 
bed, his hair thrown carelessly back on his pillow, re- 
vealing his high, white brow, and his eyes were closed 
in sleep. 

On a small couch near him lay Senor Mentes, also 
asleep. 

With a gesture enjoining silence upon his com- 
panions, the magician drew a phial from his. pocket, 
unstopped it, and held it to the nostrils of the elder 
sleeper a few moments, and then said: 

“He will not wake till morning, thanks to that 
African drug. And now for his son.” 

He turned towards the bed, as Count Garcia uttered 
an exclamation of astonishment and terror. 

The sound of Coronado’s voice had awakened Juan, 
and he bad instantly sprung to a sitting posture, and 
reached out his hand for his sword, that hung on the 
wall near him. 

Before our hero, however, could grasp it or raise 
an alarm, the magician had sprung towards him, 
caught his head in a vice-like grip, and held the phial 
to his nose. 

“ He is provided for also,” observed Coronado, coolly, 
as his victim fell back upon his pillow. “ Yusef, put 
on his garments, and Iet’s be gone.” 

The Nubian hastily dressed Juan, in the most 
respectful manuer, not being able to resist the charms 
os that handsome, haughty face, even in its insensi- 
bility. 

As soon as he was dressed, his cloak was wrapped 
around him, his hat puton him, and the three men 
assisted him to gain the street. 

“* He will pass for a drunken man if we arenoticed,” 
said Coronado, pulling Juan’s hat over his brows. 
“ Give him one arm, count, while I take the other. 
Yusef, go on, and unlock our door.” 

In this manner they proceeded to the magician’s 
residence. 

Juan was laid upon a couch in the serpent-room, 
his face bathed in a peculiarly sweet-scented water, 
which the magician declared to be the antidote to the 
drug he had employed, and he soon recovered his 
senses. 

“ Where am I ?” he ejaculated, as soon as he rea- 
lized his situation. 

“In the power of the Magician of Toledo!” hissed 
Coronado. 
Don Juan, but you will yet fear my hatred.” 





“You despised my fortune-telling once, 
‘ 





“The magician and Count Garcia!” exclaimed 
Juan, his gaze resting upon the two villains. “I sce 
why Count Garcia should want to get me in Lis 
power. I have a secret of his he would not have 
known to the world for anything the world can give. 
But how have I injured you, Senor Coronado?” 

“Injured me?” repeated the necromancer, in Lis 
sibilant tones. “I hate you! I hate you!” 

Juan was startled, and for a moment kept silext. 

“ Count Garcia,” he then said, with a startling ear- 
nestness, “ I assure youon my honour that your secret 
shall never be betrayed by me. I am weak and ill, 
and eanuot fight with you. I beg you to release we. 
There: are lives dependent upon mine.” 

Count Garcia replied only by a mocking smile. 

Juan appealed to both the. villains; but they were 
inplacable, and the darkness of despair eushrcuded 
Lis soul. 

“I will show yon to your room, Don Juan,” said 
Coronado, with a look of triumph. |“ Bring Lim along, 
Yusef!” 

He led the way to.a room just behind the serpent 
room, where the walls were padded and the floor ca:- 
peted, and said: 

“ This room was prepared for avother person, Don 
Juan; and if he knew your identity, he would rather 
occupy it himself than yield it to you. You have 
looked your last on the sunlight, on the flowers, 02 
Syria. You have come hither to die!” i, $09) 

The Nubian laid Juan upon a couch, and they with- 
drew, as their prisoner moaned : 

“Oh, Syria! Syria!” ' 

“ That was cleverly done!” commented the cows 
as Coronado locked his prisoner in. ‘‘ You are sure 
he’s safe? Is the door opening on the ceurt from 45 
room locked ? ” 3 

“ Yes, and secured upon the outside. But one thing 
more remains to be done, count. You must place the 
duke in my power.” 4 

They arranged their plan of procedure, aud an ev! 
gleam glowed in theamagician's eyes, aud a triumpliant 
smile gathered on his ful lips. i he 

“ My triumph shall soon be perfect!” he said, ast 
count left his dwelling. | The.duke in my -, 
Juan Montes at my merey—ob, this is revenge- 
he uttered a laugh. PAL 

As Count Genie, his wicked heart full of trivmp?, 
went towards his father’s home, the old woman who 
had tracked him on # previous occasion, who had ik 
leased Syria from his toils, end, finally, who Lad tat 
lowed him to and from the sword-makers’ shop ¢ 
evening, glided softly in his footsteps. 

(To be continued) 
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THE 
SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 
BY THE AUTNOR OF 
“ The Warning Voice,” “ Man and his Idol,” “ Mrs. Larkall’s 
Boarding School,” &c. 
—_—_—_—————. 
CHAPTER XXXVIL 
AN OLD FOE AND A NEW FRIEND, 
There is a Providence to decvee 
How many and long must the trials be 
Thou shalt victoriously endure, 
If that brow is true and those eyes are pure. 
Browning. 
Nor until she had put a dozen streets between her 
and the telegraph offiee, did Constance Lomax feel 
Lerself safe from pursuit. Not until she found herself 
almost alone in a broad thoroughfare; did se relax the 
speed at which she had flown onward, and yield to the 
cxhaustion consequent wpon it. 
_ Even then she cast a terrified glance in the direction 
in which she had come, half expecting to recognize the 
tall ser ie Saturnine face of the italian appearing 
in pursuit. 
. She did not know the Count Rosario, or she would 
lave been aware that nothing was more improtable. 
The wily count did not manage matters in that 
way, He had raised espionage to a fine art, and the 
ist principle of the art was not to alarm the prey he 
‘signed to capture. To pursue tle already startled 
girl in person would have been fatal, and the count 
contented himself by noticing the direction she took 
on quitting the telegraph office. Satisfied on that point, 
ue looked out for one of his numerous agents, and 
within a few seconds the’ man had received iustruc- 
‘ions, and was on the track. 
Quite unsuspecting, Constance noticed a mechanic 
trolling along in the distance smoking a short pipe, 
‘parently to console himself after the fatigues, of the 
“ay. She had not the least idea that: danger was to 
® apprehended from him, or that he never lost sight 
“ her for an instant, In fact she hardly gave a 
oon to the man; there was no occasion for her to 
; fry sco taking the ill-advised step which separated 
ie : ‘cm her natural protectors, and whose interest she 
b lone consulted, poor Constance had found herself 
Booed to a difficulty which she had never.contem- 
er In leaving the house in Eccleston Square she 
rt ought only of flight, an@ concealment. She 
= el imagined she saw—that her foolish passion 
Be tanet Tresilliam stood in the way of his hap- 
Pbess and that of ber devoted sister. She knew that 
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[MYSTERIOUS APPEARANCE OF COUNT ROSARIO.] 


her evidence would tend to strengthen that adamantine 
chain, already strong enough to drag her brother 
Arthur to a shameful deafh, and this instant disap- 
pearance appeared to her almost in the light of a 
solemn duty. 

Poor child! She looked only to the step, and not to 
its consequences. She satisfied herself that her 
motives were pure and unselfish, and steeled her heart 
to endure whatever the act of heroism might entail. 
Unfortunately she had no experience of life and its 
requirements. She could understand how the heart 
might be tried and the feelings lacerated, because she 
had experience in that school of suffering, but she Lad 
no experience of tlie grosser needs of humanity. 

Those reared in the lap of luxury, those who. awake, 
day by day, with the certainty of finding all the 
necessaries, to say nothing of the superfluities, of life 
fully supplied, can form no idea of that struggle for 
bare existence, to which millions are destined from their 
very cradles. To have to earn the breakfast before it 
is eaten; to have to seek for the materials of the fire 
before it is kindled,—these are among the realities of 
the lives of the poor, seldom dreamed of by the 
spoiled darlings of fortune. 

This will explain how it was that Constance Lomax 
had no idea that in the act of quitting her comfortable 
home, she was entering upon a hand-to-land encounter 
with poverty, in which all the chances were against 


er, 

She hada little money in her purse, and in the 
agitation of the moment, had caught up a few trinkets 
of no great value. 

These resources she knew must be soon exhausted, 
but she did not fear. 

“ When this is gone, I must work for more,” she had 
said. 

And it was so easy to say this. 

It was so like a simple, inexperienced girl to talk 
of work as if it was to be had for the asking, and 
was only another accomplishment, adding to the plea- 
sure and diversity of life. 

When the stern reality came, it dissipated this idea 
with ruthless celerity. 

With a view to conccalment rather than cheapness, 
Constanoe had, in the first instance, taken a lodging in 
a dull and unpretending street. The place was one of 
those which people always designate “‘a regular Lon- 
den lodging-house.” It was gloomy, dirty and over- 
crowded. Every floor was let off to separate tenants, 
who knew as much of one another as if, iustead of 
living under the same roof, they had oecupied separate 
hemispheres, and it had the further drawback of being 
pervaded by a perpetual smell of food, owing to the 


a 





incessant cooking going on in the lower regions, 
sacred to a scolding woman and a slatternly slipshod 
girl, who represented in her own starved, toil-worn 
person the imposing delusion—“ attendance.” 

Constance had two close rooms on the third floor, 
and while the windows of the front room stared 
blandly at a blank wall, those of the back room over- 
looked a range of stables. 

And in this miserable place she had remained day 
after day, a solitary prisoner. 

It was only wken the fear of wanting the bare 
necessaries of life, and the yet greater fear of being 
turned out on the cold charity of the streets, drove 
her to seek employment, that she ventured forth, with 
what result we have already seen. 

Inspite of her alarm at what had passed at the tele- 
graph office, Constance had instinctively taken the way 
leading to her miserable home, and when she paused 
in the broad thoroughfare, and when the mechdnic, 
placidly smoking his evening pipe, stopped too, ab- 
sorbed ina picture in a shop window, she was within 
a few yards of the turning leading to the street in 
which she lived. 

During the time it took her to walk those few 
yards, she fairly looked her terror in the face. 

“ Have I any real cause of alarm?” she asked. her- 
self. “The link which unites; this man with those 
who, for their own sake, I would avoid, is his mention 
of Lady Severn’s name. This man has evidently 
visited there, and has met Ada: as usual, he mistakes 
me for my sister. My explanation that I was a person 
of inferior position, led to his apologising on the ground 
of remarkable likeness. Was that apology sincere ? 
I think not. I believe that he scented a mystery, and 
while his words were intended to put me off the 
scent, his looks conyinced me that he was resolved to 
follow up the discovery he thought he had made. 
And if so—with what object? Itis enough for me 
if he simply had.the idea of being able to restore a 
runaway girl to her friends. Should he make enqui- 
ries—should he ascertain from Lady Severn what has 
happened, and should he be able to follow me up, the 
purpose to which I have sacrificed. myself will be de- 
feated, and I shall have inflicted agony on those I love 
to no purpose. This decides me. I, will not leave the 
house again until I am driven out-—starved out!” 

There was a gulping sensation in her throat, as 
she used that word “starved.” Already she was 
supporting life on the barest necessities, and the 
effects of bad air and deficient food were becoming ap-~ 
parent. Her cheeks were haggard, and tiere was. a 
lustre in the eyes, very different to that produced by 
the combined effects of health and happiness. 
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“TI shall indeed be starved,” she sighed, “ un- 
less ‘s 

It was not necessary to finish the sentence. 

She drew an ungloved hand from her muff, and 
looked at it. A diamond hodp glittered on the white 
fourth finger. It was of no great value, -ut it would 
bring money, and she had saved it against an emer- 
gency. 

The emergency had come. 

Feeling this, she bent her steps in a fresh 
took a turning which led te the place for which sho 
was bound by a circuitous way, and by this means 
reached an establishment to which necessity had al+ 





ready more than once driven her. It was a Bis 
smith’'s, but over a side door a the arms of the 
Lombards—the three golden indicative that this 


was one of those refuges of the — and the desti- 
tute, withewhich all large cities in all lands 

Nobles and ladies, as well as artizans and needle- 
women, are customers to the pawnbroker. Ducal plate 
finds its way into his coffers, going through the same 
process of advance as the flat-iron of humble life. 
But it is only the hard 
whicli enables his customers to enter his 


under cover of night, or with a quick step and furtive 
elance, as if to raise money on the security of super- 
tluous valuables were au offence society. And 
so it is, in one sense, It is equal to an open profession 
of poverty, and to be poor is the one, offence which 
society will not tolerate or forgive. 

It was with a lowered eye and a cheek that 
Constance Lomax stole into this place made her 
way into oneof those boxes designed to secure pri- 
vacy in such tran Tn an inaudible voice she 
addressed the n in attendance, and timidly thrust 
forward the ond hoop. 

She was in the act of doing this when the sound of 
a woman's loud voice caused her to start and draw 
back. 

It came from the adjoining box. 

“You must be a-quick wis me,” the woman was 
saying, in broken English, “I have only a little-a- 
while to wait. I am for ze country. Come, come! 
Queek! Time and—what you call—irain wait for no 
man, and zay have not ze politesse to wait for a lady 
either. No, not a bit of it.” 

It was Madame La Grange who spoke. 

There was no mistaking that loud, coarse voice, and 
Constance fancied she could hear the click of the drop 
ear-rings swinging in Madame La Grange’s ears, as 
she shrunk away. 

Her impulse was to snatch back the diamond hoop 
and fly. 

It was, however, already undergoing examination 
by the man who was holding a conversation with the 
Frenchwoman, and who from his position behind 
thé counter could attend to several boxes at once. 

“ Neat !” he said, slipping it on the first jeint of his 
knotted little finger. “How much do you ask on 
it?” : 

“Yon will give me what you can,” Constance said, 
in a voice litthe raised above a whisper. 

“No; you fix the sum: I'll tell you whether I can 

ive it.” 

“T hardly know its value,” was the trembling girl's 
reply ; “could you say —— ?” 

Before she could finish the sentence, a monstrous 
apparition thrust itself before her: La Grange had 
recognized ber voice, and was thrusting her head 
round to stare into the box. Her low brow, cunning 
eyes, and sallow features were rendered hideous by an 
expression of malignity. She wore a bonnet, briglit 
in colour and exaggerated in style, and this seemed 
only to increase and intensify her ugliness. 

Constance shrank frem her in terrer. 

“What! you are here?” cried La Grange, “ you 
dare to come a-here! You, indeed! You. in-fa- 
mous! You have rob the dead capitaine, and you 
come to part wis zee fruit of your crime.” 

The shopman interposed. 

“ What's up?” he asked, curtly. 

“Oop? What is oop?” 

“Yes. We can't have this sort of thing here, you 
know. You've been here often enough to know 
that.” 

“ Monsieur,” said La Grange, turning upon him 
with meck politeness, “ you are vild vis me. Vis me! 
And now see! But for my luck in zis place to be, 
what would you? You would have been a felon !” 

The man's eyes expressed incredulity. 

“ Look at her!” cried the Frenchwoman, pointing 
to Constance, whose face was livid, and who shivered 
pitiably. 

“I see. And what then ?” he demanded. 

“What then? You see, but you do not know. It 
is ze Lomax. It is ze wicked, bad woman, all ze world 
ery ‘fie!’ upon. Ye-es, she is sister to a murderer, 
and she come here~—why? You shall not gness? 


Bah! she came here to bring to you zo spoil. Look 
at it!” 








She thrust out the forefinger of her dingily-gloved 
hand, on which a common ring glittered, for, as we 
know, she wore rings over her gloves, and pointed to 
the diamond hoop. 

“ Look !” she repeated, with ravenous emphasis, 

“ What of it ?” the man asked, eyeing the trinket. 

“Twas his !” hissed the vile woman. 

“His? What—Havering’s ?” 

“Yes. I know it! I saw it glitter on his little-a- 
finger She have stole it—stole it! Rob it of ze 


. “What do you say to this?” the man asked, ad- 
ing Constance. : 

Her lips were parched. i 

“Tt is wrong !” she replied, faintly. 

“Wrong? wrong?” ‘La Grange. “She 
will not deny—she dare not demyher name. She is ze 
murderer’s sister. But for them “he would live; and 
she come here to sell ze pl ze dead! Parbleu! 
If you are a man, you will chase ber to ze street |” 

The Frenchwoman’s voice ‘was loud, and at 
word it grew more and more Add to that 
her manner was impetuous ag@ violent, action . 
up what was wanting in her spluttering speech. As 
a very natural consequence, @¥ery one in and about 
the place was attracted; j craned round from thie 
boxes on either side, and ears caught the word 
“felon,” “robbing the dead,” “sister of the 
maurderer.” Thus general wailed. 

Poor Constance felt as if she ‘sink into the 
earth with shame and terror... 

The man ~ Dadgin she rg verve ee diamond 
hoop, judging guilty, and scarcely knowing what 
to do, quietly handed it back. 

“We do not want it,” he said. . 

“ But I assure you it is mine, the giftef my mother,” 


Constance 
as ern ahead the mam repeated, in the same 


“You hear!” cried La Grange, with fiendish exulta- 
tion. “They do not take gc stolen geeds here! No 
teef here! No base, wicked per-son here! No sister 
of murderer here! No, no!” . : 

Without a word, the affrighted girl slipped the ring 
on to her finger, and tottered, she scarce knew how, 
out of the horrible place. 

But if she had any hope of escaping unnoticed, she 
was mistaken. 

Before she could get out, the doors of all the other 
partitions had swung ope ; and on her appearance in 
the light of day, she futnd herself, to her horror, in 
the midst of a staring, unsympathetic crowd. All the 
frequenters of the place had flown to the spot. Not 
one but had heard of the Havering murder. Not one 
but felt a morbid curiosity to see the woman whoso 
wrongs « brother had so brutally revenged. Besides, 
had not La Grange asserted in the hearing of all that 
this woman came there to dispose of the plundered 
effects of the dead ? 

The sweet face and -elegant: bearing of the girl of 
gentle birth, restrained, at first any strong expression 
of feeling. 

There was a tendency to hoot, and one coarse, 
drunken woman got up a hiss on her own account; 
bat Constance might have been suffered to escape un- 
molested, but for the sudden appearance of her enemy 
upon the ecene. 

Madame La Grange darted upon her, to use a meta- 
phor, like some fierce bird of prey. 

“ There she go—there she go! look! look !—ze teef 
—ze wicked cause of ali! Yah! I could with my 
feests tear her limb from limb. Where is ze jus-tice ?” 
she demanded of the mob—“ where is your famous 
pol-liss? To let a-one like that walk a-way avec— 
that is, wiz ze plunder of ze dead ?” 

A mob needs little incentive to violence. 

As one spark fires the prairie, so one word is enough 
to influence the thoughtless and unthinking ; to set 
the evil stirring in their hearts, and to incite them to 
foul words and brutal deeds. 

Constance flying at her utmost speed, short of run- 
ning, soon felt all the horrors of pursuit. She caught 
the excited tones of the Frenchwoman's voice. She 
heard groan and hiss rising in the quiet street, which 
instinct had prompted her to select. 

The clatter «f pursuing feet mingled with the 
more dreadfal sound, aud turning back she caught 
sight of inflamed and excited faces in full ery. 

Her only hope was to reach the house in which she 

od. 


ge 

Once there, she would be safe from this horrible 
woman and the unthinking crew who were hounding 
her down. 

Little more than a hundred yards stretched between 
her and this goal ; but her strength was failing, terror 
was overcuming her, aud the crowd increased as it 
drew nearer. 

Already casual passers mistaking the nature of the 
case, had set up cries of “stop thief!” and she feared 
every instant lest rough and violevt hands might be 
laid upon her. 


* 








cries that rung in her ear, and well-nigh , 
her. On a sudden, too, she found herself sy 
Then like the stag at bay, she turned ang confro 


her persecutors. 
“ What have‘ done 2” she asked piteously, 


assure you I have dono nothing to deserve this, 
are deceived. 
offence.” 





“Thief !" “Stop her!” “Seize her!” were the 


maddened 
rrounded, 
ted 


ae “ why 
appeal was met with dead silence, 

Of those in pursuit few knew why they pursued 

“Tt’s shop-lifting ” cried a woman’s shril] Veice. 

“No ‘taint. It's pickin’ pookets,” shouted a strcet- 


urchin. 


“No, no, I aséitire you,” pleaded Constance, “I 
" . You 
Tam innocent—innocent : of any 


As sho spoke the Frenclwome D came up gasping 


and vindictive. a 





+ tf ie fale.” cried 






© toef |” cried La Grange. 
 Hiss-es!” broke out on all 


pomp nage look at the French- 
one glance at the crowd, and 
‘that explanation was in vain, and that 


y would avail her 


nothing, she dropped her and turning, ed 
pocdhge om lesa oror asioes by an encitedand 


i 


her 
, At last, however, the house was in sight. Wretched 
and forlorn as the place was, the distracted girl made 
wd it with the feelings of a storm-tossed mariner 
rd a haven of rest. 
The door of the lodging-house was reached by 
several steps. 

Constance saw that it was open. 

Several persons loitered about it, and one stood on 
the top step, looking out. 

She was thinking, as she approached, what would 
be the effect of her entering the house. Whether her 
persecutor would give her up or thrust herself in, 
whether the crowd would disperse or insist on sur- 
rounding the door; when, to ser surprise, on drawing 
near she perceived that the person on the top step was 
no other than the fiery, loud-voiced woman of whomall 
the lodgers lived in mortal terror ; but who was scl- 
dom seen out of the kitchen in which she buried her- 
self alive. 

She was attended by the starved, begrimed, and 
utterly forlorn creature, representing “attendance” 
in the advertisements and the lodgers’ bills. 

It seemed as if this woman was watching the ap- 
proach of Constance, as if she was laying in walt 
for her, for even before she cotid reach the steps the 
vi burst out in a stream of invectives. 

« Opon my word!” shie cried. “ Pretty goings on! 
Fine doings, my lady! Ob, you're a nice one, you 
are!” 

“ Are you addressing me ?” Constance asked sum- 
moting what dignity she could in her distracted state 
of mind. ~ 

“Yes, I am, my lady,” retorted the other, “I'm 
addressing myself to you, which I've a right to do, I 
‘ope, seeing as I'm a respectable widder ooman & 
standing on my own door-step, and which it’s a mercy 
I'm here, goodness knows, and the place besieged with 
ragamuftins, and the scum o’ the streets.” 

“ Pray let me pass in,” said Constance. 

“Pass in?” ejaculated the woman in horror. _ , 

“T can explain everything to your satisfaction, 
assure you,” the poor girl pleaded. . 

“No, my lady, no! ” was the fierco retort ; and ” 
woman's glaring face and arms akimbo gave double 


: 


| force to her words,—“ we wants no thieves here, v0 


murderers, nor what not—for goodness knows who 
you be, a what you be—J don't. A-making - 
house your hiding place, and a-coming here p= : 
crowd a-hootin’ and a-hissin’ at yer heels. Which 
where them police is, gracious knows. The im or : 
The owdacious goings ou! And you a-thinking : 
come over me with yer carneying looks and yer pc 
as soft as if butter wouldn't melt in your mouth. 
No! I might ha’ knowd as summat was wroug- 
might——” . mn 
“I will pay you every farthing, Cons 
managed to say, “if you will only — 
“Let you in? Oh, no!” © . 
“ Only to save me from this cruel mob.’ As 
“Not 1. Cruel or not cruel, it’s nothing to oe tos 
you make yer moh, so you must put up with it, 
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——__ 
get foot in my house again you won't. But you 
must pay me, now!” 

Constance gave a timid glanee toward the erowd, 
and then, with trembling fingers drew out her purse, 
and selected from its small store sufficient to meet the 
ite woman’s demand. While watching this with 
angry eyes, the virago seized the opportunity of vent- 
ing another insult. , 

“Come,” she said, “none of your flash pieces for 


” 
mi Flash f ” the other repeated, in wonder. 

«Qh, you know,” was the retort; “them as 1 
rob and murder, won't stand at kynin’.. I wonder 
the very pewter ‘pots on the railins haven't been 
melted Gown into shillings and sixpences, Ido. As 
to that, it’s a mercy we haven't been murdered in our 
peds, all the lot of us.” 

The insulted girl handed over the money, and ‘the 
woman having examined each coin separately, sud- 
denly turned on ‘her hee! and re-entered the house. 

In doing so, she exclaimed in a loud voice: 

“Sally, go up and chuck that creature’s bundle out 
o'winder to her. And, Sally, bring me a bucket 0’ 
hot water out o’ the biler. I'll start these people, or 
['ll know the reason why,” 

With that she slammed to the door, leaving Con- 
stance to the mercy of the crowd, 

Happily for her, La Grange had disappeared. The 
Frenchwoman knew well enough that the charge she 
had tramped up about the ring could not be sustained, 
and having gratified ‘her vindictiveness in the manner 
we have seen, she prudently stole off. 

The crowd thus left without a leader, gave vent to 
afew execrations, but hesitated about having recourse 
to personal violence. Constance descended the steps 
and left the house, therefore, unmolested, tllough a 
number of persons still surrounded her, and rendered 
her situation distressing beyond description. 

At this critical moment a humble friend came to her 
assistance. 

It was the workmau who had been smoking his 
evening pipe, which he still grasped in one hand. In 
the other he swung @; bundle, which the forlorn “at- 
tendance” had, by her mistress’s instructions, just 
dropped from an attic window into the street, 

“Beg pardon, miss,” he said, respectfully, “ but I 
think this is yours. Maybe you'll ‘low me to 
carry it for ye? ” 

“Oh, thank you,” sho answered, almost mechani- 
cally. 

“And if I might make so bold,” he continued, 
touching his cap, ‘in case you don’t know justly 
where to go on the spur o’ the moment——” 

“I do not,” said Constance eagerly, with a tearful 
voice, “you can, perhaps, take me somewhere—to 
some quiet lodging ?” 

“Allright, miss! that was what I was about to offer 
: do. I know of one, not far, that may be the very 
thing.” 

“Tam most grateful,” was the fervent rejoinder, 

And her heart spoke in her words. She was in- 
deed grateful to this man, who, humble as he was, 
seemed ready to serve her in the moment of need. 
Unsuspecting, she saw him disperse the crowd with a 
few authoritative words, and then walked by his side 
—he,as if toshow his great deference, keeping at a 
respectful distance,-and treating her as if honoured by 
permission to do her a service. 

Unsuspecting ? Yes. But then she had not seen 
Rosario whisper in bis ear, Neither did she know 
that it was this man who had given her virago of a 
landlady the information as to who she was, and what 
Was passing at the pawnbroker’s, which had induced 
tle woman to thrust her out. of the house, 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


THE SECRET OF THE STRANGE CHAMBER. 
Surely a dream ? “And yet in dreams 
The horror is not what it seems; 
The sleeper only wakes to find 
His fancied sorrows left bebind. 
Idylls of the Night. 

As twilight closed in, Constance Lomax found her- 
self seated beside a cheerful fire in a not inelegant 
apartment, 

A kettle bubbled and steamed on the hob. 

The fire-light twinkled as it was reflected back from 
‘simple tea-service arranged on a circular table, to 
oe a lamp, as yet unlit, formied # central orna- 

ent, 

Nothing was wanting to the comfort of the room 
except company. 

Tea is essentially a social meal. Partaken of in 
solitude it loses all its eharm; moreover, as the asso- 
Cations of the tea-table are with smiling faces and 
ne voices, it is a melancholy object when these 

Absent 


It was not, however, lack of company only which 


buried in her hands, heedless of the refreshment set 
before her. 

She was distracted with many thoughts. 

The scene she had that day passed through was 
present to her mind, and she perpetually acted it over 
and over again. Sometimes it seemed like a horrible 
dream from which she had awakened, but which 
haunted her in her conscious hours. Then, again, a 
sense of the dread reality made her shudder. 

“Ts it my destiny to suffer thus?” she exclaimed, 
in a paroxysm of terror. “ Will all my sacrifices for 
otliers end in their misery, and every step I take se- 
cure my own? What have I done, that this should 
befal me? I am innocent of offence toward all, yet all 
regard me with suspicion and abhorrence. I only ask 
that I may -be permitted to live in quiet and seclusion 
by the labour of my own hands. It is not mucli, 
surely itis not much, and yet it is denied me! But for 
the good offices of a stranger, I might have been with- 
out a roof to cover me, ard without food to eat. Asit 
is, I know that this is no place for me. Here are com- 
forts which I cannot afford; here are luxuries which I 
do not need and did notseck. Well, well, to-morrow 
I will Venture forth again. For this night I will rest, 
and thank heaven that I have escaped so well from 
the deadly peril that beset me.” 

While thus speaking, she cast her eyes about the 
apartment, and noticed that, even as seen by the fire- 
light, it was more luxurious than, in her distraction of 
mind on taking it, she had supposed. 

The window draperies were rich and costly; the 
flock paper on the walls was of the best quality, and 
its colour, dark green, formed an effective background 
to several fine paintings and water-colour drawings 
in costly frames. The furniture was good in quality 
and modern in style. A handsome glass over the 
fire-place, reflected the room, and apparently added to 
its size. But the most noticeable thing of all was 
that a number of elegant objects were scattered about, 
as in rooms in the constant occupation of persons of 
competency. 

This latter fact arrested the fair oceupant’s atten- 
tion suddenly, and caused her to start and tremble. 

“This is not like a lodging-house,” she said to her- 
self, “and now I think over it, why should they have 
been so ready, so eager, to take me in on a working 
man's recommendation? They knew him, he said. 
Strange! And if they did, he did not know me. He 
only heard me accused of felony, and ignominieusly 
expelled from a lodging house. What should have led 
lim to befriend me? He did not know I was innocent. 
Was it not strange that he should bring me to such a 
place as this? Wasit not more strange that the woman 
servant who answered the door should have received 
me without suspicion or inquiry ?” 

It was strange. 

The more she thought of it, the greater became her 
conviction on that point, and her consequent alarm. 
The gloom and silence of the room seen became in- 
tolerable to her. She seized a taper, ready to hand, 
quietly ignited the lamp, and then made a careful in- 
spection of the room. 

This yielded two results. One was that the appoint- 
ments of the place were even better than she had at 
first supposed. The other was that the apartment 
was usually oceupied by a bachelor. She gathered 
this from varions signs. A total absence of feminine 
requirements also told its tale, and the impression was 
strengthened by two trifling facts;—at the bottom of 
@ vase on the mantel-piece Constance found several | 
percussion-caps, and on drawing the curtains of the 
window to hide herself from observation, she detected 
the faintest odour of tobaeco hanging about them. 

But when thought over, all this proved little more 
than that the room had been last occupied by a gentle- 
man. 

“error has rendered me foolishly suspicious,” 
Constance thought, as she finished her inspection, and 
summed up the results in ber mind. 

Still she was not satisfied. 

It was in vain that she strove to calm the suspicions 
which had come upon her. The refreshment pro- 
vided remained long untasted, and then was only 
welcome because its removal would form a pretext for 
summoning the servant to her presence. 

On her ringing the bell, it was answered, not Ly 
the woman of whom the lodgings had been taken, and 
who had brought in the tea-things, but by a raw, 
country girl, with a dumpling face, and red hair curl- 
ing in a tangled mass all over her head. 

“ What is the name of the person of the house? ” 
Constance asked of this unpromising domestic, as the 
latter was in the act of stretching out her fat arms to 
lift the tea-tray. 

‘Smith, ma’am,” was the answer. 

“ Are there any other lodgers?” said Constance. 
“No, ma’‘am.” 

“* What is the number of the house?” 

“ Twelve, ma’am.” 

Constance wished to ask the name of the street ; but 





used Constance to lean back in her chair. her face 


part of the town she was in. So she was fain to con- 
tent herself with a general remark. 

“Tt seems a nice, large house ?” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Too fine for a lodging-house?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am.” 

_ Then it was not @ lodging-house? Constance 
jumped at that conclusion instantly. Something in 
the manner of the girl’s reply convinced her that she 
was right—convinced her tliat her suspicions were not 
groundless. 

The girl—who had evidently beon instructed to 
answer all questions in monosyllables—saw that she 
had blundered, and coloured te the hue of her hair, and 
sought to cover her blunder by aa observation. 

“ Leastways it’s bigger than most of the houses 
hereabouts,” she said. 

“ Yet they look large ? ” said Constance. 

‘Aye, but not so'large as the count’s—as Mrs. 
Smith’s: That is—not quite. Beg y’r pardon, ma’am. 
Anything else: I can do or get for you?” 

‘You can prepare. my bed-room; I am indispesed, 
and shall retire early.” 

“ Yes; ma’am,” and she instantly disappeared. 

The interview, brief as it was, had confirmed al? 
the unhappy woman’s alarm. That half-amission 
that it was not a lodging-house, and that slip of the 
tongue about “‘the count’+what did they mean? 
What could they mean, but that there was some 
mystery in this matter which she could not fathom? 
For more than an hour she sat brooding over this; 
then, by a violent effort, she rose, and, striving to shake 
off the impression of her own fears, burst into hysteri- 
cal laughter. 

“TI am a rare heroine,” she said to herself, in a 
mocking tone; “I mark out a course for myself full 
of peril and self-sacrifice, and then yield up my rea- 
son, my judgment, everything to vague fears and 
groundless suspicions. Where is my self-reliance ? 
Where is my trust in God? I am foolish—I am 
wicked. I will indulge these fancies no longer; but 
pour out my heart in gratitude for the roof beneath 
which I am to pass this night, and lie down in per- 
fect confidence that the powers of goodness watch 
over and protect the innocent whe confide in them.” 

In this happier and more equable frame of mind, 
she resolved to retire to rest. She had not slept of 
late, owing to the anxieties of her position, and the 
events of the day had been fatiguing. At once, there- 
fore, she ascended to the chamber which had been 
shown her, and which was on the second floor. 

It was a large, lofty room, on the same scale as that 
which she had just quitted. 

The appointments were equally elegant. An iron 
bedstead, with pretty French hanginzs, occupied a 
central position, and the furniture of the room, tough 
simple, was in the best taste. 

With especial satisfaction Constance noticed that 

the door was protected with a lock, and also with a 

formidable bolt. ‘These arrangements yielded a sense 

of security very grateful to her in her then state of 

mind. She, therefore, lost no time in availing horself 

of them. 

: ~ a7 turned the key in the lock and slipped the 
olt. 

Then grasping the handle of the door, she tried it, 

and was gratified at finding that it was perfectly firm 

and secure. 

From the door her eyes wandered round the room. 

She asked herself: 

“Is it possible for any person to enter this room, 

except by the door? Or is there any place in which 

any one may be concealed here? ” 

The prompt mental answer was, ‘ No.” 

There were no cupboards: there was net even a 

wardrobe or clothes-press. The only provision of this 

kind was a chest of drawers, The walls were modern, 

covered with a satin paper, dotted with rosebuds. 

The security afforded by the lecked door was con- 

firmed by this general glance at the room. It had 

no hiding place in which any person could be con- 

cealed: it disclosed no meass by which it could be 

secretly entered. 

More minute examination confirmed these cenelu- 

sions. 

The floor, covered with a carpet, stretched over it 

by an experienced hand, was firm and unyielding ; 

the windows looked down into the main thorough- 

fare, above which they were raised so high as to be 

fairly out of reach. Besides, they had spring fasten- 

ings, rendering them perfectly secure. 

Security begets contidence. 

That is the natural action of things. 

How happened it, then, that in this instance the 

feeling of perfect security, which resulied from an 

examination of this cliamber, was accompanied in the 

mind of Constance Lomax with a presentiment of 

danger, which she found it impossible te struggle 

against ? 

That sensation of presentiment is inexplicable. It.is 





did not choose to admit that she was ignorant of what 


not a failing of weak minds only. ‘he strong laugh 
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at.it—and act upon it. It is, in fact, one of the hidden 
mysteries of our nature. 

Under the influence of it, this young girl acted in a 
manner which appears wholly inconsistent. 

Having ascertained that she was perfectly secure 
from molestation, she took such precautions as if she 
had apprehended imminent danger. 

She only partially divested herself of her garments, 
and left the taper burning on the toilette-table, so 
that should anything happen she should not be taken 
at a disadvantage. 

Then breathing a prayer for her mother, her sister, 
her unhappy and, perliaps, criminal brother in his 
lonely prison cell, adding, too, one word for Hamnet 
Tresillian, the loved and lost, she resigned herself to 
slee 

Ir was not long before drowsiness overcame her, 
and she passed from the realities of her waking ex- 
istence inte that vague condition in whieh the prompt- 
ings of fancy become substantial and overpowering. 
She entered the world of dreams, yet retained suffi- 
cieat consciousness of what was passing around her 
for the actual to lend a colouring to the ideal. 

It seemed to her that she was lying in a tomb. Life 
had ended in outward appearance, as within her heart 
she, in waking moments, felt that it had done.. The 
tonib was a vault, and it had no outlet. Cut in a solid 
block of granite, it had only one aperture, and that was 
closed by an iren door. This was fastened, as the 
door of her chamber was fastened, with a lock and a 
single bolt, and as she had examined the one door so 
she now examined the other, but with this difference, 
that while the security of the real door had afforded 
her the liveliest satisfaction, that of the deor of the 
tomb filled her with dismay. It shut out all chance 
of hope, all possibility of release. The vault to which 
she had been consigned must of necessity, she knew, 
become her tomb. Overcome with the horror of this 
idea, she lay prostrate and powerless, gradually sink- 
ing back into that state of swoon out of which she had 
enierged. But before this had wholly absorbed her, 
Si.e was startled,—she heard a voice, she was consci- 
ous of a footstep, and her eyelids quivered under the 
glare of a light. 

Gasping and striking out her hands she contended 
with the lethargy that seemed to be coming over her, 
and awoke! 

Did it belong to the dream or to the awaking, that 
which she then saw? 

Was it only a delusion, that as her eyes opened a 
dark figure stood between her and the light, anda face 
bent over her own so closely that she could feel the 
hot breath on her cheek ? 

She believed it real. 

More than this, as she started up, the impression 
wvas strang upen her that she saw the figure glide to- 
ward the door and pass out. So strong, indeed, was 
her impression of the reality of this apparition, that 
without a moment's hesitation she sprang from the 
couch, and seizing the taper, rushed to the door with 
it, expecting to find some evidence: which would con- 
firm her impression. 

The door was locked, the key remaining as she had 
left it. 

The bolt also retained its position. 

Neither the one nor the other had been tampered 
with. 

‘‘T must have been deceived,” she ejaculated, ‘aad 
yet theimpression on my mind of the reality of what 
I have seen is overpowering. I even recognized the 
face, though I cannot recall where I have seen it.” 

So satisfied was Constance on this point, that she 
found it inipossible to shake off the impression of 
reality. Turning from the door, she made a fresh 
survey ef the room. Everything was as she had left 
it. The walls, the windows, the flooring, and each 
article of furniture, remained undisturbed. 

It was as clear to her now as it had been when she 
first retired to rest that access to that room could only 
be obtained through the door-way, and that while the 
key remained undisturbed in the lock and the bolt in 
the hasp, she was safe from molestation. 

Giving one more glance at the door, and replacing 
the taper on the table, she once more threw herself on 
the bed, not without a throbbing of the temples and a 
rapid beating of the heart, but satisfied that she had 
been mistaken, and that a phantom-horror had alone 
startled her out of her sleep. 

By degrees the agitation to which she had been a 
victim died out; the quiet of the room combined with 
exhaustion, and sleep once more wrapped her in the 
mantle of unconsciousness. 

And again she dreamed. 

This time fancy was subordinated to memory. She 
was-exposed to no new torture. Simply she lived over 
again the events of that day; entered the telegraph 
station, renewed her application there, passed out dis- 
appointed and dispirited, met again the saturnine face 
of the Count Rosario, experienced the inscrutable 
‘error with which lis words had inspired her, and, de- 


parting, once more fell a prey to the suspicion of the 
crowd, and fied before them, before numbers now 
twenty times told, seeking refuge she knew not where. 
In the midst of her flight this happened: She ran 
straight into the arms of the man from whom she was 
flying ; and then, in the dream, she remembered, by one 
of those strange fancies which happen in sleep, that 
his was the face she had seen in her first dream! 

The recollection filled her with terror. 

“T am in his house !” she cried, aloud. 

Then, opening her eyes suddenly, she saw distinctly, 
unmisiakeably, that face and that gliding figure at the 
foot of the bed, making for the door. f 

She perceived that the intruder on her repose was 
carrying off the taper. 

By its light, as he bore it in his hands, she perceived 
that the doer stood wide open. 

Even as she gazed, and while the cry of alarm which 
rose to her lips expired in an inarticulate sound, the 
_— passed out, the door closed, and she was again 

one. 

Terror-stricken, she gazed around her ia the ob- 
security. There was still a faint light in the room, the 
effect of the lamps in the street below, and it was suf- 
ficient to enable her to form an idea of the position of 
affairs there. 

That it had been entered, was now beyond question 

—the removal of the light from the dressing-table 
afforded the strongest proof that she had not imagined 
any phantom terror. 
One other point was also abundantly clear. The 
man who had twice presented himself at -her side in 
the dead of the night, had entered and retreated by way 
of the door. bs 

But how ? 

Was it possible to unlock it from without? Could 
the bolt also be shot in the same way ? 

The answer to this question involved another. 
Was the door at that moment both unlocked and un- 
bolted ? 

Almost before she had asked herself this, Con- 
stance found herself upon her knees at the door, 
subjecting it to a miaute examination by passing her 
hands over it. 

And, as before, she found that it was firmly secured 
by both-lock and bolt! 

There is a tendency to the supernatural in most 
minds; and this fair girl might have been pardoned if, 
at that hourand in that strange place, she had yielded 
to the impression, that she had beheld a visitant from 
another world. And it is possible that she might have 
yielded to this impression but for the one material con- 
vincing fact—the disappearance of the light. She was 
neither weak nor ignorant enough to believe that an 
immaterial sliade could have borne off a substantial 
object like that which had disappeared. 

Dismissing this idea, therefore, she was reduced to 
one conviction—namely, that there was some mystery 
cennected with the door, whereby, in spite of its ap- 
parent security, it was readily opeued by those who 
knew the secret. 

This impression effectually banished sleep from her 
eyelids. 

She could do nothing but watch—sit, huddled to- 
gether on the bed, and watch with her eyes fixed on 
the door. Hours seemed to pass. Thenight dragged 
itself on, until she almost fancied she could detect the 
first faint gray of the coming morn, and she still con- 
centrated herself upon her one fixed purpose, still 
bent her aching gaze upon the object of her intense 
apprehension. 

At length her vigilance was repaid. 

With a gasp of horrer, she perceived rays of light 
streaming over and under the door. There was for 
awhile no sound, only this ominous light. 

Presently a faint click caught her ear. 

It was not the turning of a key; it was not the 
shooting of a bolt. For both these sounds she was 
prepared; but this took her by surprise. She did not 
understand it; but she could not mistake what fol- 
lowed. 

The door slowly opened; at first there was an inch 
of light, then two, then the rays streamed into the 
room, though apparently shaded by a hand. 

Constance sat breathless and with a face of horror. 

And as she sat, the growing light revealed to her the 
secret of this clandestine entrance. She saw that the 
door-post was moveable, and that when the door was 
locked and bolted into it, they became one solid piece, 
swinging open together! 

In the moment of this discovery, a dark face peered 
into the room. 

(To be continued.) 


Warwick Lane.—At the entrance of the lane to- 
wards Newgate Street there is a bas-relief of Guy, 
Earl of Warwick, with the date 1668; and it will help 
the busy-minded antiquary to look much farther into 
the past, summoning up the gorgeous chivalry of the 





Plantagenets, and peopling the narrow flags with 


knights and men-at-arms. Within ¢ p 
built mansion, strength rather than pdesridhy rl 
chiefly prized, our gay Edward IV, often caro ae 
and there, the sweet breath of Elizabeth Woodun: 
ones _— unison with the cittern - yet — 
i ittle companionship for i “i 
ps pan Pp such wild Warriors 
Setter-up and putter-down of kings; 
nor will the rudest organ-grinder or nojs; a 
band venture a tune in Warwick oon ean 
have less harmony in them than even Babbages. The 
Oxford Arms Inn, on tlie west side, was well fro. 
quented. In the Londen Gazette, March 1672-3. 
find this notice: “ These are to notify that Edward 
Bartlett, Oxford carrier, has removed his inn i 
Lendon from the Swan, in Holborn Bridge, to the 
Oxford Arms, in Warwick Lane, where he did in, 
before the Fire, his coaches and waggons going fort) 
on their usual days, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fyi. 
days. He hath also a hearse, with all things con- 
venient to carry a corpse to the burial.” There is , 
curious passage in Bishop Burnett's History of Hi; 
Own Times, which must not be overlooked: “ Arch. 
bishop Leighton used often to say that if he were to 
cheose a place to die in, it should be an inn; it Jook- 
ing like a pilgrim going home, to whom this world 
was all as an inn, and who was weary of the nois 
and coufusion in it.” He added that the officious care 
and tenderness of friends was an entanglement to a 
dying man; and that the unconcerned attendance 0} 
those that could be procured at sucha place would 
give less disturbance; and he obtained what ki 
desired, for he died (1684) at the Bell Inn, in War 
wick Lane.—The Old City, tts Highways and Byways 
GARIBALDI gave a piece of ground at Naples for ti 
erection of an English church, which has been dui 
consecrated. The wordsof the General with whic 
he conveyed the gift were glowing as usual, aud cer 
tainly worthy of being a text for the conduct of ti 
members of one creed towards another. 


AN UNCONSCIOUS INTRUDER 

A worthy Scotch laird, whose town was represeniel 
by the late Right Hon. Cutlar Fergusson, the Judg:- 
Advocate in Lord Melbourne's Government, foun! 
himself in London shortly after the assembling of 
new Parliament. He called upon his right hon. frie), 
who asked him what he could do for him in town. 
The laird said nothing he would like so mucl 
during his stay as being present at the debates in th: 
House of Commons. 

“That being the case,” said the Judge-Advocate 
by shall have your name put down upon the Speaker's 

ist.” 


Accordingly, upon the following evening, the lair! 
was early in his attendance at the House, found his 
name on the list, and was told by the door-leeper to 
enter. Where the Speaker's privileged friends sat ) 
knew not, but up the body of the House he walked 
and took his seat on the second bench on the Opposi- 
tion side, clese behind Sir Robert Peel. An iuterest- 
ing debate came on, and the laird sat undisturbed unti 
the House adjourned at midnight. ¥ 

Next day he saw his friend, whose first inquiry was 
“ What became of you, as I looked for you in vaiu t 
the House?” “Oh,” said the Iaird, “I saw you 
moving about, and tried to catch your eye; 1 was 
delighted with the debate, and shall now be a coustaut 
attendant.” From the laird’s vernacular he was sup- 
posed to bea new Scetch member, and being a tall, 
portly, gentlemanly-looking man, so far as appearance 
went, passed muster very well. ot 1% 
i|Next night found the laird occupying his former 
seat; Lbowever, about mine o’clock, Lord Granville 
Somerset, who the previous evening haa bis doubts as 
to the genuineness of the reported Scotch M. P., weut 
to the Sergeant-at-Arms and asked who that tall man 
was, sitting behind Sir. Robert Peel. “Ob, bets 4 
Scotch member, one of yourselves, Lord Granville.’ 
“T doubt that exceedingly,” said his lordship, “or o 
his being a member at all.” S 

The Serjeant-at-Arms, all excitement, flew roun® 
behind the Opposition benches, and gave the laird a 
sharp tap on the shoulder, desiring him to come to 
him. The laird so far complied; but not being accus- 
tomed to be treated unceremoniously, asked the ste 
official what he meant. ‘“ Why, sir, you were 2 the 
Houselast night?” “I was.” ‘“ You sat in the "4 
place you have been nuw occupying?” “Yes, 
very same, and what right have you to disturb me ; 
“You are in my custody, sir.” “In your custo’ i 
For what? Hauds off!” exclaimed the laird, —, 
other tone than sotto voce. “ Who are you? aske: : 4 
Sergeant. “Wao am I? Go and ask Mr. - «4 
Fergusson. He placed my name on the Speaker® 
list; and if there is any mistake,” the laird — ym 
angry, “it was your duty, as the servant 0 
House, to have told me where to sit.” til 

The Sergeas'-st-Arme wes so far relieved, but § 
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holding the laird’s arm, the latter again exclaimed, 
« Bands off, and tell me where my place is.” The 
House's official was only too happy to point out the 
Iocus in quo, and the laird took possession of his fresh 
geat in St. Stephen’s, muttering to the Sergeant-at- 
that it was a matter of indifference to him where 
he sat, provided he beard the speeches, but he must 
beg not to be again disturbed. 


ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Awhor of “fhe Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made," &¢., &¢. 


CHAPTER CXXVIL 
A BRIGHT DESCENT. 
"Twas like the hues that autumn gives 
To youder changed and dying leaves, 
Breathed over by his frosty-breath ; 
Scarce can the gazer honey 
e ers treac 
The a smile of death. Whittier. 

IuPROVED Conditions certainly prolonged the life of 
Amy Wynne; though they could: not finally save it. 
Probably nothing could have saved it; for we know 
that even the wealthy and the royal, ‘who are sur- 
rounded by every earthly luxury and attended by 
the best medical skill, still die of the same in- 
sidious disease that was uadermining the life of this 
poor widow. f 

For two years Amy enjoyed much» peace and com- 
fort at Forest Lodge; her life was brightened by the 
great blessing she possessed in her son; and not a 
cloud arose to dim the clearness of her happiuess. 

But then at the commencement of the third spring 
Amy began to droop again. Not that at first there 
seemed to be much the matter with her. Her cough 
waspo worse than it had often been before; but she 
losf flesh and strength; became thinner and weaker ; 
and went to bed earlier in the evezing and got up 
later in the morning. 

And her failure was without any assignable cause ; 
for she had suffered no recent want, or privation, or 
exposure. She had really taken great care of herself, 
for her children’s sake ; she was so anxious, poor wo- 
man, to live until they should be grown up and able to 
do without her. And she tried so hard to live! and 
even now, when, to use her own expression, she felt 
as if she was “ falling in,” she would not admit that 
she was the least indisposed. 

“Itis the spring languor, Owen, love,” she said 
—“just the spring languor. Everybody feels it, I 
am not the only one. I shall be beticr in the 
summer.” 

And she smilingly applied herself to the manufac- 
ture of those beautiful caps and collars, the construc- 
tion of which was at once her most agreeable pastime 
and Ler most profitable occupation. 

Aud her son was re-assured by her words, which 
seemed confirmed by the fact of her improvement for 
aday or two. Deceitful improvement! 

Summer came; but Amy grew no better. She grew 
worse, in fact; for now she not only$went to bed ear- 
lier aud got up later, but she had to lie down several 
hours during the middle of the day. Still she would 
uot confess to illness. 

“It isthe heat of the summer, Nancy!” she said; 
“nothing but the excessive heat of the summer. 
There was never such a hot. summer, I do be- 
lieve. Everybody is complaining of it. I am sure 
Iam not the only one. I shall be stronger in the 
autumn.” 

_ And in the cool of the morning and of the even- 
lug, Amy amused herself by inventing the most 
charming styles of collars and sleeves for Owen's 


Aud Nancy hoped her mistress’s words might be 
true, especially when again they seemed borne out by 
another temporary improvement in Amy’s health— 
another deceitful one, of course. 

Autumn came, but brought no amendment to Amy; 
cuthe contrary, it brought her an accession. of cough, 
with the addition of pain and fever. And all day long 
she was obliged to recline upon the large sofa. drawn 
up before the parlour fire. And still she. would not 
harbour the thought of disease. 

_ “Nonsense, Owen, darling! It is the autumnal 
change of weather that has given almost everybody 
colds,” she said; “ nothing but the autumnal change 
o Weather, which has given) almost everybody colds. 
Some people even have pleurisy. I think I have got 
of very easily with only this cold! And when the 
athee is settled in the winter I shall be quite well. 
= bring me my work-basket, Owen, and set it on 

¢ low chair, here by the side of my sofa, where I 
“au reach it handily. I have just thought of such a 
Pretty, simple style of trimming breakfast caps, which 
Ae be sure to please the ladies. And I think I shall 

eel better if I work a little.” 

Owen obeyed her,” And Amy Isy reclining on the 





sofa, with he: delicate fingers busy over her light 
work. 

“ Mother, darling, are you sure this work does not 
do you any harm?” he asked, kneeling beside her and 
watching her motions. 

“T am sure it does me good, Owen. If I had not 
this pretty work to amuse me these dull November 
days, Ido believe I should be sick in reality !” 

“ And, mother dear, are you quite certain that you 
will be well in winter? ” 

“ Certain, Owen—please the Lord!” 

Owen believed her; believéd, yet trembled. 

And yet, again, the truth of Amy’s prognostics 


"| seemed proved by what appeared to be a decided con- 


valescence. Amy was so well that she was able to 
ride out in Owen’s pony-cart. And on Christmas-day 
she rode to church. 

But that was the last time she wasout. In January 
she was prostrated by what she called another bad 
cold. For two weeks she was very ill, and Doctor 
Meadows attended her. And even after she recovered 
from the acute stage of her illness, she was still so 
prostrated by weakness as tu be confined to her bed. 
Yet—yet she refused to entertain the idea of her own 
serious ill-health. She shut her eyes to the truth. 
She deceived herself and others. 

“ Nancy,” she said, half laughing and half crying, 
“it is only the severe cold of this winter that affects 
me so! Nothing but the excessively severe cold 
of the winter! How can anybody expect to get well 
in such tremendous weather as this is? Why people 
in the village are many of them very ill, and some 
dying with pneumonia. I am sure I think myself 
very fortunate to escape with only a cold on the chest. 
I wish you wouldn’t make a fuss over me as if I was 
ill. I am quite well enough to go into the drawing- 
room and lay on the sofa, as I used to do in the 
autumn, only that now the drawing-room being so 
large is so cold and so full of drafts that it wouldn’t 
be prudent. And besides I seem to rest better here, 
which is a good thing until I get a little stronger, 
which I shall soon do. And I shall be quite right 
again in the spring.” 

And after this Amy insisted every morning on be- 
ing propped fip in bed, with many pillows behind her, 
and her work-basket before her. And thus she would 
sit for hours, with her dark hair loose, her fever- 
flushed cheeks bent over her work, and her delicate 
fingers busy among the laces and ribbons destined to 
adorn happier women. 

The dying working for the living ! 

Often Owen came and found her thus employed. 
And though his heart was ready to break, he could 
say nothing to oppose her. For he saw that she was 
not only determined to work to the last, but that she 
was better satisfied in doing so. 

Ah, reader, of this picture I may also truly say, it is 
no fancy sketch. Some who read these lines will re- 
member well that young mother, beautiful exceedingly 
in decay, who sat propped up in bed, daily, for many 
months, cheerfully working to support her children, up 
to the very last week of her death. 

It was with Amy a work of love; not of necessity. 
Owen's profits were now very large, for him, and 
amply sufficient to supply his mother with every 
necessary, comfort, and even luxury. 

So reluctaut was Amy to be treated as an invalid, 
that she would not even permit old Nancy te sleep in 
the same room with her at night,as the good woman 
wished to do, so as to be at hand if the patient should 
require attention. 

Such being the case, Nancy, as the best substitute 
for her presence, every evening arranged at the bed- 
side of Amy a little stand with a pitcher of toast- 
water and a clean glass for drinking it, to quench the 
feverish thirst of the sick woman. 

After which, when everybody had gone to bed, 
Nancy would stealthily draw her own mattress to the 
outside of Amy’s door, and stretch herself upon it to 
sleep, as she expressed it, “ with one eye and one ear 
shut and t’others open, for fear that the poor child 
might wake and want anything in the night.” 

This sleeping arrangement continued for several 
days unknown to Amy. But at length she discovered 
it, and took her old servant severely to task for this 
invasion of her privacy. 

“Can't I even be allowed to sleep in peace without 
being watched and listened to aud spied upon, as if I 
was a baby, or an idiot, or a prisoner? How can ever 
you expect any one to sleep under such circumstances?” 
she sharply demanded. 

Poor old Nancy had nothing to answer for herself 
but this: 

“T won't do so any more.” (In such ways as you 
can find me out, was her mental reservation.) 

From this time Amy became exceedingly watchful, 
jealous and suspicious of any solicitude betrayed by 
anybody for her health. And so it happened that she 
soon detected Nancy iu some other precautions for her 
safety. 

Naucy ¢rept out of the room with a very deiected 





air, hanging her head and dragging her feet slowly 
one after the other, and so came up against Owen, 
who was hurrying in from his last peddling trip. 

‘“‘Why,\what on earth is the matter, Nancy?” ex- 
claimed the boy. 

“Oh, Master Owen, child, I have a hard road to 
travel.” 

“Is mother worse? ” he demanded, in alarm. 

“No, indeed! She is just the same.” 

Owen followed her into the kitchen. He was verr 
much troubled, but what could he doorsay? He was 
too just and kind not to feel for the old, faithful ser- 
vant, and he was too loyal and loving not to defend 
his poor nervous mother. 

“T am very sorry for you, Nancy. But you must 
not judge my. mother; no, not even in your private 
thoughts; for you are not able to judge her fairly ; 
no one but a physician could. I have often heard my 
dear father say that if we who are so healthy and 
strong could only know the nervous state of those who 
are sick and weak, we should never dare to blame or 
be impatient with them,” he mildly said. 

“Impatient! Me impatient with the sick? Why, 
Master Owen, I couldn’t be! ” exclaimed Nancy. 

“She says she will be well when the spring opens, 
Nancy, and then you know she will be the very first 
to thank you for your kindness to her now,” said 
Owen, as he passed on to his mother’s room. 

He found his mother sitting upin her white bed, 
and cheerfully busy in making up a pretty pair of 
undersleeves of fiue lace and blue ribbon. On the 
pure white coznterpane before her stood her work- 
basket. 

On the foot of the bed sat Lily Gay and Lily May, 
now nearly four years old. They had tiny thimbles 
on their mites of fingers, and needles in their hands, 
and were trying to sew miniature undersleeves that 
Amy had cut for them. out of the waste scraps of ber 
own work. They were pleased and quiet, and Amy, 
as she worked, was smiliug upon them. On one side 
of the bed was a large window, lightly veiled witha 
white muslin curtain, giving a wide view of the 
wintry landscape. On the other side was a bright 
wood fire. 

Owen thought, as he came in, that this was a plea- 
sant scene. 

Amy, who had got over her vexation, held out her 
arms to embrace hiin. 

But Lily May was foremost, as she was always, 
to greet him. 

As soon as she saw him she sidled swiftly down from 
the bed and ran to him, holding up her little toy- 
work, and crying eagerly : 

“See! see! Owey !” 

Owen caught her up in his arms, and brought her 
to the bed, and sat her down there while he embraced 
his mother. 

“ And what success to-day, darling ? ” she inquired. 

“Good, always good, dear mother! I have tow, 
you know, really more capital than I need for this 
business. I have almost capital enough to begin busi- 
ness on My Own account in some large city. And 
when you get well, dear mother, we will think about 
it, shall we not?” 

Suddenly her countenance changed. She caught 
up a pocket handkerchief and then a towel, and 
crowded both to her mouth, and, holding them there, 
gazed wildly at Owen. 

“What is the matter, mother dear?” he hastily ia- 
quired, in a low, frightened voice. 

“Nothing! Take the children away. Call—Nancy 
—to me. Don’t—come back—yourself,” came in a 
husky, whispering, muffled voice from behind the 
towel. 

Owen, in serious alarm, caught up the two little 
sisters, and hurried with them, wondering, into the 
kitchen, where Nancy was busy getting tea ready. 

“Go to mother, Nancy. Something is the matter. 
Hush! don’t frighten the children,” said Owen, ina 
low, hasty voice. 

Nancy sat the teapot on the hearth, and hurried into 
Amy’s room; and found her sfill sitting there press- 
ing the towel to her face, and staring wildly. 

“ For gooduess sake, what's this?” she demanded, in 
affright. 

In a few seconds she turned deadly white, and 
fainted. 

Nancy laid her back on the pillow, and gently wiped 
her lips. ; 

“Oh, Nancy! what is = matter with mother?” he 
exclaimed, involuntarily clasping his hands. 

“Hush! Nothing -much! Oniy a little spitting 
of blood. I have had it often myself, you know, and 
see how well I am for all that! No, it ain’t nothing 
much! but it ought to be prevented from coming 
back. So you must just saddle your pony, and go as 
fast as you can ride, and fetch Doctor Meadows,” 
answered the woman, putting a strong controul upon 
herself, lest she should betray the terror that she really 
felt. 


“Cau I see mother first? See told me not to come 
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back. But I suppose sho did not mean I should stay 
away all the evening. Can I look in before I go, do 
you think ?” 

“No!” said Nancy, laying hold of him as if to stop 
him. “It wouldn’t be good for her. Besides, you 
have no time. You must fetch the doctor as soon as 
possible. No, now, there is no danger, Master Owen! 
But just you hurry and fetch the doctor as soon as 
ever you can!” 

In a great panic, Owen ran out into the stable, 
saddled his pony, and galloped as fast as he could to 
the village to bring Doctor Meadows. 

Nancy returned to her patient, and began to use all 
the mildest means she could think of to bring lier to 
consciousness. ‘The case was a ‘very celicate onc. 
And Nancy dared not take the usual measures for 
bringing a fainting woman round, lest she should 
provoke a return—and probably a fatal return, of the 
hemorrhage. 

But the tide seemed to have completely ebbed. 

And at length Amy opened her eyes and moved her 
lips as if to speak. 

Nancy bent over her, and holding and smoothing 
her hand between her own, said, tenderly : 

“There, my lamb; it is all over now, and you are 
better. But you must lie very still for awhile to 
recover yourself. Don't try to move.” 

Amy looked wildly from her eyes and moved her 
lips. And Nancy bent down her ear. When Amy 
whispered: 

a “You didn’t tell poor Owen? You didn’t frighten 
im?” . 

“No, why should I? There was nothing to 
frighten him about. Only a little blood. Lor’! I have 
lost twice as much in my time, and none the worse for 
it,” feigned Nancy. 

“The children didn’t see it? Oh! I hope the 
children didn't sce it! It would have frightened them 

”» 


“No, the children didn’t. But you mustn’t try to 
talk, you know.” 

“ Where is Owen ?” whispered his mother. 

“Well, honey, I was out of grocery, so I sent him 
to town to fetch me some,” again feigned Nancy. 

“I'm clad you did so; he needn't know. When he 
comes back, tell him I am asleep, or trying to go to 
sleep, and that I don’t want to be disturbed; will 

ou?” 

; “Yes, I'll do anything in the world if you will 
only be quiet.” 

“ And kcep the children away from me for awhile. 
I know I ama so white I would frighten them. Will 
you keep them away, Nancy ?” 


“Oh, Nancy, I didn’t want Owen to know yet 
awhile.” 

Amy smiled. And then she took the old woman’s 
advice, and she lay perfectly still while Nancy cleared 
the millinery from the outside of the bed, and 
straightened the counterpane, and in other ways made 
things tidy against the arrival of the doctor. She 
could not beat up the pi'lows, for she dared not move 
Amy, with that impending danger of the returning 
hemorrhage threatening her. 

Then with another caution to her patient not to 
stir, she went out to give the little ones their supper 
and put them to bed, which she did cautioning 
them not to disturb their mother, who wished to go to 
sleep. 

The two little children were very obedient and lay 
down quietly enough on the bed that Nancy made up 
for them in the drawing-room. 

Then, as it was growing dark, Nancy lighted a 
candle and took it into Amy’s room. 

Amy was lying in the same position, quite still; 
but so deathly white that Nancy took a sudden fright 
and stooped over her to assure herself that she was 
still living. When she wes satisficd upon this point, 
she whispered : 

“The children havo gone to bed very quietly, 
my precious; and they are sleeping away like dor- 
mice.” 

Amy smiled and murmured : 

“ Owen ?” 

“Hasn't come in yet; but I expect him every 
minute, and I have got his suppcrall ready for him.” 

Amy smiled again, and nodded, and relapsed into 
silence. 

‘There came a knock at the door; and Nancy started 
to open it. 

“It is my boy, at last,” murmured Amy to herself. 
“TI hope Nancy will remember to tell him that I want 
to go to sleep, and not let him come in lLere to be 
frightened at me.” 

It was Owen and Doctor Meadows. 

Naney spoke to them in whispers : 

“Come in, Owen. Come in, Doctor Meadows, sir. 
She don’t know as you was sent for, sir. I was afraid 
of ‘larming her. Sit down here a few minutes, sir, 
if you please, while I go in and prepare her.” 

* How is she now ?” inquired the doctor. 





“Very weak, but very quiet, since the—the little 
loss of blood, sir,” said Narcy, bringing forward 
chairs, and then going into Amy’s room. 

“ Here is Doctor Meadows passing this way, and 
calling in to see you, promiscuous like. Hadn't you 
better see him ? ” inquired the good woman, stooping 
low to hear the whispered answer of the patient. 

“Yes; I'am glad he happened to come. Bring 
him in. Don’t let Owen come,” softly replied Amy. 
For as the doctor really did occasionally look in when 
passing that way, to see how she was, Amy saw 
nothing suspicious in Lid happening to come now. 

Nancy went back to the hall. 

“Doctor, sir, you can come in now, if ‘you please. 
Master Owen, you ‘go into the kitchen. Iset your 
supper there to-night, as there is nobody but yourself 
to eat it,” she said. 

The doctor put down his hat, and followed Nancy 
to the sick room, leaving Owen to pace up and down 
the hall in an agony of anxiety, while waiting for his 
return. 

Meanwhile the doctor bent over his patient—and 
began to examine her condition, asking from time to 
time such questions as she could reply te by yes or 


Then he gave both to the patient and to the nurse 
the most careful directions for Amy's trenturent. And 
then he cheerfully told Amy to take courage, for that 
she was doing very well; and that he expected to 
find her better in the morning. And so he left the 
room. 

In the hall he was met by Owen. 

“ How is mother, sir?” the boy asked, in a voice 
in which the anguish of his heart was too plainly 
revealed. 

“She is very weak from loss of blood, but in no im- 
mediate danger.” 

“ May I go in to see her, sir?” pleaded the boy. 

“Not to-night. She must be kept as quiet as pos- 
sible. I will see her again early in the morning, 
after that perhaps you may do so. Good night, 
Owen.” 

And so saying, Doctor Meadows went away. 

Owen paced up and down the hall in a great 
trouble. 

Amy, lying flat upon her back and with every 
sense acutely vigilant, as those of the sick often are, 
heard that mournful step pacing to and fro, and beck- 
oned Nancy to come to her bedside. 

Nancy stooped to hear her whisper. 

“Darken the room so that Owen cannot sce how 
white I am, and then tell him to come in.” 

The woman began to object, but she was interrupted 
by her mistress. 

“Raise no objections, Nancy. Do what I tell you, 
or else I will get up and go to my boy, if it kills me. 
I want to cou.vort him,” she whispered, in a voice so 
husky from rising excitement, that Nancy lifted both 
hands in deprecation, and went and did as she was 
bid. 

“ You had better come in and ses her, Owen. She 
sent me to fetch you-—” 

“ But, Nancy, the doctor-——” 

“ Never mind the doctor. She knows you are dying 
to see her; and if you don’t go to her, she'll come out 
to you, if it kills her. Sbhetold me so with her own 
lips.” 

“Oh, Nancy!” exclaimed Owen, in a broken voice. 
And then he stopped and folded his hands, bowed his 
head and seemed to pray for strength and calmness, 
and then followed the woman into his mother’s dark- 
ened room. He went up to her bed and bent over her. 
He could net see how wan her face was; yet he 
seemed to know it. 

She could not raise her arms and clasp him to 
her bosom, as she was used to do; so she whispered: 

* Stoop lower—lower still, my love.” 

And when his face was very near her own, she 
feebly put ber hands up, and took it between them, 
and so met his kiss. 

“Can't talk much, love,” she whispered. 

“ Don’t try, mother, dear,” Owen. began; but his 
voice was utterly broken, and so he stopped. 

He sat down near her, and took her hands between 
his own, and rubbed them softly, while he tried to 
control his emotion. 

And so he remained until she fell asleep; and so he 
also remained while she slept on, hour after hour, 
until long after his usual bed-time, when at length she 
awoke, and seemed to try to turn over, and to wou- 
der at ker own weakness, and to strive for recol- 
lection. 

Then seeing Owen sitting by her side, and Naney 
at the foot of the bed, she appeared to remember. what 
had happened toher, for she became suddenly still, and 
sighed deeply. 

Owen stooped over and softly kissed her, And she 
put up her hands as before, and took his face between 
them, and returned his kiss. 

“ You feel better now, mother dear?” 

“Yes, better, Owen,” she murmured softly. 





_—, 

Then a little longer she held his f 
bands, and finally mid: aco between her 
nigh Seabee now, dear. Good night, Heaven blogs 

And she released him. 

Owen stole from the room on tiptoe, quiet! 
but when he reached his own chamber he t| 
self upon his bed, and his long restrain 
burst forth in a storm of sobs and tears, 

“Oh! mother, mother! he cried; “oh! mothe 
mother! it was all for you! I lived, and worked, 9 i 
hoped—all for you! And now you will be taker 
from me! Qh, heaven!: pity us all! pity us!” 7 

Owen wept and prayed the whole night long. 

He did not go out peddling the next day, nor 
for many daysvafter. 

For more than two. weeks Amy lay upon her back 
forbidden to move, or to speak above a whispor, wie 
take any nourishment except cold drinks by the tea. 
spoonful, and highly concentrated cold food by the 
morsel. 

During all this time Owen remained at home, and 
the doctor visited ler daily. , 

After this she slowly grew bettor, and in the conrse 
of two woeks she was.able to sit propped up in bel, 
and have the two little sisters with her; thongl at 
first she could work-but.a few minutes at a time. 

She -hadia little: hand-glass near her, and would 
occasionally take it up to look at her face; and then, 
with a deep sigh, would put it down again. 

Ah! how pale and wan she now looked; except in 
the afternoon, when ‘the hectic fever would brighten 
her eyes, and ‘flush her ‘cheeks, and throw over her 
face an unearthly beauty. 

Yet she was a very cheerful invalid ; sitting propped 
up all theday long, with her work-basket before her, 
busying het delicate fingers among pretty laces and 
ribbons, and making up tasteful caps, collars, and cuffs 
for Owen’s sales. 

She was happy at this work; but happiest of al! 
when, in addition to this, she had the two little sis- 
ters on the bed with her, learning to sew upon minia- 
ture caps, cuffs and collars, and Owen sitting beside 
her reading from the Scriptures, or else from some 
good book sent her by Mr. Spicer,—for the big gro- 
cer’s kindness did not slacken, you may be sure, now 
that he feared she was going to die. 

Owen went out every day upon his business; but 
always made it a point to come home very early in 
the afternoon, which he always spent by his motler's 
bedside, reading to her, or playing the violin, an in- 
strument of which Amy was very fond, and from 
which Owen had taught himself to draw very sweet 
music. 

Almost every day some friend from the village 
came out to see Amy. 

‘he Reverend Mr. Morley and his wife came regu- 
larly every week and passed several hours in ker 
room; and before leaving the good minister always 
read and prayed with her, 

Mrs. Putts came twice a week, and always brouzlit 
a basket full of the rarest delicacies that her culinary 
skill could manufacture. And she almost always fell to 
crying over the invalid; a proof of affection which 
Amy met by trying to comfort her. . 

Every alternate day Mr. Spicer walled out to in- 
quire after Amy, and to leave a book. a pine-apple, & 
bottle of old port, or some rare delicacy ; but be never 
ventured to ask to see her, nor was he ever invilet 
into her own private room. 

And so Amy was eheered by her friends, an’ com- 
forted by her son. And her decline was as bright as 
the clear descent of the summer’s sun to the cloudless 
horizon. 


Y enough, 
Tew hin- 


ed feelings 


CHAPTER CXXVIII. 
A SERENE SETTING. 

Calm a8 a chiki to slumber svoth¢, 
Asif an Angel’s hand had smeothed 

The still white featares into rest; 
Silent and cold, without 2 breath 

To stir the drapery on her breast, 
She slept at last in death. 

Tae spring opened earlier and much more beautiful 
than usual. But Amy waned and faded. She knew 
now that she should swiftly and surely die. And to 
Naney, who would willingly have inspired her with 
hope; she spoke .very freely of her approaching 

a. 


Whittéer. 


en 

One day late in April, when the weather was unt 
sually warm for the season, the window behind her 
bed was open, and Amy, lying on that side, put out 
her hand and tock some of the swelling buds of the 
renniag rose bush that grew beside it, and, smiling, 
said : Ded 

“The lovely little baby-buds are bursting ito 
sight, Nancy; but before they bloom I shall have 
passed away.” 

“Now, none o’ that there! None of that nonsense 
tome! I won't hear tell of it!” 
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“ Ah, Nancy, the time for self-delusion has passed 
away With me—has for ever passed away! I know 
that L.am’soon to die, Nancy, and’ I niust have some 
one to whom Iecan speak freely of my approaching 
death. I cannot yet bring myself to’ break the matter 
tomy dear boy! To. whom, then, can I speak but 
to you? 
Nancy.” 

Thus appealed to, Nancy answered : 

“ Well, I won't. - But it is so har-ard to hear you 
talk so of dy-y-ing !” answered the old woman, break- 
ing into sobs. 

There! there! Nancy! don’t cry! Here is Mr. 
Spicer coming up the walk. Go and meet him, 
Nancy, and ask him into the drawing-room, and tell 
him that I would like to see him for a few minutes on 
business. And then, Nancy,come back and set the 
room in perfect order before you bring him in,” said 

my- 

i wiping her eyes on her apron, left the room 
to obey her mistress’s order. i 

And presently she came back to say that Mr. Spicer 
sent his respects, and would be very glad to come in. 

“Shall I take the children from the room?” inquired 
Nancy, when she had arranged the window curtains 
and straightened the counterpane, and set the arm- 
chair in readiness for the visitor. 

“No; leave the children’ where they are. I shall 
be more at my ease with them at the interview,” said 


So do not throw back my confidence, 


Amy. 

“Shall I take away your work-basket, then ?” 

“No; I believe I shall be able to talk niore freely if 
[have my work in my hands to look at.” 

“Well, then, now shall I ask him in ?” 

“Yes, Nancy.” 

“Jt will half break his heart, I know,” muttered the 
svoman to herself as she left the room. 

The burly grocer came into the sick-room with a 
look of awe upon his kindly face, and stepping as 
lightly and speaking as softly as the gentlest woman 
could do. 

He laid his offering—a basket of fruit and a bunch 
of flowers—upon the table, and then, turning to Amy, 
said : 

“Tam very glad to be permitted to see you at last, 
Mrs. Wynne.” 

“ And Iam very glad indeed to see you, Mr."Spicer, 
and to thank you for the beautiful flowers, and the 
delicious fruit, and all themany pleasant favours with 
which you have so much brightened the dullness of 
my sick days,” said Amy, giving hin her hand. 

As he took that band and felt how thin it was, 
and looked in her face and saw how wan that 
was, his whole frame shook with the emotion he could 
not conceal. 

“Yes, am dying,” said Amy, with a faint smile, 
in answer to his look. 

“Oh, I hope not! I hope to heaven not!” ex- 
claimed the grocer, taking his hawdkerehief and wip- 
ing the drops of sweat from his brow. 

“Why ?—if it were not for my children, I should 
be willing to go.” 

“Thope! I pray to the Lord not!” repeated the 
grocer, rubbing his forehead. 

“Sit down, good friend, and compose yourself.” 

“Did you hear mé say how much I thank you forthe 
many favours you have shown me, Mr. Spicer? ” said 
Amy, by way of recalling him te himself. 

“Yes, I heard yeu, my child. And if you only 
knew how welcome you are—how very welcome——” 

“I do know, Mr. Spicer——” 

“How very welcome, my child—yon will let me call 
yousonow? Iam over fifty years old, you know— 
quite old enongh to be your father id 

“Yes, Mr. Spicer, call me your child,” said Amy, 
taking his large hand between her own two and 
caressing it. 

“If you knew, then, how more than welcome you 
are to all that I can give you, you would scareely-——” 
His voice broke down, and he drew away his hand to 
shield his eyes. 

“T tell you I do know, Mr.’ Spicer. And I am going 
to prove how well I know, by asking you to do me 
another Javour.” 

“Ask it, my child! Ask whatever you please. ‘Only 
don’t call it a favour; for indeed you d not do me 
a greater favour than to let nee serve you.” 

“I believe all that of ‘your great. goodness,” said 
Amy. “ And the favour that I ask of you is that you 
will be my children’s guardian.” 

“ Guardian?” echoed Mr. Spicer in uneasiness. 

Amy did not for an instant do him the injustice to 
mistake the cause of that uneasiness, or to suspect 
him of being alarmed at the prospect of becoming 
guardian to three almost destitute children. 

“Yes,” she said, “good friend. It is true that I 
have little or nothing to leave my children: yet I ask 
you—and I ask you in preference to all others—to 
become their guardian, ‘Will you do 60?” 

“Heaven forbid they should ever need a guardian ! 
Yet if they do, I promise you that I will be a faithful 





one! More than that, a father! I will take them to 
my own home, and treat them ae my own children. [ 
will take Owen into my own business and bring him 
up to enter into partnership with me at the same time 
that my own son does,” said. Mr. Spicer, earnestly, 
giving ‘his hand in pledge of tle sincerity of his 
words. 

Amy pressed that hand between her own two while 
she answered, warmly: 

“Thank you! I thank you from the bottom of nry 
heart. It is/a magnanimous promise'that you have 
made me ; and I know that you would keep it.” 

“ And heaven knows that I would!” 

‘But I do not wish so to tax your friendship. I 
told you that I had little or nothing to leave my chit 
dren. I had better tel you now, that I have nothing 
to leave them, but their liberty. And I wish you 
to be the guardian of their liberty. Will you be 
that?” 

“Indeed I will! But in what particular way?” 

“T will try to explain. my meaning. Try you to 
understand me!” 

“T will.” 

“You have seen Owen. You have seen how much 
capacity for business he has shown for the last three 

ears? ” 

“Indeed Ihave! He is a very remarkable boy.” 

“You have seen how well able ho is to take care of 
himself.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And even of me and his sisters? ” 

“ And even of you and his sisters. Yes, surely.” 

“ Well, when I am gone, he will be quite as well 
able to take care of himself and’ them as he is now.” 

“T should not wonder——” began the grocer; but 
his voice broke down. Any allusion to Amy’s death 
always unmanned him. 

“Quite as able then as now,” resumed Amy—“ but 
then people do not know this. So if I were to die 
without appointing a guardian for my children, the 
probability is that somebody or other would be sure 
to interfere with them, of course with the best inten- 
tions. Don't you see?” 

“Yes; nothing moré certain than that Mr. Morley 
or some of your friends, meaning to be kind, would 
do just that sort of thing,” said Mr. Spicer, trying to 
speak steadily. 

“And that would nearly ruin my boy and his little 
sisters. Therefore to prevent this great wrong being 
done them, I wish to appoint you their guardian —to 
guard their liberties! that is positively all that I ask 
of you, and I ask it as one of the greatest favours.” 

“Yes, yes, my child! I understand. But now tell 
me, what disposition you wish me to make of your 
children—ia the event of their needing me for a 
guardian, which I hope they never will.” 

“T wish no disposition to be made of them, what- 
ever, I wish them simply to be left alone. I wish 
you to leave them just as they are. Owen will sup- 
port himself and his sisters. Nancy will keep house 
for him snd watch over them. This is a nich 
better arrangement than any other I could make for 
them, And my heart is so set ou’ leaving them abso- 
lutely in Owen’s charge, and leaving Owen his own 
master, that I could not die easy unless this object 
were secured. ‘Therefore it is that I ask you, before 
all men, to be their guardian. I will draw up any 
sort of an instrument that may be necessary to con- 
stitute yon such. AndI shall rely on your promise 
to his dying mother to guard Owen's liberty, and 
to leave him to do just as he pleases. If you are his 
guardian, no ove will veuture to interfere with him. 
If, after a while, his energies and his capital increase 
and outgrow his field of enterprise here, and he wishes 
to go to Lendon and to take his sisters with him, I 
desire that you will raise no obstacle to his purposes. 
For I havo the greatest faith in my son. Under 
Divine Providence there is no one in the world that I 
have more faith in.” 

“T understand your wishes in regard to your chil- 
dren, now, my dear Mrs. Wynne! And I promise 
you faithfully that I will be guided by them. I will 
never interfere with Owen's free agency in any other 
way than to aid it, by farthering his purposes what- 
ever they may be, so far as my power extends. And 
here is my hand upon that,” said Mr. Spicer, in a 
voice vibrating with emotion. 

“Oh! how much I thank you, you will never know, 
for itis more than I can express to you,” said Amy, 
earnestly. 

At that moment Owen himself entered the room, 
and grected Mr. Spicer and his mother. And the 
subject of the conversation was changed. Owen with 
his graveané tendersmile, sat-down beside lis mother; 
and Mr. Spicer as he watched the youth, could but 
own to himself that Amy’s plan in regard to her son 
was a perfectly safe one—so far as human foresight 
might dare to calculate. 

“ What day shall I call and ariange this, my dear 
Mrs. Wynne?” asked the kind man, as he arose to 
depart. 


“ Any day’you please,” she answered, gently. 

“ To-morrow, or the next day 2?” 

“The next day, Mr. Spicer.” 

“And at what hour? Would twelve suit you ?” 

“ Very well, indeed, thank you.” 

“Tt shall be twelve, then,”-he said, and he took a 
most friendly leave of Amy and Owen, and went 
away; forgetting in his mournful abstraction, even 
to notice his little sweetheart, Gay. 

Owen looked anxiously in his mother’s face. 

“It is @ little business that I wish him to do for me, 
love, of which you shall be informed presently,” said 
Amy, in answer to his look. 

“Cannot I do it, mother dear ?” 

“You can do it in conjunction with Mr, Spicer, 
Owen, but not singly. It will take you both to do 
what I wish done. And you shall. know all about it 
soon, my dear.” P 

The rest of the afternoon passed peacefully, as all 
Amy’s days now did. 

She lay back on her pillow, leisurely working at her 
light business, and listening to Owen, who was read- 
ing to her from the Scriptures. And the two little 
ones sat playing at sewing until Nancy came in to 
carry them off to bed. 

On the morning of the day that Amy was expecting 
Mr. Spicer, Mrs. Potts happened to call, bringing 
with her in a little basket a chicken salad and other 
delicacies. 

She kissed her, and ‘then exhibited her viands, and 
Amy was really pleased. 

“ How good of you, dear friend! These have come 
justin time. I do think that chicken salad is the only 
food I could touch to-day! And I will eat it for my 
dinner,” Amy said. 

To keep back her tears, Mrs. Potts began to talk 
fast and volubly. 

She related all the village news, told of all the 
births, marriages, deaths, and so forth. Only she 
talked so much at random that she often made the 
mistake of burying the young peoplo who were 
married, and marrying the old people who were 
buried! 

At last she arose to take leave. 

“Don’t go yet, Mrs. Potts, please. Iam expecting 
Mr. Svicer here with a lawyer, and I would like you 
to remain.” 

“Remain? Yes, dear; surely, if you wish me to 
do so; but what for?” inquired the good creature, 
opening her eyes. 

“To witness my will. 
witness.” 

Again Mrs. Potts was in danger of sobbing aloud. 
But with a heroic effort she choked down her rising 
emotion, though she could not as yet command herself 
sufficiently to speak again. 

“T have not much to leave them; but I deem it 
necessary to appoint a guardian to protect them,” said 
Amy, deprecatingly. 

While she yet spoke, Nancy opened the door, and 
said that Mr. Spicer and a strange gentleman were in 
the hall asking to see Mrs. Wynne. 

“Show him in here, Nancy,” said her mistress, 

And the next moment Mr. Spicer entered, shook 
— with Amy and her visitor, and then intro- 

ced: 

“Mr. Parkinson.” 

Amy, ina few, clear, simple words, instructed the 
lawyer that she wished to leave all she died possessed 
of to be divided equally between the three children ; 
and that she further wished to appoint Mr. William 
Spicer their sole guardian. 

Writing materials were placed upon the little stand 
by Amy’s bed, and Mr. Parkinson drew a chair up to 
it, and commenced writing. 

It did not take the lawyer very long to draw up this 
simple will. When he had finished it he read it over 
to Amy. And she approved it and signed it in the 
presence of Mrs. Potts, who afterwards affixed her sig- 
nature as a witness to the instrument. 

“Now you keep it, if you please, Mr. Spicer,” said 
Amy, handing it over tothe grocer. ‘ Nobody I sup- 
pose will be inclined to dispute this care, Itis not as 
if I had left you a fortune,” she added, smiling. 

“JT don't know that, my dear Mrs. Wynne. But I 
do know that if avy one were to dispute my right to 
the guardianship of your children, I would spend every 
pound I am worth in this world, if necessary, to estab- 
lish your will,” said the grocor, earnestly. 

To this overwhelming profession of devotion Amy 
really could not find any adequate reply. 

But she looked her gratitude, and her look was elo- 
quent. 

And soon after the newly constituted guardian and 
the lawyer went away. 

“ My dear, had you no relations in the werld to leave 
your children to?” inquired Mrs. Potts, pitifully. 

“No,” answered Amy, slowly and thoughtfully. 

“None? none in the wide world ?” 

“No, I think not. Stay, though! I used to hear 


I suppose I shall require a 





my dear mother speak of an old bachelor uncle, who 
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was a priest, and three old maiden aunts; but they 
were very old then ; and they must all be dead now. 
My mother never even saw them herself. Her mother 
was the youngest sister of the family ; and she married 
against the approbation of the others; and she went 
with her husband to London; after which sbe heard 
no more of her sisters; all communication was dropped 
between them.” 

“ What was the name of the old ladies ?” 

“Crane. But there! they must be all dead, you 
know. They were the elder sisters of my grand- 
mother.” 

“Yes, no doubt. And your husband—bad he no 
relations ?” 

“None in this country. Many, I think, ia Wales. 
High and low relations; rich and poor relations, Sir 
Griffith Grizzly Wynne is his grand uncle, or was; for 
I suppose he is dead. And Llewellyn ap Llanover is 
his third cousin. He has also relations in Chester who 
are druggists, and other relations who are colliers— 
actually. But none of the whele tribe were anything 
to my husband. I doubt if any of them except the 
Chester druggists even know of his ever having ex- 
isted,” said Amy. 

“ Then they are no good.” 

“None to my children, no. No, I shall leave them 
to the good heart of William Spicer. Under Divine 
Providence I can trust them to him better than to any 
other on earth.” 

‘Dear, don’t mind my asking you. But didn’t he 
love you ?” whispered Mrs. Potts. 

“ Yes,” softly replied Amy. “I knowit now. He 
loved me; but with a love so pure and holy, that my 
dear husband himself might have smiled upon it from 
heaven.” 

Even while she spoke her voice was suddenly 
broken by a gurgling sound in her throat. And she 
snatched up a towel and crowded it to her mouth. 

“My dear, what is the matter?” cried Mrs. Potts, in 
great alarm. 

Amy gazed wildly at her; aud with her disengaged 
hand motiened anxiously for her to take the children 
from the room. 

In excessive trepidation Mrs. Potts pulled the two 
little girls down from the bed and put them out atthe 
door, telling them to stay in the kitchen and send 
Nancy to her. 

Then she rushed back to the patient. 

Amy had fallen on ber pillow, the towel had dropped 
from her relaxed band, and the life-blood was welling 
irom her lips. 

“Ob, good heaven, it is another hemorrhage!” 
cried Mrs. Potts, beside herself with consternation. 

Nancy ran in, saw what was the matter, and though 
stricken to the heart with crief, retained her self- 
possession, and thrust Mrs. Potts aside to attend to 
her mistress. 

“Oh, Nancy, Nancy! Oh, Nancy, Nancy! Can 
I do anything for her?” exclaimed the weeping wo- 
man. 

“You can fetch the doctor as quick as possible !” 
replied the old servant, as she stood over her mistress, 
wiping her lips every instant. 

Mrs. Potts’ gig was at the door. She snatched up 
her bonnet and was rushing out of the room when 
Amy raised her hand. 4 

Nrs. Potts hurried to her side, and stooped low ‘to 
catch the murmured words that came more softly than 
the softest notes of the Zolian barp. 

“Bring William Spicer too. It will be the last 
time.” 

Mrs. Potts, aghast with terror, hurried out and 
tvmbled up in her gig, and started her unwilling old 
horse at a pace that nearly astonished him out of his 
senses. 

Meanwhile Naney had turned Amy gently over on 
her side, to prevent her stranculation by the stream 
that continually welled up from her lungs. And she 
stood by her, constantly renewing the towels under 
her cheek, and frequently wiping her mouth, and 
lways absorbing that life stream that was wasting 
away. 

White as any lily was that lovely face, that with 
closed eyes, and loosened hair, lay quietly there. 

Tn two hours, so great was the haste that. had been 
made, Mrs. Potts came back, bringing Dr. Meadows 
and Mr. Spicer. 

The doctor came alone into the room and up to the 
tedside of the patient.. And nothing but his profes- 
sional calmness could have prevented him from be- 
traying the shock that he felt on seeing that pale face. 

He made what examination was necessary; and 
gave all the assistance that was possible. And he sat 
down to watch the result. 

Amy looked anxiously at him with her wild eyes, 
and he bent low to know her wishes. Her voice was 
most gone as she whispered: 

“Dear doctor! Oh, try to keep me alive until my 
Owen comes.” 

And the tears that she had no strength left to wipe 
away, overflowed her eyes. 





“Calm yourself! You shall see your son.” 

What inspiration was it that brought Owen home 
in the middle of that day ? 

His pony-cart drove up. Some one, probably Mr. 
Spicer, must have met him at the hall door and broken 
the shock of the sorrow to him ; for he presently en- 
tered the sick room, very pale, but very, very calm, as 
if some holy awe had stilled the wild tumult of grief. 
He came to his mother’s side and bent down and 
kissed her, and took hold of her hands, which she im- 
mediately folded over his, A few minutes passed so, 
and then she whispered to his bent ear: 

“ Bring Mr. Spicer here.” 

Owen signed to the doctor, who went out and re- 
turpved with Mr. Spicer and Mrs. Potts. 

The big grocer bent over his ‘‘child.” 

“Tt has come sooner than I thought. I only 
wanted to tell you that I do love you like a dear, dear 
brother——And to say—May heaven bless you and 
make you very happy. Good-bye,”—she whispered 
these words slowly and at intervals. 

William Spicer turned away. And his tears were 
falling like rain. 

“ Mrs. Potts,” whispered Amy. 

The hostess of the Elm Tree stooped over her. 

“Good-bye. Go with Mr. Spicer into the draw- 
ing-room.” 

Weeping Mrs. Potts obeyed her. 

Owen resumed his place by his mother’s side, and 
held her hand while she lay quiescent for some 
minutes; then she raised her eyes, and he bent to 
catch her words. 

“ The little girls—let Nancy bring them.” 

Owen gave this order to the old servant, who im- 
mediately left the room, and sven returned leading in 
the two sisters. 

They were lifted in turn to the bed of Amy, who 
kissed and blessed them. 

Nancy, valiantly repressing all signs of feeling, led 
the children out. 

Ounce more the dying mother raised her eyes to her 
son. He stooped to know her will. 

“Come, my Owen, sit by me with your hand in 
mine ; "keep with me to the last,” she murmured. 

Almost heart-broken, yet very calm, Owen drew as 
closely as possible to his mother; took her hand, and 
so remained ;—from time to time, wiping the death- 
dews from her brow; or moistening her dry lips; or 
stooping and pressing tender kisses upon them; or 
joining her in silent prayer. 

She made a sign to speak to him, and be bent to 
hear her. 

“ Take care of Nancy when she is old and helpless,” 
she whispered. 

“Yes, dear mother, I will. I will do my duty 
faithfully by all you love and who love you,” replied 
the boy. 

She smiled on him, and then lay quite still for a 
long time. So long that Owen had began to fear that 
she bad passed away in that stillness. 

But presently again she opened her eyes, and after 
gazing fixedly at some imaginary object beyond her 
son, beckoned for him. to stoop, and she softly in- 
quired : 

“ Owen, who is that standing behind you?” 

“ There is no one there, dear mother.” 

*'Tes.” 

“Sweet mother, there is no one there.” 

“Yes! he comes nearer—how happy—how serene 
—how glorious he is—~It is your tather, Owen!” 
she exclaimed, as a sudden sun-burst of rapture lighted 
up her face, for an instant, and then passed away, 
leaving it white, and still, and cold. 

“Come away, my son,” said William Spicer, who 
was the first to re-enter the room of death. “Come 
away, wy son, for your mother has passed to heaven.” 

(To be continued.) 





Easy Way To Marry.—When a gentleman in 
China feels desirous of taking unto himself a wife, he 
sends to the paternal head of some-family containing 
daughters for specimens of the sizes of their feet, with 
the price attached, One footis valued at perhaps two 
thousand pounds, the next smallest at five thousand, 
and so forth, according to the market. After the fodt 
(of the lady to whom it belongs) is chosen, she is sent 
in a sedan chair to the intended husband’s house; he 
meets her at the door, looks into the vehicle to take a 
view of the fair one, and if she suits his taste he admits 
her. As soon as she passes his threshold she becomes 
his lawful wife; but if he likes not the lady, he shuts 
the door, and she is carried whither she came. 

Tue Sea-Serpent.—The sea-serpent has appeared 
to Captain Charles Aubin, of the Blonde, a vessel be- 
longing to Jersey. The auspicious day was the 4th 
ofDecember last, the time a quarter past seven in the 
evening, and the precise spot 119 S. latitude, and 9 E. 
longitude. Captain Aubin says he noticed, at the 
time and place mentioned, “a long white streak of 
great length approaching the ship. When within 





t oi 
welve to fifteen feet of the vessel’s bow 

t was a fish of immense length, at least 200 reat 
apparently in shape like an eel, about three feet thi k 
in the body. The fish moved in an undulating motion 
against ge current, moee slowly and Without 
nce, "Tt was witnotsed by ays su te wine's 








THE GAME OF HEARTs, 


Yes. He's fine-looking enough, a 
enough, but such a flirt! IL wish mes: obo a 
surprise and carry off that guarded heart of his and 
then laugh at his discomfitare. It would pay him of 
nicely, for his trifling.” 

“ Suppose you try the experiment, Annie? You ar 
practised enough in the art of captivation, if report is 
right! I wonder at your censure of flirts,” : 

““ What reports? You cannot think me a flirt?” 

“Oh, I only referred, in jest, to something I heard to 
the effect that you had jilted Frank Marvyn; and that 
it was too bad for you to flirt so.” 

“Oh, dear! I suppose because Frank Marvyn chose 
to force his presence upen me, till I got tired of the 
sight of him, and encouraged Philip Dalande in sheer 
self-defence, it is something dreadful |” 

“But could you not have given him to understand 
that his case was hopeless, at the first ?” 

“To be sure, I might have turned to the gentle. 
man, and said: My dear Mr. Marvyn, I have 
very kind disposition, and as I am a very charming 
person, and you may fall deeply in love with me, | 
wish to warn you to avoid my fascinating society, for 
I consider myself too much your superior to return 
your regard, if you do!” 

“It is not necessary to say anything, Annie,” laughed 
ioe : cousin. “Your manner should have repelled 

im.” 

“ As if-he could understand manner! Ugh! His 
Oh-do-have-pity-upon-me face is before me now.” 

“ And this Philip Dalande—I suppose He isin a state 
of suspense by this time?” 

“Oh, no. We understand each other perfectly. He 
has too much sense to care for such a butterfly as/ 
am. Isuppose my intimacy with him strengthens the 
idea that 1 ama coquette, but what of that? When 
people are talking about me, they are not indulgiag 
their amiability over any one else.” 

“And how about George Sylvester?” pursued the 
other. 

“How you do tease me,.coz! One might as well 
be shut up in a cloister till marriageable age, and then 
brought out into market, and sold to the highest bidder, 
as to live in this enlightened age, and feel obliged to 
accept the first one who offers. If we have not the 
privilege of choosing, we certainly ought to have the 
privilege of knowing those we accept. I was not to 
blame there, for I really wanted to like the man ; buthe 
showed such a jealous, exacting nature, that I was 
convinced he could never make me happy. His intellect 
and person are superior ; and I have no doubt Le would 
mate nicely with some gentle, yielding creature. But 
I could not endure to see him look and act as if every 
word and glance belonged to:'iim—even before he had 
asked the right to monopolize me. I’m sure I’m 10 
coquette.” 

* Perhaps Thorne can find as many excuses for his 
conduct.” f 

“Oh, no; he hasthe right to choose, you know ; and 
after Le has paid attention. to one for awhile, off he 
goes after another; and I’m sure it is not because they 
refuse him.” sur ae By 

“ Take care, Annie! Thereis a lurking admiration 'n 
those words, spite of yourcondemnation. lam afraid, 
if you act on their suggestion, that you will lose yout 
heart, instead of gaining his.” - siee'y 

“Never fear, coz Indeed, now I think I shall, if 
only to show that Iam not so easily conquered.” Aud 
with this resolution,away went Anuie, 

Let us now take a peepat the subject ofthis discussio. 
Seated in a comfortable arm-chair, with his dressing- 
gown falling over a graceful form, end his hair thro 4 
carelessly back from a white, expansive forehead, " 
seems, certainly, not a very bad specimen of manhood. 
He has one habit, though, which, to say the least, 
rather careless; that of thinking aloud. Listen: : 

‘What a simpleton I was, though, to offer my } oat 
cious self to her!, I might have known, if Cupi¢ av F 
vanity had not blinded me, what her answer woul 
have been. I suppose by this time I have got mM 
reputation of being a flirt, but what is one to y? Sp 
not marry any one I don’t like; and if theone I 4 1 
won't marry me, I’m not to blame. Absurd idea ! t : g 
had trifled with Emily Arne’s affections! They give iI 
credit for more heart, and me less taste, than she ~ 
possess. If they could have seen, when I aon vib 
of myself by proposing, how she laughed a bag lerd 
fancy,’ as she called it, ‘in thinking myself in love : io 
a woman quite four years older than my mar tpee o 
which to form four moreas serious attachments as 
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4 beard her assurance,—when I became indignant 
at this intimation of fickleness, ‘that did I really care 
ss much for her as I thought, her vanity would prevent 
per accepting ; for she eould not bear the idea of people’s 
goying of her: How old Mrs. Thorne looks, compared 
with her husband! I wonder if he ever compares his 
mife with any of the women he ought to have married? 
And then, when I assured her that time could not 
mar her loteliness, etc. etc. to hear her still incre- 
dulous tones, a8 she said, * She had not suspected this ; 
gnd to end an interview that was becoming painful, 
sie would state that she was already engaged.’ And 
then, to crown all, to sce the ridiculous haste with 
qhich’l left,—I think they would transfer their pity. 
However, I'll not tell them! It’s better to be known as 
a lady-Killer that a rejected suitor. I don’t think so, 
but that others do, is evident; though they do moralise 
to the contrary. High-ho! I must do something to 
keep off the blues. I have it; IM go ask that little 
witch, Annie Clark, to have a drive with me! Aud it 
wouldn't be a bad idea to have a little flirtation there. 
it would keep my mind from Emily, and there'll be no 
lore lost, for Annie is a coquette, if ever there was 


De. ye 
‘ Qn that afternoon, “coz” entered Annie’s room, 


aD! 


ing: 

“LAnie, there is an opportunity for you! Read this,” 
holding up a note. : 

“Sure enough !” cried Annie, dancing round the 
room, with mischief sparkling in her eyes, ‘I wonder 
what brought this about? I believe the fates are 
working!” 

“No doubt of it, Annie,” was the reply; as she as- 
sisted in making the appearance of the pretty Annie 
asattractive as possible, and soon the gay pair were 
wa their way for a ride. 

Their road lay througha delightfully-shaded re- 
treat, andas they talked of its quiet beauties, their 
thoughts unconsciously took a deeper tone, and once 
the young man sighed; upon which he looked Up 
quickly to see if his mischief-loving companion ha 
observed, and was ready to rally him upon it. 

As he looked, they were passing @ more open space, 
and a ray of sunlight just then came shimmering 
through the trees, and danced fitfully among Annie's 
golden-brown curls; and his questioning glance 
turned into one of admiration. She raised her eyes, 
and as she saw his expression, blushed, while she 
said: 
“That was, of course, a pitying sigh for the. weak- 
ness of those who indulge in sentiment; judging from 
your words a few minutes since.” 

“Please make allowance for many things I say, 
Annie.” 

“Of course I shall,” was the meaning rejoinder. 
“Everybody knows that Hal Thorne says and does 
unaccountable things.” 

He understood her. 

“Do they? I am aware of it, and that ‘everybody 
is prejudiced.” 

“But they agree that they are done in a graceful 
manner.” 

“Now, Annie, I’ suppose you think my vanity is 
quite healed by that timely flattery!” 

“To be sure! Like a skilful physician, I under- 
stood your case, and applied a medicine, which I hope 
you have taken, like a «utiful boy.” 

“Certainly. Andin return, I shall insist’‘on your 
uot protesting against ‘open flattery,’ as you set us 
the example.” 

“Oh, Vill agree not to protest against it; but bear in 
uind that that is not receiving it; aud if not received, 
what good will it do to offer it 2” 

“I shall have the satisfaction of wishing to doa 
benevolent act, of course !” 

“There! You are not'so averse to flattery, after 
all, or you would not intimate that it was agreeable to 
us. Confess, now. Ah, I can read it in your eyes,” 
hisiae her beautiful eyes with a roguish glance to 
is face, 

Never trust the eye, Annie. It can be schooled 
disguise thought, as well as words can.” 

‘Can it? How came you to learn this, pray ?” 
slit practice, of course. Admire my frankness in 

au itting it.” 

“Gh, yes. Iam ready to admire good qualities in 
any one.” 

“Thank you. We ought to be very good friends— 
having so many sentiments in common, if we have 
oe the sentimental.” 

“Or the sensible. But here we are at home.” 

Pring. parted, with the mutual wish expressed to 
eet again. 

“I wonder,” thought he, as he drove away, “ why 
Aunie blushed go? Was the spirit of coquetry work- 
ing under that seemingly careless exterior? That 
Uiush, and that glance into my eyes, would lead one 
© think so. What glorious eyés she has, though !” 
dnd thus musing, we leav@him. 

Well,” thought Annie, “a favourable beginning, 
“ely! T wondlor if he has decided upon a conquest 


of poor mein addition to the rest, that he showed so 
evident a desire for a more intimate acquaintance. 
He has commenced sighing rather early, though, I 
think. However, he will be matched, or I’m not Annie 
Clark! A splendid flirtation.” 

He was matched, as will be seen. 

As Annie said, they had a “ splendid flirtation ;” 
and for once, people did not object. The gentlemen 
said: 

“They were a well-matched pair” — wondered 
which would win in the “Game of Hearts” they were 
evidently playing, and said, “ It wasa good thing that 
Annie Clark was appropriated by Thorne, as there 
was less danger of their being bewitched by her fas- 
cinations.” And the ladies decided that Miss Annie 
was welcome to him. They did not care to listen to 
his tender speeches. They “were sure that this flirta- 
tion of flirts would not end pleasantly to either party ;” 
all of which comments, though they do remind us, 
slightly, of the fox and grapes, must be set down to 
poor human nature. 

But Annie did not know how hard it was to enjoy 
this constant interchange of thought and feeling, ana 
still be heart-free. All unconsciously to herself, she 
would blush and sigh in his presence, and if she 
caught herself wishing he was what be appeared— 
‘sincere and noble—she.weuld condemn herself, “for 
wishing to entrap a heart.” 

“Rather mortifying, though,” she would say, 
“to think how poorly I succeed. Here have I, 
with the most commendable self-denial, given up all 
other admirers for this most worthy object, and am 
no nearer accomplishing it than at first, for aught I 
see. Yet, how could I know whether I succeeded or 
not? Ofcourse look and manner are under perfect 
controul; and how should I know that tender words 
and manner were not assumed for effect? I havea 
good miad to give up the idea, after all, and drop him. 
But there! good Mrs. They-say would decide, wisely, 
as usual, that I was not to blame for his non-attend- 
ance. I wish I had thought of this befere!” 

She was saved the necessity of dropping him, by 
his appearance, on an evening, shortly after. 

“T came to bid you good-bye,” he said; I start in 
the early train to-morrow for London. I have offered 
to take the management of a friend’s affairs, and shall 
be gone some months; and I could not go without 
seeing you once more.” 

A sudden flush dyed her face as he spoke, leaving 
it very pale; but he did not see it, as her face was 
from the light. Her voice was quite calm, though 
low, as she asked: ; 

“But is not this a sudden resolution? I shall miss 
you very much. But,” assuming a light tone, “as it 
can’t be avoided, there’s no use in being sad about it, 
is there? We shall see each other again, some time; 
meanwhile, you will find some more congenial spirit, 
and I, I'll coax Mr. Dalande to be my attendant beau 
till you come back, and then we can renew our little 
fiirtation, can’t we? Indeed, it’s not so bad, after 
all, as we are both fond of change,” she said, lookiug 
up with a witching smile. 

His lips were compressed for a moment, and a pale, 
stern expression rested there ; and then, in a like gay 
tone, he said: 

“To be sure—that is, if your changing fancy shall 
not have selected-some one else ere that time.” 

“Do you think it possible for me to prefer another ? 
You are modest.” 

“Am I? I was not aware that I possessed that 
desirable virtue. But I must away. Good-bye, 
Annie.” 

“ Good bye.” 

He held her hand a moment, looked searchingly 
in her face, and was gone. She did not observe the 
loek, for all her powers were employed in self-controul 
-—in trying to seem what she was not; for the sharp 
pain—a pain that nearly stopped the beating of her 
heart, at his first words—forced an unhappy truth 
upon her consciousness; and, as the door closed upon 
Lim, she abandoned herself to bitter thought. 

“Tt was well for my pride,” said Thorne to him- 
self, as he walked away, “that her manner warned 
me not to commit myself. It has ended just as I 
feared. I did hope to prove that tliere was a little 
womanly feeling under that light exterior; but they 
are all equally heartless, and I—I am astonished at 
my own changeableness! That I did love the other 
sincerely, my feelings assured me; yet now, Annie 
has entire possession of my senses! Ob, Annie! why 
have you no heart!” 

The coldness of the air aroused him to the fact that 
he was gloveless; and remembering that he had left 
them at Mrs. Clark’s, he-retraced his steps. 

“T shall see her once more,” ho murmured; “but 
can I trust myself? I must. I canuot deny myself 
this.” 

He re-entered the house with the freedom of old 
acquaintauceship, and, as he entered the. parlour, 
heard a low, passionate voice, sayiug : 





® Aud it has come to this! 


it! Iam sure he could suspect nothing! 
Hal! I love you, spite of all! What shall I do? 
What shall Ide?” And he saw Annie with her head 
bent upon her hands—tears trickling through her 
fingers. 

“Come to me, darling, and let me comfort yeu!” 
replied a tender voice, and Hal Thorne, bending 
towards her, drew her bowed form within his arms. 

Ste burst from him, and stood up with flashing 
eyes. 

“How dare you! ” she cried, “come here aud steal 
my secret from me? You learn my weakness, and 
dare to pity me! ” 

“ Hear me, Annie,” he said, gently detaining her, 
as she would have left him. “I have loved you long ; 
but your manner taught me to guard my feelings. 
I came here this evening, resolved to risk all, and asi 
areturn. I had not much hope, and your manner 
chilled me. I went away, resolved never to see you 
again— and I am thankful for the accident which called 
meback, I hada wrong impression of you, as you 
doubtless had of me; but if you will trust your happi- 
ness in my keeping, I will strive to undo that im- 
pression. Will you, Aunie? and am I forgiven?” 

“Yes.” M. 


O, Hal! 


E—— --- — -.—__________ | 


SOCIAL AND ACTIVE LIFE. 


Ir we reflect on the nature of human life, we are 
convinced that all mankind were designed by the 
great Creator for social beings. For can we imagine 
that man, above all other animals, is born the most in- 
digent, helpless, and abject? Our mutual dependence 
on each other is, therefore, one of the first things we 
should know, and be convinced of; and consequently 
we ought to assist and relieve each other, and promote 
the happiness of every individual, as far as is consistent 
with truth, and the dignity of human prudence. Can 
we suppose that the supreme Being bestowed upon 
us the wonderful faculty of expressing and communi- 
cating to others our ideas by words, for no purpose ? 
Is it reasonable to think that man ought to live in 
solitude, and expect happiness only from himself? In 
creation the wisdom of Providence has done nothing 
in vain. The use of words was not given us to con- 
verse with brutes; it is therefore evident, they were 
designed for the mutual intercourse of the human 
species; besides, the same passions are common to all 
men; love and hatred, hope and fear, pleasure and 
pain, are the same {n every individual, who acts con- 
formably to his nature. : 

This likeness in our desires must necessarily attract 
us, and create in us an esteem for each other, that 
nothing but unnatural dispositions or the greatest 
corruption can dissolve. Let us suppose a man banished 
into the remotest wilderness, without the commerce, 
the company, or the friendship of his fellow beings ; 
his life must be a continual scene of horror and de- 
spair; no friend to converse with; no mortal to de- 
fend him from the ravenous jaws of the savage inha- 
bitants of the forest; no physician to administer 
him the salutary productions of nature, when sickness 
makes its approach. Choice, therefore, as well as 
necessity should induce all men*to mix in society, 
whereby to unite the interests of each other. In short, 
itis the indispensable duty of every individual to 
contribute all in his power to promote the happiness 
of the whole. The great end of our being is happi- 
ness; it caunot be supposed that the omnipotent 
autLor of nature inteuded any being should beinevita- 
bly miserable. Men, therefore, should enter into 
society for the mutual happiness of each other. 

J. BR. 


A yew china egg-cup has been introduced iato 
France. The cup is half of a hollow sphere resting 
on a thin square entablature, which is supported by 
caryatides representing Julius Cesar, Charlemague, 
and Napoleon I.and III. When the egg is in the 
cup the figures appear to be supporting a globe. By 
design or accident Napoleon ILI. appears weak, as if 
his fall were immiuent. 

A GENTLEMAN, whose assertion of the fact we re- 
spect, says: “ One night recently I had a private box 
at such-and-such a theatre. During one of the acts a 
tap came to the door, and a very flunkey-looking' per- 
sonage, came in and said: ‘So-and-so’s compliments, 
and would you mind flinging the bouquet to Miss 
What-you-may-call-‘em?’” With a blush the pri- 
vate-box party consented, but it was evident*that the 
cat had beénglet out of the bag, and it was expected 
that the loge was occupied by friends of the fair ene. 

AncieystT Parer.—Mr. Toulmim Smith, in examin- 
ing a mass of rolls at the Record Office, dated 1388, 
made the discovery that linen paper was thus early 
used in England. The quality is peculiar, and is 
apparently an imitation of the texture of vellum. Mr. 
Smith, who has carefully examined the paper under 
the microscope, believes he has‘found out the secret of 





But he does not know |! 


its manufacture. It is as durable as vellum, aud afte: 
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nearly five hundred years of very bad usage, has proved 
itself equally valuable for the preservation of public 
records. This discovery raises the question as to the 
date of the first paper manufactured in England. 

MonvuMENTAL.—The formal inauguration of the 
statues of Allan Ramsay and Professor Wilson, at 
Edinburgh, bas taken place, amidst much rejoicing. 
The statue of Wilson is in bronze, and about 11 ft. 
8 in. in height. It occupies a position near the western 
entrance to the East Princes Street Gardens. The 
Ramsay memorial is in white marble, 10 ft. Sin. in 
height, and is placed at the eastern entrance to the 
West Princes Street Gardens—the two statues being 
thus placed oné at each side of the Royal Institution. 
Both statues have been executed by Mr. John Steell, 
h.§.A. 


THE STAR OF DESTINY. 


THE voyage had been snecessful, and the good ship 
Ariadne, bound for Calcutta, leaped over the blue 
waves as she rapidly neared her destined port. She 
was one of a fleet.of transports, conveying troops .to 
the different stations along the coast. 

It was a beautifub-sight, as-the white sails of the 
gallant merchantman flitted by the feathery lines of 
palms or deep mango trees, which skirted the banks of 
the noble river ; and Captain Vivian stood on the deck 
beside his young and beautiful wife; as the strange and 
oriental scene greeted the eyes of the ocean-tossed 
wanderers. 

“ How beautiful, Frederic!” said the lady, as. she 
leaned.on the, arm of her companion, “we shall 
surely be as. happy. in: this gorgeous land as in Old 
England.” 

“T shall be happy wherever my Julia is,” replied 
the young officer, gallantly raising the taper fingers, 
which, rested on his arm, to his lips. 

Captain. Vivian, the commander of the detachment. 
on board, was the younger son of a noble family, 
combining in his character a degree of romance, 
worthy of the days of chivalry, with the frank good+ 
nature and open generosity of tae English gentlewan. 
In his Julia, he had wedded his ideal of all perfection, 
and now the splendour of a tropical home and the 
glory of military renown, filled the whole horizon of 
his highest wishes. 

We will pass over the debarkation of the troops, 
and their march of fifty miles into the interior. Suf- 
fice it to say, a few days found Captain Vivian and 
his lady settled, much to their minds, in a spacious 
bungalow or native house, having light and open 
balconies on all sides, and commanding a fine view of 
the Hoogly. Magnificent grounds were attached to 
this domain, on which Nature and Art vied with each 
other in beauty, while in the far distance, the dark 
line of the jungle cut with its dim outline the cloud- 
less line of the heavens; and ever and anon from its 
deep recesses came, softened by distance, the roar of 
the lion. In the plain, which spread in gentle rising 
grounds far to the south, were studded the tents of 
the encampment, while the gleam of the bayonet or 
the tall plume of the Highlander, added picturesque 
beauty to the scene. 

The apartments within were fitted up with that de- 
gree of Eastern magnificence, then in fashion with 
the few European families, mostly those of British 
officers, who had found a temporary home in the vici- 
nity. 

Mrs. Vivian, pleased with the romantic beauty and 
magnificent grandeur around her home, and devotedly 
attached to ber husband, was as happy as youth, 
wealth, and an amiable disposition could render her. 

After the duties of the evening parade, it was de- 
lightful to the youthful pair, seated on the back of an 
elephant, te approach somewhat nearer the dark line 
of the jungle which spread its dusky belt in the hori- 
zon, while the half-suppressed feeling of danger, as 
the distant roar of the lion rolled over the plain, added 
interest to the scene. 

According to the fashion of European families, 
Captain Vivian’s bungalow was thronged by a numer- 
ous train of native servants, whose countenances ahd 
rich dresses added to the Eastern appearance of the 
dwelling. Among this train woo an aged Bengalese 
female, superior in many respects to those around 
her, and in consequence, enjoying more of the favour 
of her youthful mistress than her companions. The 
wild, romantic legefids of her native jungles, which 
she related in broken English, aided by the Oriental 
impressiveness of her manner, increased the interest 
of her tales. 

It was a beautiful evening in the cool season, and 
Julia had stolen out in the verandah to enjoy the 
rich beauty of the Eastern night, and to admire the 
ten thousand gems which glittered in the decp blue 
arch above. 

With the freedom of a spoiled domestic, Gabriel 
bad followed her mistress. Her appearance, as she 
stood in the moonlight, her tall figure half-shaded by 





the heavy leaves of the aloe, was almost imposing; 
herelf-locks, escaping from beneath a turban of yellow 
silk, gave a gipsy-like air to her thin and wrinkled 
features, while the heavy. bands of, gold which bound 
her arms and ancles, and the-short, white tunic, lent 
her the appearance of an ancient sybil. 

“ How, Gabriel,” said her young mistress, with af- 
feeted sternness—“ how do you venture to intrude 
upon me so unceremoniously ¢” 

‘‘Beg leddy to forgive, but only to seo if the leddy 
see the star, the brig], Aldebaran ?” 

As she spoke, she pointed with an cager expression 
to a distant part.of the heavens. 

“Do mistress see it?” she added, fixing her dark 


eyes upon those of the young lady, with an imploring 


expression. 

‘+See it?) See what?” said Mrs. Vivian, surprised 
by the manner of her servant. 

“Oh, dear lady, say you do see it—the bright red 
spot that burns in the heavens!” said Gabriel, her dark 
features fairly trembling with excitement. 

Led by the excited manner of her attendant, Julia 
gazedin the direction indicated, and beheld a small 
red star, which seemed literally to burn in the southern 
heavens. 

“ Yes, I do see a red star, which does gleam con- 
spicuous amid this glory,” said she; “ but why should 
it be of such importance ?” i 

“Mistress shall know,” answered Gabriel, with a 
long-drawn sigh of relief, seating herself after the 
natiye fashion, and folding her arms on her m. 

“ But long story—full of fear ; and Azrael will listen 
asl tell. Long years before the tree in yon jungle 
was 4 sapling Saib Ali, a mighty Prince, ruled in the 
desert. Ten thousand horsemen shook the sands 
when he lifted the spear, Ay,and. the sirocco woke 
in the. mountain, the tiger trembled in the brake, 


-when he ealled, for he knew much dark mystery ; and 


often when men siept Ali waved an unearthly sceptre 
in the jewelled vaults of a cave known only to him- 
self, and a strange light beamed in his eye when 
again he talked with mortals. But withall his wealth 
and power, he doted on his beautiful daughter Fatima. 
Her form was straight as the palm tree, and her eye 
was as bright as the gazelle’s; her voice was like the 
ripple of the desert spring. On the day of her birth, 
her father bound a mystic stone upon her arm, burn- 
ing with an unearthly light, and cursed his child 
should ever water touch the stone. Fatima wore the 
chain, and grew beyond the maidens in beauty and 
wisdom. At length a stranger came; he was leader 
of a band, brave as a desert lion: he had the pale brow 
of a Cliristian, and Fatima listened to his love. He 
bore her far away to the distant mountains, and in the 
Convent of the Carmelites, in the midnight hour, Fa- 
tima knelt and renounced Azrael and the gods of the 
desert. And as the drops fell from priestly hands upon 
the stone, it shot out a long tongue of flame, and 
the princess fell to the earth with a cvy of agony. 
Her betrothed was never seen more, but travellers say 
that in the mist that wrapsthe distant mountains may 
be seen the spectre soldier and his spirit bride, while 
the charmed stone she wore now burns in the sky—a 
fatal talisman to the stranger. They who see it not, 
shall die ere the moon be old. It hangs over the 
dreary land of Cabul, and the daughters of my people 
call it Azrael’s star—the Star of Destiny!” 

As she ceased, she glided silently from the spot, 
leaving herlady gazing upon the flickering star. 

The tale had well-nigh from the mind of 
Mrs. Vivian, like others of the wild romances of the 
country ; when one evening, while enjoying the perfect 
beauty of the scene, hanging upon the arm of ler hus- 
band, her eyes were attracted by the peculiar brilliancy 
of the mystic star, and the tale of her attendant re- 
curring to her memory, she carelessly observed: 

“ How very brilliant is that star which hangs above 
the jungle !” 

Her husband's eye, directed by her gaze, sought the 
same place in the heavens; but he exclaimed : 

“ My dear, for once your bright eyes have deceived 
you; no-star is visible in that direction !” 

Surprised by his denial, Julia pointed to the cluster 
of mangoes, above whicu w gleamed; but still her 
husband rallied her upon the strength of her vision, 
declaring no star was there, 

Alnost angry at his continued raillery, Mrs. Vivian 
in vain changed their relative positions—to her a 
brilliant star glowed in the southern heavens—to him 
a veil of mist hung above the jungle. 

Revolving in her mind the story of her eastern 
attendant, Julia returned to her dwelling sad and 
silent, musing on the strange occurrence, 

A few days after the incident, Captain Vivian re- 
eejved orders which required his attendance at another 
station along the coast. A feeling of disaffection was 
feared among the native troops, and his presence was 
demanded at a court-martial toe be held on one of the 
ringleaders. 

lt was with a feeling of foreboding that Julia bade 
him adieu, as, gaily promising to return in a few hours, 


he set spurs to the Arab.steed which ho roa, 

dashed across the plain, accompanied by - Pie Soop 
officers attached to-the staff of General N+. « 
and painfully his wife looked after him, and not uit 
his white plume was lost in the distance did sho tur 
from the spot. x 

We must now follow Captain Vivian an; 
panions, as they reached the military. stati 
down the coast, 

Mutiny had partially broken out among the troops,s 
and a suppressed gloomy and rebellious fecling sti 
rankled among them. mie: 

The dew still quivered on the long lcaves of the 
cactus, and the slight,whisper of the breeze, as it stole 
up the banks of river, lifted with a lazy flap the 
broad leaves of the palms that stood like mute seuti- 
nels reflected against the blue line of the heavens, 
The hum of tropical insects was still audible, while 
the .east_ glow** ‘vith a line of silver, matking the 
coming daw, ; ® 

Here and there.a solitary crane would float noise- 
lessly over the plain, disturbed by the clear sound of 
the English busle, which mingled with the short rol} 
of the reveille. 

The line was drawn up in a hollow square, and the 
ring of the muskets sounded sharp and clear in the 
*still morning, as the whole of the treops presented arms, 
while General N——, attended by his staff, rode into 
the ranks. A moment more, and the salute reyorberated 
over the plain—the smoke cleared away, and a horse 
dashed riderless over the field —Captain Vivian's 
saddle was empty! A bullet had penetrated his 
heart, and already life was extinct when ho was raised 
in the arms of his brother officers. 

We wilt not dwell on the grief of his many friends, 
or on the silent agony of Julia, and the months of suf- 
fering which followed the events above narrated. It 
was many years, ere, through the woodbines of her 
English home, she could lift her eyes, as the starlight 
quivered through them, without the painful remem- 
brance of the “ Star of Destiny.” “9 

. J. B. 
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SCIENCE. 


Cement ror Rooms.—An invention by M. Sorel, of 
Paris, is stated to be superior to plaster of Paris for 
coating the walls of rooms. It is used in the following 
manner:—A coat of oxide of zine mixed with size 
made up like a wash, is first laid on the wall, ceiling, 
or wainscot, and over that a coat.of chloride of yinc 
applied, being prepared: in the same way as the first 
wash. ‘The oxide and chloride effect an immediate 
combination, and form a kind of cement, smooth and 
polished as glass, and possessing the advantages ol oil 
paint, without its disadvantages of smell. 


THE WINDS. 


Our readers may perhaps ask why it is, that whea 
we allege that the whole of the winds of the globe 
owe their origin to a regular circulation of the air 
from the Polar regions to the equator, and back again, 
we do not find more definite traces of such a circula- 
tion in the winds of our own latitudes? The answer 
to this is, that.the traces of this circulation are easily 
discoverable if we know how to look for them. 

In the. Mediterranean Sea, situated near the 
Northern edge of the trade-wind zone, the contrast 
between the Equatorial and Polar currents of air is 
very decidedly marked. The two conflicting winds 
are known under various names in diffcrent parts of 
the district. Tho Polar current, on its way to joi 
the trade-wind, is termed the ‘‘ Tramontane,” in other 
parts the “Bora,” the “Maestral,” <«c. ; while the 
return trade wind bringing rain is well-known under 
the name of tae “Sirocco.” 2 

In Switzerland the same wind is.called the “‘ Fdhon, 
and is a warm wind, which causes the ice and suow 
to melt rapidly, and constantly brings with it 
heavy rain. In these latitudes, the contrast 1s not 
so very striking, but even here every one knows that 
the only winds which. last for more than a day or two 
ata time are the North-east and the South-west 
winds, the former of which is dry and cold, the latter 
moist and warm. The difference between these winds 
is much more noticeable in winter than in summer, 
inasmuch ag in the Jatter season Russia aud the 
northern part of Asia enjoy, relatively to the British 
islands, a much higher temperature than is the case 10 
winter; 80 that the.sir which moves from those 
regions during the summer months does not come a 
us from a climate which is colder than our ew, bu 
from one which is warmer, ndie 

So far, then, we have attempted to trace the ord: 
nary wind-corrents, but as yet there are very mang 

tions connected therewith which are not = 
sufficiently explained. -To mention one of these, bs 
hear from many observers.on the late Arctic expe 
tions, that the most marked characteristic of the wiu 
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; of North-westerly winds. Itis not as yet 

dove, BOT can it be ever satisfactorily decided, how 
far to the pestheageh and westward. this phenomenon 
is noticeable. 
. Whe questiqn then is, whence does this North-west 
yrind come? As to the causes of the sudden changes 
of wind, and of storms, they areas yet shrouded in 
mystery, and we cannot have much expectation that 
in our lifetime at least, mueh will be done to unravel 
the web. Meteorology is a very young science—if it 
deserves the title of science at all—and until observa- 
tions for a long series of years shal] have been made at 
many stations, we shall not be in the possession of 
trsutworthy facts on which to ground our reasoning. It 
is merely shoving the difficulty a step farther off to 
assign these irregular variations to atmospheric waves. 
It will be time enough to reason accurately about 
the weather and its changes, when we ascertain what 
these atmospheric waves-are, and what.causes them. 


THE MAGNESIUM LIGHT IN ST. STEPHEN'S 
CRYPT. 


Sr. Stephen's Crypt, in the Palace of Westminster, 
has been completely restored and decerated, under the 
direction ef Mr, BE. M. Barry. Every portion of the 
stone work is covered with colour and gilding, the 
columns are of polished Purbeck marble, the lower 
vart of the walls is lined with alabaster aud mosaic 
“aie the window openings are filled with stained 
class, and the panels in the east wall, seen in the view 
of the crypt, now contain paintings, not unsatisfac- 
tory, of St. Peter, St. Stephen, St. Edward the Con- 
fessor, and others. Under the auspices of the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, the, Hon. William, Cowper, 
ihis gorgeous Monument was lighted for a time by 
means of the ‘magnesium lamp, and every detail was 
brought so into view as it has not before been seen, 
and was gazed at admiringly by aconsiderable gather- 
ing of members of Parliament, with a sprinkling of 
her Majesty’s Ministers, and ladies. The elaborate 
beauty of the moulded and carved doorways, and 
of the busses in the groining, was specially obsery- 
able. 

As respects the management of the light itself, im- 
provement in the arrangements is still, necessary, The 
lamp used on this occasion was fitted with simple 
clockwork, to force forward the wires, three innumber, 
and was understood to provide for half-an-hour's con- 
tiuous burning. For reasons, however, not at present 
fully understood, though a guess may be made as to 
them, the wire sometimes suddenly ceased_to burn, re- 
sulting of course in darkness. 

The possibility of this, as the wire is at present 
meade, isa risk that would prevent. the general use of 
the light. Every man, however, was once a baby, 
and we may expect before long, to see the new light 
able to run alone. As one mode of obviating the 
difficulty we are speaking of, the introduction of a 
staal] spirit-lamp has beem suggested, into the flame of 
which the wire would be continuously foreed, so as to 
re-ligt it in the event of oceasional failure. é 

It is stated that M. Nadar is now photographing the 
interior of the Paris Catacombs by means of this light, 
and we shall soon hear.of its use in other’ places and 
for other purpeses. 


THE PARIS BRIDGES. 


Ix the whole length of Paris as it now stands, ¢.e., 
between the fortifications, about 7} miles, there are 
eighteen communications between the north and 
south sides of the Seine: these, on account of the 
islands cf the oity proper and of Saint Lonis, 
consist of twenty-five independent bridges. Of this 
uamber, all except seven have been either altogether 
uewly constructed, or have been rebuilt or repaired 
during the past few years. 

The new Pont de Bercy, has just been rebuilt of 
stone, in place of the suspeasion-bridge erected in 
1835, so that no example of this sort of structure re~ 
mains in Paris except the passerelle, or foot-bridge of 
Coustantine, leading from the Halle aux Vins to the 
lle St. Louis. ‘Phe Pont d’Austeslitz, an iton bridge 
built in 18¢7 only, has been replaced by one with 
arches of masonry. Qonsiderable repairs have been 
made tothe Pon oarnelle, already enlarged in 
1851. Poat Marie, built in 1685 by a contractor of 
ae had its . hes and inclines ameliorated 
1851. Pont Louis Philippe, @ suspension-bridge 
like that of Berey, demolished, dao Mites bridge 
erected in its places Pont Rouge, or Port de la Cité, 
also the Pont d'Arcole, suspension-bridges, removed, 
and iron bridges substituted. Pont Notré Dame, re- 
stored in 1659 under Louis’ XFV., reconstructed in 
1853, and put en @ level with the adjoining streets. 
Pont au Change was formerly, like the Pont Notre 
Dane, « dos @'dne with seep ascents; this bridge was 
rebuilt in 1859 on another site in a line and om 2 level 
With the new boulevart. 

During the years 1852’ and 1853 the Pont Neuf was 
Coupletely restored, and the gradients imyproved 


Petit-Pont, leading from the Cité ta the Rue St. 
Jacques, was entirely demolished in 1853, and rebuilt 
of enearch. Pont St. Michel, rebuilt.in 1616, was 
again constructed a few years since. Pont des In- 
valides, suspension-bridge, built in 1825, removed in 
1854, anda stone one substituted. Ponts de Solfe- 
rino and Alma,—these are altogether new construc- 
tions. Pont de Grenelle,—this is the bridge whose 
style of architecture the capital has least reason to be 
proud of, and the only toll-bridge. 

In the neighbourhood of Paris new bridges are to 
be built, next season ; one at Pantin, over the Ourcq 
Caual; another between the Le de la Grande-Jatte and 
the territory of Courbevoie over the large arm of the 
Seine in a line with that already existing between the 
island and the territory of Neuilly, and opposite the 
end of the Boulevart Bineau; lastly, at Clichy, over 
the Seine, to open a communication with the penin- 
sula of Genuevilliers. 

Decrease oF THE ALPsS.—A modern writer on art 
and nature has spoken of the gradual but sure decrease 
of body in the Alps mountains; his observations and 
thoughts the traveller may easily verify. It is written 
of men that they do all fade as the leaf. The hills, 
also, are wasting and wearing away, and slowly run- 
ning down to the sea. The valley isa witness to 
the mountain’s weakness. ‘The glacier pulverizes the 
rock, and every mountain streamlet carries down its 
contribution to the plain, perhaps each drop a sand- 
grain. The waste of the mountains is forming new 
earth. Nearly every Alpine iake is proof of this. 
The Rhine deposits in Lake Constance have formed 
a large delta. What was formerly a large bay in 
Lake Lucerne is now a marsh, and in another part the 
rocks that ene little brook has brought down have 
nearly stopped navigation. ‘I'he earth that the Rhone 
has gathered bas shortened the seuthern horn of Lake 
Geneva nine miles. By observing and weighing the 
amount of sediment in a eertain quantity of water 
taken from a glacier streamlet, the number of tons 
which Mont Blanc annually loses, was once estimated. 
It thus becomes a matter almost within the range of 
mathematical calculation to compute the number of 
years when the mountains shall have yielded their 
strength, and the ‘hills shall have been made low.” 


LUCIFER MATCHES. 


There are many reasons which make it highly 
desirable that phosphorus should be rendered unne- 
cessary in the manufacture of matches. Phosphorus 
produces one of the most terrible diseases of the jaw 
in those who manufacture it. No doubt this would 
not oceur were amorphous phesphorous employed ; 
but the latter is dearer; and how few are there so 
philanthrepic as to pay more than is absolutely neces- 
sary for anything they require. Also phosphorus, 
especially the ordinary kind, is highly combustible. 
How many buildings have been burned, how many 
lives lost through the careless treatment of lucifer 
matches! Lastly, phosphorus is ene of the essential 
elements of plauts and animals, though it is found ia 
comparatively but small quantities. It is highly mis- 
chievous, therefore, to place vast quantities ef it in 
circumstances in which it is scarcely possible for it 
again to return tothe soil, where it is so much needed, 
Two German chemists seem to have made good 
lucifer matche’, containing no phosphoras. One of 
them, Dr. H’ PRoltzer, uses for the match-heads a mix- 
ture of chlorate of potash, and, as he believes, a com- 
pound of hyposulphurous acid with soda, ammonia, 

oxide, and suboxide of copper. He obtains this com- 

pound by dividing a solution of copper into two equal 

parts, supersaturating one with ammonia, and the 
ether with hyposulphate of soda; tien. mixing the 
two solutions, and stirring briskly. One part of the 

violet-coloaxed powder which precipitates is mixed 

with twe parts of the chlorate of potash, a little pow- 

deved glass. being added. This co ition detonates 
by pereussion, and ignites when rubbed in a mortar. 

It is not seluvle in water, nor is it hydroscopic ; but 

even when made with moist chlorate of potash and 

solution of gum its cohesion is so imperfect, that it 

often crumbles off the matches. when they are rubbed. 

It.is:also liable to the objection of requiring no parti- 

cular. kind of surface for ignition, which involves the 

danger of causing conflagrations. 

Dr. Hierpe uses for mateh-heads four to six parts 

chlorate of potash, two parts ferric oxide, and. three 

parts strong glue, The ferric oxide may be replaced 

by oxide of lead, or of mangauese. Matches made 

with this composition will ignite only on asurface 

coated with a mixture containing twenty parts sul- 

pide of antimony, two to four parts bichromate of 
potash, four to six parts oxide of lead or manganese, 

two parts glass powder, aad two to three parts streng 

glue ex gum. 

A Worp anout THE Moon.—Every one is familiar 
with the singular phenonienon known as the “new 
nroon carrying the old moon in her arms,” when, in 





Without for a moment interrupting the trafilc. The 


or, less distinctly visible, a few days after new moon; 
the same appearance, or the old moon nursiug the 
new, presents itself in like manner in the waning 
moon, when she rises a few hours before the sun, but 
we fear there are few who shake off dull sleep in time 
tosee it. This is what is called the lumiére cendrée, or 
ash light of the moon. Ms appearance used to be 
taken as an indication that the moon was phosphko- 
rescent, or possessed some light of her own, inde- 
pendent of that she receives from the sun. Now, 
however, it is satisfactorily proved to arise from the 
sunlight reflected from the earth upon the dark meon, 
for it must be remembered that the earth is to the 
moon what the moon is to the earth, a reflector of the 
sun’s light, and that when it is new moon to the earth, 
it jis full earth to the moon, and vice versa, and thus 
the opaque moon becomes illuminated by earthlight— 
to use a term analagous to. moonlight—but on account 
of the great size of the earth compared to the moon, 
this light is fourteen times as bright as our moonlight, 
and thus the occasional brilliancy of this “ reflection 
of a reflection ” is accounted for. 


MANUFACTURE OF VARNISH.—Some attention has 
been given to the use of acetone in the manufacture 
of varnish, by M. Wiederhold, according to whom, 
acetone rendered anhydrous by rectification over 
chloride of calcium readily dissolves cold copal which 
has been previously heated to the point of fusion. 
Only 2°8 of acetone are required for 1 of copal, anda 
copal varnisi: is thus obtained which dries.almost in- 
stantaneously, leaving a hard, brilliant, and durable 
coating. A more concentrated aud almost sy:upy so- 
lution is obtained, without separating any copal, by 
expelling part of the acetone by distiliation. Evapo- 
rated to dryness, the remaining copal is more soluble 
in acetone than when in its original state. The solu- 
bility of gum lac in acetone varies according to the 
species of the gum; 1 part of artificially bleached gum 
lac required only 15 of acetone to form a thick solu- 
tion like syrup; another, a coloured specimen of gum 
lac, was almost insoluble; and a third required 5°5 
times its weight of acetone to dissolve it. Acetene 
dissolves with especial facility, and in’ considerable 
quantities, mastic and sandarach; dammar, yellow 
amber, and india-rubber are, on the contrary, almost 
insoluble. The soluvion of acetone and mastic pro- 
duees a very beautiful and brilliant varnish. M. Wie- 
derhold is of opinion that acetone might. be employed 
for the restoration of oil paintings deteriorated by the 
alteration of the varnish, which often becomes opaque 
from the effect of a molecular modification, and which, 
from @ vitreous and transparent state, becomes crys- 
talline or pulverulent. By carefully applying acetone 
the opaque varnish may be momentarily dissolved, 
and will then redispose itself, but in a vitreous state. 








TRADITIONS OF SINGAPORE. 


Amone the traditions that are handed down to us 
concerning the early inhabitants of the island of Singa- 
pore, there is ene which deserves to be distinguished 
from many of the others, in so far that some substan- 
tial record is left behind, which will at least serve to 
perpetuate its memory, if it cannot materially assist 
its authenticity. 

On the western entrance of the mouth of the 
Singapore River, near that portion which is now 
built over by Fort Fullerton, stood, as late as 1833, a 
large stone, with some strange characters carved or 
impressed on it, the deciphering of which has defied 
the utmost ingenuity. Sir Stamford Rafiles was so 
much occupied with the desire te learn the meaning 
of these hieroglyphies, that he caused, it is said, au 
abundant supply of muriatic acid to be poured ever the 
stone, with the view to clear off any crustaceous mat- 
terthat might have accumulated on it, and bring out 
more clearly the characters it bore. Unfortunately, 
however, the experiment failed, as has every more 
recent attempt either to decipher the letters or to 
arrive, through them, at a true knowledge of the date 
of their inscription; and we are still left to the old 
legend regarding them. 

= It has been differently told, but the most commen 
account is, that a powerful chief—of what. country is 
not very clear—coming to attack the Malays shortly 
after they had formed their settlement at. Singhapura, 
landed at this point of the island, and proceeded up 
the hill to the Malay encampment. He was met, 1b 
appears, on his approach, by the greatest. Sampson 
among the Malays, named Badang; and, after some 
altereution, it was agreed that, instead of engaging in 
a general combat, a trial of strength between the ioreign 
chief and the Malay Sampsom should decide the fate of 
t he invasion. 

A large pee of rock was lying close at hand, and 
it was decided that whoever handled this stone with 
the greatest ease was to be declared the victer. ‘lhe 
invader tried first, and he succeeded in raising the 
stone as high as his. knees, aud let it fall; on whioh 
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the air, took a steady aim, and shot it right out to the 
mouth of the river, crushing te pieces the boat in 
which the invader had landed. 

Others, who agree in tbe first part of the story, as I 
bave told it, maintain that, instead of the stone, the 
Malay giant seized the invading chief himself, and 
burled him back upon his boat, and that the stone 
was afterwards conveyed there to commemorate the 
deed. In any case the invading force, fearing that 
they would be immolated if they had to combat witha 
race of men like Badang, beat a precipitate retreat.— 
“Our Tropical Possessions in Malayan India.” By John 
Cameron, Esq., F.R.GS. 








WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Ese, 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” &¢. 





CHAPTER OXLVIIL 
Friends are like shadows—seen but in sunshine, 
Swiftly they vanish when misfortune lours. 


Fools trust and wise men doubt them. 
Court oy Old Fritz. 


“Tue Earl of Moretown,” he reflected, “ would 
never be permitted to want. The supposition was 
absurd—ridiculous. At the worst,” he argued, “it is 
but some luxurious retreat in Italy—a land of beauty 
and sensations —where existence is enjoymen*.” 

On the worthless Athalie—the temptress, the partner 
of his crimes—he scarcely bestowed a thought—so 
completely had the discovery of her marriage with Dr. 
Briard disenchanted him. In fact, the separation ap- 
peared a relief rather than otherwise; for habit, more 
than sentiment, had for many years been the only tie 
between them. 

Whilst the baffled and dishonoured man was rapidly 
pursuing his road to exile, a very different scene was 
being enacted at Moretown Abbey. There all was 
happiness, joy, and love. The only tears which 
dimmed the eyes of its inmates were those which gra- 
titude to an all-ruling Providence for blessings un- 
expectedly vouchsafed caused to fall—natare’s silent 
prayer of thanksgiving, and far more eloquent than 
the offerings of the tongue. ; 

Vainly should we attempt to paint the mother’s joy, 
as she gazed upon the manly form and glowing fea- 
tures of her son: language would fail to describe it, 
but the hearts of our readers can imagine it. 

“Tt is thus,” she said, as she sat with hand clasped 
in his, “that I have seen you in my dreams: strong in 
energies, noble in heart, rich in its best affections—and 
fancied that some pitying angel sent those dreams to 
console me! They came, Digby,” sie added “often 
when my mind was on the point of giving way be- 
neath the load of misery which oppressed it—when 
the mask of idiotey threatened to become a hideous 
reality—when the blessed spirit, Patience, had out- 
spread its downy pinions to abandon the ruin man had 
made. I awoke from them with tears in my eyes, 
and a calm—the calm of the future—in my soul!” 

“Do not speak of the past, dear mother !” exclaimed 
her son, pressing her in his arms, with a-burst of pas- 
siovate grief and tenderness; “it unmans me when 
I think of it! Forget it—forget its terrible realities, 
solitude, trials, tears! The love and devotion of my 
life shall obliterate it! How often, when a child,” he 
added, “have I not envied my friend, Dick Vernon, 
the right to address the kind being who supplied 
your place to me by the dear name of mother, and 
wondered if my lips would e’er be privileged to speak 
it! You cannot tell how sweet, how inexpressibly 
dear itis to me! No ether word that tongue can 
syllable or letters frame wakens. such sacred echoes 
in the heart !” 

Thus for several hours parent and child remained 
in close commanion ; not even the voice of friendship 
ventured to intrude upon their seclusion. 

Each had so much to impart—to ask and learn— 
that the shades of evening were silently gathering 
round the abbey before they perceived they had passed 
one hour together. t 

Mr. Brindsly was the first to break the interview 
he had the claim of affection. 

Alice had been to him,as a child, and ke had 
mourned over her loss as a father. 

The meeting was almost too much for the aged 
man; his cup of mercy had been filled at last to over- 
flowing: his niece xestored to him, and her son all that 
honour and affection could have wished. 

“A messenger has arrived with a letter from the 
earl !” whispered the goldsmith in the ear of Digby, 
who instantly rose to quit the room. 

The glance of Alice anxiously followed him: she 
could only persuade herself that ber happiness was 
real whilst in his presence. 

“ For afew minutes only, dear mother !” said the 
young man; “ they will appeapns long tone as to you 
ti) I return!” 


On leaving the apartment, the speaker was warmly 
congratulated both by Captain Vernon and Dick, who 
rejoiced, but with no selfish feeling, at the brilliant 
prospects of their friend. 

“The Duke of Ayrtoun wishes to see you, my dear 
boy,” said the former; “he is about to start for the 
Highlands.” 

“Oh, some other time!” exclaimed our hero im- 
patiently ; “I fear you will reproach me that I bestow 
so little of my time on friendshipand gratitude—I have 
none for strangers.” 

“Friendship and gratitude, Fred!” exclaimed the 
gallant sailor; “I beg pardon, Digby—I shall never 
learn the name!” 

“Call me what you please!” observed his protégé, 
with a smile. 

“Well, then,” continued the captain, “you owe me 
no gratitude. You have been a son to me—a brother 
to Dick; your affection has more than balanced the 
account between us. But you must see the duke,” he 
added; “consider, my dear boy, he is your uncle— 
First Lord of the Admiralty—and, what is better 
than either, I believe him to be an honourable 
man.” 

“As you please, my dear sir,” replied the young 
viscount; “ probably the interview will not detain me 
long; meanwhile read this letter, which has this 
instant been placed in my hand. My resolution,” he 
added, “is taken—Ii can never willingly meet the man 
who calls himself my father again !” 

So saying, he placed the communication from the 

earl in the hands of Captain Vernon, and left him to 
meet the duke in the library, where the great man had 
been waiting with impatience for the last three hours 
to see him. 
“‘T scarcely need apologize to your grace,” observed 
his nephew, extending his hand; “the meeting with 
my dear mother—the trial I have endured—I am sure 
you can understand me!” 

“ Perfectly, my lord,” replied the nobleman, un- 
bending somewhat from the stately air wit: which he 
had received the speaker on his entrance into the room ; 
“although it is somewhat unusual for me to wait an 
interview with any one; but, as you say, circum- 
stances have been most distressing. Permit me,” he 
added, “to congratulate you on your return to Eng- 
land, and assure you of my esteem and regard !” 
Digby bowed. Hescarcely knew what to reply— 
there was something so utterly devoid of heart in the 
tone as well as words of his grace. 

“T need not add,” continued the uncle, “ that in the 
conduct of my brother-in-law I have been——” 

“ Unnecessary—quite unnecessary—to assure me 
so!” interrupted Digby; “my dear mother told me 
that, on her ill-assorted marriage, you alone of my 
fath———the earl’s connections,” he added, correcting 
himself, “‘ were kind to her! The arts, the fiendlike 
manceuvres by which not only the jury but the bigh- 
est medical authorities were led to pronounce her 
mad, might have deceived—pardon the expression 
—a more penetrating mind than even the Duke of 
Ayrtoun’s!” 

His grace looked as if he thought the compliment 
rather an equivocal one: which his nephew perceiving. 
hastened te remove the impression, by adding, “ That 
in proportion as the heart was honourable, it was ever 
slow to suspect villany in others!” 

“True!” said the duke, perfectly satisfied with the 
explanation. “ And now, my dear viscount, for private 
and family affairs! My brother-in-law, there is no 
concealing it, has acted sadly—very sadly.” 

“Sadly !” exclaimed his nephew, flushing with in- 
dignation: “the word is somewhat mild! Sadly! 
He betrayed the woman whom he won under.the mask 
of disinterested squandered her fortune, and 
would have degraded her to be the companion of his 
mistress! Failing in his honowrable design, by a series 
of villanies, which simple men like myself call felonies, 
he procured her to be pronounced insane, separated 
her from her child, and would have consigned that 
child, had not generous, devoted friends watched over 
him, to the polluting influence of the abandoned 
wretch who must shortly answer at the bar of human 
justice for the crime of murder! I am ignorant. of 
the world, uncle,” added the speaker; “ but you appear 
to know it well: perhaps you ‘will condescend to in- 
form me what, in your vocabulary, are the deeds which 
merit the brand of infamy?” 

“ There is a terrible logic in every word you utter, 
Digby !” replied the duke, after a pause; “I cannot 
gainsay it; but have you reflected on the consequences 
of an exposure ?” 

“Men who act rightly, your grace, have no fear of 
the consequences of their actions!” 

“The shame!” urged the peer. 

“Tt will fall only on the guilty!” was the reply. 

“ The—the inconvenience to all who are connected 
with you! Lord Moretown, of course, will retire to 











the Confinent—he can never show his face in Eng- 
land again! What I would urge is, that no judicial 
proceedings should be taken; let it be gziet?y under- 





stood that the countess h 
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should hold myself os in my own Me ob, T 
in the infamy of her persecutors—diq | —- 
mother’s wrongs to pass without redregg! Not rd 
must her sanity be established, but the arts b wan y 
those who pronounced her mad were misled > 7 
The great lie,” he added, “shall be recanted, and her 
poe God's va gift—proclaimed unclouded to the 
“What feeling can such an expo ify 2” 
demanded the Duke of Ayrtoun, ory rw BA 
scandal on account of his connection with the deli ‘ 
quent. 
“My love,” replied Digby, “for the persec i 
who bore me; my pride—the pride of Sea ape 
cating the mind of bis mother! It is quite useless to 
urge upon me this theme, your grace—I am resolute! 
The granite—or what is yet harder, the hearts which 
resisted her tears and prayers—were not more difficult 
to move! I would fain respect you, uncle, and the tie 
between us; but if we are to remain friends, urge me 
upon this theme no more !” , 
Under any other circumstances the Duke of Ayrtoun 
would have expressed the anger ine felt at such 
sturdy opposition to his wishes ; but he was a states- 
man, and had a yet more important point to gain. 
Like most men in power, he was the slave both of his 
office and party. The elections were not over, and 
the dread of losing the seats promised to two of 
= most valuable supporters of the cabinet, restrained 
im. 





“Well, Digby,” he said, “perhaps I calculated too 
much upon the tie between us, when I expected ycu 
to be guided by my advice and wishes!” 
“On any other point both would have been listened 
to with respect, your grace !” 
“ The arrangement entered into with your father, 
then, holds good ?” 
“I have yet to learn its nature!” was the reply. 
His uncle entered frankly into the necessary expla- 
nations, and the embarrassing position which he 
would be placed in by any violation of the compact; 
pointed out to. him the advantages which would 
accrue from his nephew entering life under his aus- 
pices, and hinted at the rapid advancement be might 
expect in his profession while so near a relative as 
himself remained at the head of the Admiralty— 
which, of course, depended on the result of the ap- 
proaching struggle. 
The viscount heard him patiently and in silence, 
“With respect to the service,” he answered, “I 
have decided on quitting it!” 
“With your prospects! Consider!” 
“I have considered it!” continued Digby; “life 
will be too short to heal the sorrows of my mother; 
added to which my principles revolt at honours 
achieved in the way you hint at!” 
At this announcement the minister looked very 
blenk indeed. The vacant Garter—once more at his 
Gisposal—was but a poor consolation for the unex- 
pected check. 
“Perhaps, too,” he observed, somewhat bitterly, 
“ you have other political views? ” 
“T have never thought upon the subject,” said the 
young man; “my present position appears to we like 
a dream!” 

“Tn that cese—” 

“Tn no case can I at present pledge myself! ” con- 
tinued his nephew. 
“ One question,” muttered the duke, haughtily, “and 
I have done. Is it with your consent that your name 
has been used in the contest for the county?” 
“Certainly not! I am too young to mix in such 
struggles, and far too inexperienced! And now,” 
added the speaker, “ let me entreat that no further s0- 
licitation upon the subject be made at present: your 
wishes will not weigh with me the less that you cease 
to urge them |” 
The statesman could condescend no further. He 
had expected to find in his nephew an inexperienced 
boy, whom he could flatter, lead, and win to bis put- 
poses; instead of which—thanks to’ the excellent 
school in which he had been reared—Digby was 12- 
sensible to all such influences:.his weaknesses, if be 
had any, were of the heart, not the head. 
They parted, coldly, but politely; and as the Duke 
of Ayrtoun drove from Moretown Abbey, he could 
not help secretly wishing that the son of Alice ba 
fallen in the gallant attack upon the slaver, iustead of 
the more tractable pupil of Athalie. = 
Captain Vernon felt some degree of curiosity, and 
immediately opened the letter which the viscount had 
placed in his hand. It ran thus—cold and selfish as 
the heart which dictated it:— 

“Those who have trained you have too well suc- 
ceeded in destroying alkaffection for your parent, 0 
permit me to believe any explanation I could offer 
would be listened to ; added to which, I am your father 





and you cannot be my judge! 
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“Late events, to which I need not more particularly 
refer, have decided me to quit England. With respect 
to the old miser’s will, and the validity of the claims 
which it gives you during my life upon the estates, I 
neither admit nor deny them, but intend to be governed 
py circumstances: thus much I will add—that I have 
no objection to an equitable arrangement, and shall 
jeave directions with my solicitors, Grant and Snapper, 
as | pass through London, to attend to any communi- 
cation you may make.” 

It was signed “ Moretown.” Not a word of regret 
—one sigh of repentance. In that atleast the guilty 
man was consistent to the last. 

“ Well” said the reader, as he deliberately folded 
the letter, nature does sometimes play strange freaks! 
Who would have thought my noble, warm, generous- 
hearted boy to have been the son of such a villain? 
See him again!” he added, in allusion to Digby’s part- 
ing words. “Hang me, if I had my will, if ever he 
should breathe the same atmosphere with him: he 
would poison it, if vice could taint it!” 

So saying he put the missive in his pocket, deter- 
mined to consult with Mr. Brindsly and his friend 
Goliah before he gave the viscount Lis advice upon the 

bject. 

Dick and bis friend both felt anxious to return to 
London: the latter not only from his desire of being 
near to Annie, but from the wish to remove his mo- 
ther from thescene of her past misery. Alice had no 
wish but his. 

“Well,” said Mr. Brindsly, when the subject of 
their removal from Moretown was started, ‘it is my 
advice, too! Let us go, by all means—but not to St. 
James’s-square, nor to my poor dwelling. Lombard- 
street is all very well for Goliah and myself—but not 
for the Countess of Moretown !” 

“Where else should I be so happy?” demanded his 
iece. 

In your own house, to be sure!” replied her uncle; 
‘poor Lady Digby’s house that was—yours that is: 
it can be ready in three days—perhaps two!” he 
added, seeing the blank looks of his godson and 
young Vernon at the delay. “Goliah can start to- 
night!” 

it was finally arranged that such should be the 
future abode of Lady Moretown ; but before quitting 
the north, the happy Goliah and his friend, Mr. 
Jolland, who had been sent for, bad a long interview 
with the viscount on the subject of the election, ‘The 
lawyer was thunderstruck when informed of all that 
vad taken place; and still more so at the firmly- 
expressed resolution of his lordship not to stand for 
ibe county. 

“Consider,” he urged, “the honour—such a fine 

‘art in political life—the influence it will give you at 
tbe Admiralty !” 

7 It is no use!” observed Goliab; “he has de- 
cided!” 

“You, too!” said his friend. “Whom, then, does 
his lordship wish to nominate? ” 

“I do not pretend to nominate any one !” replied 
Digby. “The honour, to be valued, ought to be con- 
‘erred spontaneously ! ” 

“Yes—certainly—very proper, and highly consti- 
tutional in theory!” said the lawyer; “ but, unfor- 
tunately, impracticable in practice!” 

“Thavea friend whom I should certainly like to 
ee returned!” continued Digby, with a smile. 

_ “Consider him returned already, my lord,” exclaimed 
Mr. Jolland, ‘I pledge my reputation as a lawyer— 
(shaw ! that’s nothing—asan electioneering agent—for 
be result! The Riddle tenantry are the most loyal 
‘enantry in the county—think as their landlords think 
~and, what is more to be valued, vote as he votes! 
ravourme with his name,” he, added, “and if in 
‘en days he is not entitled to write M.P. after it 
et Aer) down as a bungler—an ass—apything you 
please |” . 

His Lordship whispered the namé in his ear, 
“Good!” said the gentleman, writing it down. 
‘Remember, no compulsion ! ” 

“Compulsion, my lord! Fie ! this is a land of liberty. 
onscience would not else bea marketable commodity !” 
“No undue influence!” added our hero. 

“Of course not! @Your lordship’s influence is based 
upon property: nothing can be more légitimate! 
Undue influence ! I defy any man to say that I ever 
advocated or used it! Ifever I advised a client to 
‘eluse @ lease or turn @ man out of his farm, it was 
because his prineiples were not in harmony with 
those of his landlcrd—not on account of his vote!” 

_. “Let it clearly be understood,” replied Digby, se- 
porn “that no tenant is turned off my estate for ex- 
Tcising his own judgment! I cannot sanction such 
teans, much as 1 wish to see my friend returned! 
-Tomige me! ” 

Alr. Jolland looked at Goliah despairingly. 

__ He is right!” said the worthy man ; ‘and. —what 
‘°a will doubtless think much worse—obstinate : 80 
}ou bad better promise bis lordship at once!” 


- 
{ 


.home, and he had been a good master to me!” 


acted, the electioneering agent did promise that the 
declaration of the viscount, that every elector upon 
the Riddle and Moretown estates was at liberty to vote 
according to his conscience, should be proclaimed from 
the hustings, and soon after withdrew. 

The discovery which had taken place at the abbey 
did not ‘prevent the inquest from being held on the 
bodies of the unfortunate Mr. Arlain and the servant; 
but, out of deference to the feelings of the inmates of 
the abbey, it was conducted at the lodge, instead of 
the mansion. Captain Ker, Kelf, and most of the 
servants were present; among the latter was Fifine, 
the waiting-maid, by whose evidence the absence 
of Athalie and her interview with the keeper were 
clearly proved—for the cunning creature, instead 
of remaining, as her mistress had directed her, in the 
boudoir, had secretly followed her footsteps through 
the park. 

“Why did you dot state this yesterday ?” inquired 
the coroner. 

“Because I did not attach any importance to the 
fact,” replied the girl, ‘and had no reason to believe 
ma'mselle capable of suchacrime. She hassince been 
taken up for a murder, committed, they sey, when a 
mere girl, in France !” 

No sooner did the keeper hear her declaration than 
he attempted to sneak out of the court. On asign from 
Captain Ker he was prevented. 

“ Stay, my worthy friend!” said the gentleman ; 
“with the coroner’s permission, I have a question or 
two to ask you before you Jeave 2?” 

“Of me?” faltered the ruffian. 

“Yes. Perhaps you will be good enough to explain 
the fee ag of ma’amselle’s mysterious visit to you last 
night?” 

Kelf remained silently gazmg on the speaker: he 
began to feel an uncomfortable sensation in his 
throat. 

“You refuse to answer?” continued the captain; 
“but it does not much matter—we have other 
proofs!” 

At the word “proofs,” the murderer turned very 
pale; the ground on which he stood appeared to slide 
from under him, and he must have fallen had not the 
arm of one of the constables sustained him. 

A whispered consultation took place between the 
magistrates and the coroner: the latter directed the 
surgeon to be sworn. 

“ You examined the bodies of the murdered men ?” 
he inquired, as soon as the oath bad been taken. 

“I did!” 

“ And you found the cause of their deaths to pro- 
ceed from two gun-shot wounds?” 

“ Even so, sir !” 

“Were they such shots as are generally used by 
poachers ?” 

“Certainly not!” replied the witness; “but from 
bullets : which circumstances first gave rise to my own 
and Captain Ker’s suspicions that the unfortunate men 
lad met their death from other hands !” 

“ Have you extracted the balls? ” 

“ They are here! ” 

“And here,” said Captain Ker, “is the gun they 
were fired from—I have just obtained it from the lodge 
of the keeper; the mould in which the bullets were 
cast, discovered also in the same place! And to make 
the chain of evidence still more complete, may I beg 
your inspection of this book! ” 

He handed to the coroner a small volume of the New 
Testament, one leaf of which had been torn by the as- 
sassin to charge his murderous weapon with. 

“I do not quite understand!” observed the coroner, 
regarding the mutilated page. “I see a leaf has been 
torn; but the fragment-——” 

“ Was fourd in the wound of Mr. Arlain!.” said the 
surgeon, handing to the officer a small fragment of 
paper saturated with blood. 

It was compared with the leaf from which it had 
been torn, and the chain of evidence was complete. 

“Well,” said the ruffian, “I suppose it’s no use 
denying it—no one would believe me! ” 

“ Probably not!” observed Captain Ker. 

“T did fire the shots; but they were not intended 
for those who received them ! ” 

‘“* For whom, then? ” 

“ For my lord’s son, and some friend who accom- 
paniedhim! The governess said that he came to take 
possession of the place—turn my master out of his 


“Wretched man!” said the coroner, indignantly, 
“did she dare to use the name of the Earl of More- 
town as an inducement ?” 

“No! It wor no use her trying that dodge with 
me!” replied the now self-convicted murderer. “I 
know’d his lordship too well for that—he would have 
trusted me. himself! Where is the governess?” he 
added, doggedly. “If I am to swing—as I suppose I 
must—she ought to hang with me!” 

In this very natural supposition Kelf was doomed 
to disappointment—for, as our readers are already 





Not knowing what further conditions might be ex- 


lish justice ; not that that circumstance rendered her 
position more enviable. 

The murderer was fully committed on a warrant of 
the coroner to the county prison—but Justice was 
eventually defrauded of her victim; for on the first 
night of his incarceration, the wretched man, over- 
come by terror and the remorse of conscience, too 
late awakened, committed suicide by hanging himself 
to one of the bars of the grated wiudow wiih his 
handkerchief. 

So perished the assassin of Gilbert Rawlins, the 
man who had assisted him in the cruel outrages and 
indignities which had brought the elder brother of 
Lord Moretown to an untimely grave—aided him to 
carry off Mabel—in short, who had ever been ready 
to lend himself to any crime which pandered to his 
thirst of gold. He had made it bis worship, and 
perished by the idolatry of his own heart; none re- 
gretted or pitied him. 

Death had not yet done with the inmates of the 
abbey. The unhappy Julie, informed by Fifine of 
the terrible truth that her lover had fallen through 
the machinations of her worthless parent, died of 
horror at the discovery—fortunately in ignorance of 
the yet nearer tie which existed between them. 

The sad event was kept a secret from Lady More- 
town. 

A few bours after the departure of the party for 
London, Mrs. Attey, liberated at Jast from the impri- 
sonment which the lawyer and Goliah had so cleverly 
contrived, arrived at the abbey: she entered the 
servants’ hall with her usual air of insolent impor- 
tance. 

“Where is ma’mselle ? ” she inquired. 

“Goné! ” answered the old footman, James. 

“And you had better follow!” added the house- 
keeper; “it is high time the place was rid of such 
characters!” 

The nurse for a fow moments was rendered speech- 
less with surprise and anger. 

“Gone!” she repeated. 

“ Ay!” said the butler; “and my lord, too! Ail is 
discovered.” 

“And what has been discovered ? ” demanded the 
virago. 

“Your villany!” was the general exclamation of 
the domestics. “That our lady was no more mad 
than you are! Her son has released her! My lord 
has left for France—and now you know the whole 
truth!” 

It was in vain that the wretched creature insisted on 
remaining at the abbey. The housekeeper rattled her 
keys, with a look of defiance: not another bour should 
she remain in the place. The same vehicle which 
brought her from the prison took her back to Fulton, 
from which place she started to London, determined, 
as shesaid, to see the earl or ma’mselle: there it was 
that she learned the real fate of her guilty em- 
ployer. 

Instead of bringing an action against Goliah and Mr. 
Jolland, she was only too happy in being permitted 
to retire to indigence and obscurity. The part she had 
acted rendered her liable to punishment: forbearance 
was to be purchased on no other condition. 

On the arrival of the viscount and his party at the 
house formerly the residence of the noble-minded Lady 
Digby, the travellers were welcomed by Mrs. Vernen 
and Annie: the latter was conducted by her lover to 
his mother, who welcomed her as if heaven had be- 
stowed upon her a second child. 

“T claim your promise! ” whispered Digby to the 
captain, who marked the affectionate manner in which 
Lady Moretown had received his daughter. 

‘“ She is yours, my boy!” replied the gratified 
father; “and would have been had you been a poor 
lieutenant, and I the owner of millions to give with 
her!” 

We need not say that the meeting was a happy one. 
The sunshine was in their own hearts—and not even 
the recollection of the past was permitted to dim its 
brightness. : 

By the advice of Captain Vernon and Mr. Brindsly 
a communication was made, as Lord Moretown had 
directed, to his lawyers, offering him a liberal al- 
lowance during his life out of the property. One con- 
dition only was annexed—that he never returned to 
England. 

The reply was such as might have been expected. 
He agreed to everything, provided the means of in- 
dulging in the pleasures of that world to which he 
clung were secured to him. The selfish egotist bad 
no other thought or care. 

(To be continued.) 





A Mary Quezn or Scors cup or vase was sold at 
the Pourtalés sale recently. It was presented to 
Mary when she was affianced to the%Dauphin. 
Though only a few inches high, it is exquisitely. 
decorated, and it brought the enormous price of 
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A Suitirc Grvex sy «a Docuess to Kiss Her. 
—Duncaa Mackenzie, an old Peninsular soldier, aged 
nearly ninety, died at Elgin on Saturday, the 18th 
ult. Duncan was a Highlandman, every inch of him, 
and that, too, a stalwart one, for he was more than 
six feet. in height, and must have been, as he was wont 
to say, @ strapping fellow when he kissed Jane, 
Duchess of Gordon, in taking “ the shilling” from be- 
tween her teeth to become one of her regiment—the 
Gordon Highlanders. Duncan delighted to tell how 
he was enlisted, and he has not left, we presume, one 
alive to te the same tale about kissing the Duchess 
in the market. He was born im the parish of Duthil. 





FACETIA. 


A TEMPERANCE lecturer said; ‘“‘ Parents, you have 
children, or, if you have not, ‘your daughters may 
lave.” 

Tne females of some of the Indian tribes, in order 
to keep silence, fill their mouths with water. Our 
women fill theirs with tea, and gossip more than 
ever. 

PARTY FroM TuE Ort Disrrict.—Mother: Now, 
Jane Elizer, don’t you look at the picturs as if you 
never seed anything afore! Appear fashionable, and 
con't show your'e fresh from the country! 

“Moruer,” said a little square-built urchin about 
five years old, “why don’t the teacher make me a 
monitor sometimes? I can thrash every boy in my 
class but one !” 

“Tsay, boy, where does that. right hand. road go 
to?” inquired a pedestrian of a country rustic. “I 
doan’t kuew, sir,” replied the boy; ‘ ’taimt been no- 
where since we lived here.” 

Ir wasn't such a bad notice on the part of theglove 
maker who hung upon his placard, * Ten thousand 
hands wanted immediately.” And under it’ was 
written, ‘To buy my gloves, the very best quality.” 

“How can you’ pay us? What can you offer in 
the pound?” demanded the importunate creditors of 
a bankrupt farmer. “Alas! gentlemen,” replied the 
ruined man, “all I really have is a donkey in the 
pound.” 

A sportiInG young lady says: “If the course of 
true love never does run smooth, why don’t they 
water it, and roll it regularly so many hours a day, 
uutilthey eould get the course so. smooth that a donkey 
could run upon it ?” 

A poor Frenchman being aroused from his sleep 
by his wife, with the cry, “Get up, tiste, there’s 
a robber in the house,” calmly answered, ‘ Don’t let 
us molest him. Let him ransack the house, and if he 
should find anything of value, we'll take it away from 
uum.” 

Frew have a more ready excuse for their homage 
than the Grecian sage, who being asked why philose- 
phers always ran after rich men, while rich men never 
courted philosophers, replied, “Because the latter 
know they waut money, while the former haven't 
sense enough to know they want wisdom.” 


TWO GHOSTS TO ONE HAMLET. 


Some few nights ago, at a bemefit given toa Fire 
Company in Philadelphia, a new aspirant for histrionic 
honours a red on the boards of the Walnut Street 
Theatre. The play was Hamlet. Just before the 
curtain vose, the gentleman gaged to play the 
Ghest, struck for “wages,” and the manager was 
forced to supply his place as best he could. 

Ia due time the play went on; and the Ghost in 
blue armour appeared, saying im his usual lugubrious 
tone : 





“ Hamlet, I am thy father’s Ghost!” 

When, even as the Prince of Denmark was con- 
templating the image of his father’s ghost, a voice was 
heard from the other wing: 

“ Don’t you believe him, Hamlet ; I am your father’s 
ghost ; this fellow underbid me.” 

Aad with the word, another Ghost, in blue armour, 
of course, stepped or the stage. 

‘Phe embarrassment of Hamlet was extreme. Two 
ghosts of one father, both dressed in biwe armour, 
speaking at once, and each claiming to be the Simom 
Pure, as thus: 

“ Hamlet, Iam thy father’s ghost,” began Ne. 1. 

“No, Hamlet, I’m your father’s ghost,” cried No,. 2. 

“ Doomed for a certain time to walk the earth,” com- 
tinued No. 1. 

“No, Hamlet,” said Ghost No. 2, insinuatingly, 
“RB's me that’s doomed to walk the earth, not bim. 
You see, he plays for five doflars a week; and I 
would not do it under six. I’m your father’s ghost, 
Hamlet.” 

At this juncture, while Hamlet stood leoking frem 
one te the other, in most unprincely confusion, No. 

1 again rallied. 

“TI could a tale unfold,” said he. 





“ All fudge, Hamlet; it’s me that could the tale un- 
fold,” cried Ghost No. 2. “ This fellow ain't got any 
tale to unfold. I'm your father's ghost, my boy.” 

At this crisis, the curtain fell, leaving Hamlet to 
settle the matter with the Ghosts, behind the scene, 
while the audience were shedding tears, but not of 
sorrow. 


Ratner Pormrtev.—“ Lassie,” said a Cockney 
tourist in Scotland toa barefooted peasant girl, “* Do 
all the people in these parts go barefooted ?” “ Part of 
them do, and the rest mind their own business,” was 
the settler he got for a reply. 

CuixesE Reasoninc.—The Bulletin in an account 
of a Chinese school examination says, that at. first 
the pupils could not be brought to pay any attention to 
geography. They said: “ We believe the earth is 
level;. but suppose it is round, what difference will it 
make to us? We do=’t make any more money whether 
it is round or square.” This indifference as to whether 
they make money on.the square, or not, shows a low 
state of morality among the Chinese. 


A Luprerous Mistake.—The incumbent of a Lan- 
cashive country ehurch, desiring recestly to raise 
funds for a certain charitable object, wrote his appead, 
sent it to be printed, and gave his sexton instructions 
to distribute the printed bills in the pews on the Satur- 
day night. The sexton’s son went for the bills, and 
received a bundle from the printer’s “devil.” They 
were duly placed in the pews; but the next morning, 
to the great astonishment and amusement of the con- 
gregation, they were found to be announcements of a 
performance of a sable minstrel at the Assembly- 
rooms. 


THE AGES OF MAN, 


The Soldier's age is cour-age, 

The Merchant’s age is till-age, 
The Gambler's age is cribb-age, 

The Doctor's age is pill-age, 
The Lawyer's age is dam-age, 

The Preacher’s age is verbi-age, 
The Tailor’s age is eabb-age, 

The Farmer's age is herd-age, 
The Police age is lugg-age, 

The Lover's age is cott-age, 

he Drunkard’s age is rumm-age, 

The Cook’s age must be pott-age, 
The Irish age is bagg-age, 

The French age then is carri-age, 
The German age is saus-age, 

But. the best and worst is marri-age! 


“You see how bald I am, and I don’t wear a wig.” 
“ True, sir,” replied the servant; “an empty barn 
requires no thatch!” 

Sir Water Scort in lending a book one day to 
his friend, cautioned him ts be punctualin returning 
it. “This is really necessary,” said the poet, in 
apology, “for if many of my friends are bad arithme- 
ticians, I have found ahmostall of them good book- 
keepers.” 

Lxearyinc.— Ah,”. said old Mrs. Roosenbury, 
“ larning is a great thing; I’ve often felt the need of 
it. Why, would you believe it, I’m now sixty years 
old, and only know the names of three months in the 
year, aud them’s spring, fall, and autumn. I larnt 
the names of them when I was a little bit of a gal.” 


A Seitt.—A charming French actress, embarking 
with a rich monsieur from France, dropped a small 
box overboard as if by accident, whereupon she cried 
out in despair, “Fhe diamonds of my child! Lost! 
lost! mon Diew! mon Diew!” She was consoled as 
well as possible at the time by her wealthy admirer’s 
making hera‘costly present. Subsequently the box was 
fished up, and, for a considerable reward, transferred 
tohim. What was his astonishment on finding it 
contained only dominoes ! 


A GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR AND HIS “ PARTNER.” 


He saw the medical superintendent, and said, “I 
don’t wish to go over the asylum inthe usual way, 
but. to mingle with the patients as if I were a—an 
officer, a surgeon, or,even one of themselves. By so 
doing I shall be better enabled to judge of ‘their intel- 
lectual stete, and of their progress in the direction of 


Pontes 

“ With pleasure,” said the doetor; “it is Saturday, 
and we usu: have a dance on Saturday night. If 
you go into the ballroom, as we call it, you will see 
them dancing and talking without reserve.” 

“Would it be objectionable’if I~a—daneed wit 
them ?” asked the official. 

* Not at all,” was thie reply. 

T he official walked into the ballroom, and selecting 
the prettiest girl he saw for a partner, was soon‘ keep- 
ing upa very animated conversation with her. in 
the course of the evening he said to the doctor: 

“Do you know that that girl in the white dress, 
with blue spots, is a very curious case? I’ve becn talk- 
ing to her, and I cannot, for the life and soul of me, 


/mere matter of a ro 





discover in what-direetion her mental ma 
course, I saw at once she was mad—saw it jp th 
look of her eyes. She kept looking at me 80 can “a 
I asked her if she did not think she was the Qu ly 
of England, or whether she had not been a 
of @ large fortune by the. volunteer movement, “ 
jilted by the Prince of Wales; and. tried to fing 
the cause of ler lunacy; but I couldn't, she was 
artful,” 

“Very like,” answered the doctor. “You gee sh 
is not a patient; she is one of the housemaids and “ 
sane as you are!” — 

Meanwhile, the pretty housemaid w 
fellow servants, nak wile a0 be 

‘Have you seen the new patient? He's been danc. 
ing with me. A fine tall man, aud beautiful whiskers 
bat as mad as a March hare! He asked moif | wasn't 
the Queen of England, if a volunteer hadn't robbed me 
of a large fortune, and whether the Prince of Wales 
didn’t. want to marry me. He is mad. Isn't it a pity 
—such a nice young man ?” 


A FricntexepD LAnpiorp.—“ Poor-man-of-mut- 
ton,” is a term applied toa shoulder of mutton ip 
Scotland, aftewdrhas been served asa roast at dinner 
and appears as a broiled bone at supper or at dinner 
next day. The late Earl B., popularly known as the 
“Old Rag,” being indisposed at a hotel in London 
one morning the landlord came to enumerate the good 
things in his larder, to prevail on his guest to eat 
something, when his lordship replied: “ Landlord, [ 
think I could eat a morsel of a poor man;” which, 
with the extreme ugliness of his lordship’s counten- 
ance, 8o terrified Boniface, that he fled from the room, 
and tumbled down-stairs. 


For SMALL HovuseKserers.—Life without a groaa 

is like meat without a bone.— Punch. 
A VERBAL DIFFICULTY. 

Irritable Captain. “Your barrel’s disgracefully 
dirty, Sir, and it’s not the first time; I’ve a good mind 
to——” 

Private Flannigan. “Shure, sor, I never——” 

Captain (Irish too). “ Silence, sir, when you spake 
to an officer !”— Punch. 

Pat-RIOT-1C.—A contemporary informs us that 
“The Belfast. riots are now in the hands. of two 
QC.’s.”. All very well! But ig it possible to find any 
ex-cuses for them ?— Punch. 

THE COUNTY BALL. 

Town Belle. “I like the Old Quadrille best (mali- 
ciously) it’s so much easier to converse—.” 

Bashful Provincial. Ob, yes, and it’s so much 
sooner over.”—Puanch, 

Pur THAT IN YouR Pipz.—It is announced that 
the. 1st-of May will be celebrated at Odessa by the 
opening of a grand exhibition of tobacco. We anti- 
cipate the remark, which will no doubt be geuerally 
made, that this extensive display of samples of the 
fragrant weed will present the spectator with numer- 
ous bird’s-eye views.— 

INTERNATIONAL PouNDING.—It is calculated. that 
@ shot which will do any good against—that is to say, 
any harm to—an iron-clad, must cost about twenty 
pounds. This fact should occasion # change in the 
nomenclature of gunnery, so that when a shot is called 
a twenty-pounder, that denomination shall be takeu to 
mean twenty pounds sterling. — Punch. 

“A Loe wy Rerourn witt Osuce.”—The Tims 
says, in reference to railway accidents, ‘‘ Commuaul- 
cation between the passengers and the guard is s 
™ Just se, and if a fatal acci- 
dent for want of sach communication were also made 
a mete matter of @ rope, we should soon have the 
requisite invention on all the railways. —Paach. 

Musicat Norges anp Querizs.—Tlie Monday Po- 
pular Concerts have become so vastly popular that 
extra Monday Concerts are now given on & Saturday. 
Perhaps on the same principle there will be, next 

an extra Shrove peeked ¢. aig 5 
lease the pancake lovers, w mn on & FTY~ 
a. A new sisger, Signor Falla, is announced at Co- 
vent Garden. What a chance for all the swells to try 
and makea little joke about his being 0,qnenns 
“ falla!” Who knows but Signor Pal-la may be ; s 
fowed by Siguor, Tolderal,or Signor Rumti Iddity ¢— 
Punch. 


lady lies, Qf 


» OF 
out 
too 


Scene: Exterior of Mr. Banting's house. Time: presets 

Intoxicated Disciple: — Beg pardon for mpeg tom 
ap, old chap, but fact is—(hie)—want you to a 
important q-question. My fren’ here—(iic)—*) 
Fler mayn’t eat c-c-carrots, I say —(hic)— Fler may. 
Now, then—(hic)—what de you say ?”—Fun. 

—_—_—_ 

A Lavy in London: recently lost a watch, = 
dreamt that a neighbouring young lady, wile 4 
commercial traveller, bad stelen it and wrapped | 
a black shaw! with red stripes. Next day she 
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per before the magistrate with stealing the watch. 
The magistrate at once discharged the young lady, 
yemarking that she left the court without a stain upon 
per cbaracter, and that the prosecutor might possibly 
fod dreaming am expensive amusement. 





WHAT IS AN OLD MAID? 

Never be afraid of becoming an “old maid,” fair 
reader. Ap old maid is far more honourable than a 
heartless wife; and “single blessedness ” is greatly 
superior, in point of happiness, to wedded life without 
wedded love. 

“Fall not in love, dear gigls, beware,” says the 
song. But we do not agree with the said song on 
this question. On the contrary, we hold that it isa@ 

ood thing to fallim love, if the loved object be a 
worthy one. To fallin love with an honourable man 
isas proper as it is for an honourable man to fall in 
love with a virtuous and amiable woman; and what 
could be a more gratifying: spectacle, even to the 
argels in heaven, than a sight so pure, so apptoach- 
ing in its devotion.to the celestial ? ¢ 

No; fall in love as soon as you please, ladies, pro- 
vided it be with a suitable'person. Fall in love and 
then warry; but mever marry unless you do love. 
That’s the great point. Never marry for “a home,” or 
“abusband.” Never degrade yourself by becoming 
a party to such an allisnee.. Never sell yourself, body 
and soul, on terms so contemptible. 

Love dignifies all things; it ennobles all conditions. 
With love, the marriage rite is. truly a sacrament. 
Without it the ceremony is: a base fraud, and the act 
abuman desecration. Marry for love, or not at all. 
Bean “old maid,” if fortune throw not in your way 
theman of your heart; and though the witless may 
sneer, and the jester may laugh, you will still have 
your reward in an approving conscience and a com- 
paratively peaceful life. 


THE ERUPTION OF ETNA. 


Tue eruption commenced at half-past 10 on the 
right of the 80th of January. last. On the previous 
day, two shocks of earthquake had been felt—one at 
midday, and the other abcut half-past 4 in the after- 
noon. Avery violent shock also immediately pre- 
ceded the eruption, consisting of vertical. oscillations 
aud horizontal movements from §.W. to N.W. These 
tuok place only on the north-west side of the mountain. 
At Lavina, near Piedimonte, the terrified inhabitants 
fied from their Awellings, and did not dare to return 
allnight. At Catania the phenomenon passed over 
unperceived. After the shock columns of flame were 
seen to rise up from the north-east side of Etua to the 
height of 1,700 metres above the level of the sea, and 
of 500 metres fromthe foot of mount Frumento, for- 
merly an activé volcanic cone, lying at the base of the 
chief volcano, but which had for some time remained 
quiet. Immediately the ground opened the lava began 
to flow with great rapidity; in two or three days 
it had passed over a distance of six kilometres, the 
current being three or four kilometres wide, and often 
attaining a depth of 10. to20 metres. The lava 
lestroyed everything in its passage, leaving but few 
traces of vegetation behind. ‘he stream upon meet- 
ing with Mount Stornello divided into two branches 
—the one, flowing to the west. of the mount, continued 
advancing very slowly; the other,.on the contrary, 
passing to the east of that voleanic cone, precipitated 
itself into the deep and natrow valley of the Colla 
Vicchio, from a height of 50 metres, bearing solid 
blocksof kva on its surface. The valley was soon 
filled up, and the stream, still advancing to the distance 
of about thrte kilometres, stopped on au old bed of lava 
at the height 9f800 metres. At this time, February 6, 
the western bynch continued its route again sub- 
dividing into tyo streams at the height of 1,321 
metres. One of theeadvanced until the 21st of February 
and stopped at theheight of 1,309 metres. Lastly, on 
the 6th of March, @1ew stream had become formed at 
the west of the cratel.advancing with rapidity. The 
craters, five of which @ contained in an enclosure of 
elliptical form, are sevelin number, and the first five 
named have each corresponding cones, at the foot of 
Which they lie, and therethe groundis opened and 
cracked. To the west of this yclosure there is a division 
affording an outlet to sever torrents of lava. From 
the base of Mount Frumento » the nearest cone there 
18a fissure about 500 metres qng, dating probably 
from the origin of the eruption.\ J¢ extends to E., 28 
deg, N., and forms a continuatig to the craters. Its 

width exceeds ten metres, and it\epth is often con- 

siderable, It is half filled up witlgolidified blocks of 
lava, that have become cold, for thanow has accumu- 
lated there to a certain depth. Thelya has carbonized 
even the most gigantic pines, whichindicates a very 
high degree of primitive temperaturc This fissure in 

€ ground, considered in unison with}e craters and 

* certain visible depression in Mout Frumento, 


combine to make it appear as if the actual mouths of 
the volcano formed a line passing right through the 
summit of the meuntain. The fumerolles may bé 
divided into dry, acid, alkaline and carbonic. The 
former contain chloride of lodium, and are without 
water, steam, or acid and alkaline vapours. They 
correspond to the maximum of volcanic intensity, and 
are found on lava incandescent. The latter answer 
to the minimum of activity, and the two others to the 
intermediate degrees. The peculiarity, however, of 
this eruption consists in the utter absence of sulphur 
and alt its component parts, which circumstance is 
particularly remarkable inasmuch as volcanoes are 
usually considered as sources of sulphur-beds; but 
on the other hand, there is sea-salt, chlorure of copper, 
chlorhydric acid, chlorures of iron, and sal ammonia 
in abundance. A second remarkable fact is that the 
alkaline fumerolles are rather characterized dy car- 
bonate than chlorhydrate of ammoniac, which can be 
found. everywhere else. The active centre of the 
present eruptions is now to be found in the lowest 
part of the great volcanic enclosure, and the three 
cratersim Mount Frumento are less active than the 
fourothers. The latter vomit liquid lava, incandescent 
in daylight, and emit an almost colourless smoke, while 
the three upper mouths discharge only solid masses 
of lava and black rocks, pouring ferth a thick smeke, 
impregnated with water, steam, and ashes dark brown 
in colour. These three craters give. forth about two 
dr three times a minute very loud detonations resem- 
bling claps ef thander, . From the lower craters, on 
the other hand, proceed a series of sounds following 
each other in such rapid succession that they cannot be 
counted... They areall loud and quite distinct from 
each other. A writeron the subject compares them 
to a series of blows delivered with a hammer on an 
anvil. If the ancients; says he, heard similar sounds 
during the eruptions of old, it is perfectly easy to 
conceive how the idea struck them of there being a 
smithy in the. middle of Etna, with the Cyclops for 
workmen. 








AWAY WITH CARE. 


Away, away with sighs and tears, 
Away with care and sorrow; 

The storm that wrecks our hopes to-day 
May bury grief to-morrow! 


It is not meet that man should mourn, 
Amid this world of toiling ; 

For he who looks in Nature’s face 
Will always find her smiling. 


Earth yields to us her golden gems ; 
There's: nought around us tearful ; 

And rose and violet strew our path, 
‘To make us blest and cheerful. 


’Tis true, Old Winter will return, 
To show his different phases ; 

But Spring, we know, will come at last, 
To strew the fields with daisies. 

And thus when life is ended here, 
A hope to us is given ; 

A promise of a brightcr land— 
A happy home in Heaven. 

Then come—away with sighs and tears, 
Away with grief and sorrew ; 

The storm that wrecks our hopes to-day 
May bury grief to-morrow. H.B.W. 





GEMS. 


Go slowly to the entertainments of thy friends, but 
quickly to their misfortunes. 

Tue more honesty a man has the less he affects the 
air of a saint; the affectation of sanctity is a blotch 
on tie face of piety. 

Love sees what no eye sees; love hears what no 
ear hears; and what never rose in the heart of man, 
love prepares for its object. We never love heartily 
but once, and .that is the first time we love. Suc- 
ceeding inclinations are less involantary. 

Tr is a serious doubt whether a wise man ought to 
accept of a thousand years of life, even provided that 
those three important advantages ot health, youth, and 
riches could be securely guaranteed unto him. But 
this is an offer that can never be refused, for it will 
never be-made, Taking things as they really are, it 
must be confessed that life, after forty, is an anti- 
climax, gradual indeed, and progressive, with some, 
but steep and rapid with others. It would be well if 
old age diminished our pereeptibilities to pain, in the 
same proportion that it does our sensibilities to plea- 
sure; and if life has been termed a feast, those 
favoured few are the most fortunate guests who are 
not compelled to sit at the table when they can no 
jonger partake of the banquet, But the swisfortune is, 





that body and mind, like man and wife, do not always 





agree to die together. It is bad when the mind enr- 
vives the body ; and worse still, "hen the body sur- 
vives the mind; but, when both wwese survive our 
spirits, our hopes, and our health, this is worst of all. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


BELLADONNA vV. Oriem.—It isnow an acknow- 
ledged fact that belladonna is an antidote for opium; 
but, as this information cannot be too widely spread, 
we subjoin the following two new cases of tle kind 
published bythe Archives de Médecine :— A short 
time ago a yonng lady took by mistake a quantity of 
laudanum, equivalent to two teaspoonfuls,—that is, 
representing six decigrammes of the gummy extract 
of opium. The taste of the drug made her sensible of 
what she had done, and she immediately told* her 
friends of it, who instantly administered a cup of 
coffee, a very appropriate remedy, but which was 
immediately ejected. Other liquids produced the same 
effect, and the patient began to feel yery painful 
spasms in the stomach. ‘The doctor. did not. arrive 
until an hour and a half after the accident, when he 
found the patient lying on the sofa, and very pale; 
the pupils were contracted to such an extent that the 
pupillary orifice was reduced to a small black - peint; 
the skin was cold at the extemities, the pulse low and 
intermitting. The patient wasin a state of torpor, 
from which, however, she could be roused by speaking 
to her. Ten drops of the alcoholic tincture of bella- 
donna were adminished in a quarter of a tumblerful 
of water, but were soon ejected. The next ten drops 
were given in only a teaspoonful of water, and this 
was retained ; and this system was continued by five 
drops of tincture at a time at short intervals. The 
patient thus imbibed as much as four gramnies of 
the tincture, and goon recovered, The second case 
is that of a young woman who had taken opium 
voluntarily: with a view to commit suicide. The 
medical man arrived four hours afterthe act had been 
committed, and a large quantity of the poison must 
consequently have been already absorbed into the 
system. .The pupils were so contracted that the 
patient had lost the power of vision; the jaws were 
locked firmly together, nose and extremities cold, 

ulse slow and weak, ‘and insensibility general. As 
it was too late to adminster emetics, 30 drops of tinc- 
ture of belladonna were administered by forcing the 
jaws asunder with the handle of & spoon, keeping 
meantime the nostrils closed. The symptoms, however, 
became so alarming that the doctor administered up- 
wards of 70 drops of tincture more, by ten at a time. 
in less than half.an hour. The pupils then began to 
dilate ; the patient was subjected to a good whipping, 
which reanimated her, and the dangerous symptoms 
sven disappeared, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nuixereen Feer or Sxow.—In Coburg there was 
on the 20th of March on the mountains nineteen feet 
of snow. 

Iris said that the next edition of “ Cxsar” will have 
another portrait by a celebrated French painter 
who sees a likeness between Casar and the present 
Emperor. 

Tne Duke of Sutherland has carried his fire pur- 
suits to the extent ef having telegraphic wires com- 
municating with all the fire-engine stations in Lon- 
don carried into his bedroom. 

Tue aim of a real lady is always to be natural and 
unaffeeted, and to wear her: talents, her accomplis!- 
ments, and her learning, as well as the newest and 
finest dresses, as if she did not know she had thew 
about her. 

NINE FOLLIES. 

To think that tho more a man eats the fatter and 
stronger he will become. 

To believe the more hours children study the faster 
they learn. 

To imagine every hour taken from sleep is an hour 

ained. 

To act on the presumption that the smallest room 
in the house is large enough to sleep in. 

To argue whatever remedy causes one to feel im- 
mediately better is “good for” the system, without 
regard to more ulterior effects. 

To commit an act which is fe& in itself to be -pre- 
judicial, hoping that somehow or other it may be done 
in your case, with impunity. 

To advise another to take a remedy which you have 
tried, or without making special inquiry whether all 
the conditions are alike. f 

To eet without an appetite, or continue to eat after 
it had been satisfied, merely to gratify the taste. 

Te eat a hearty supper for the pleasure experieuced 
during the brief time-it is passing down the throat, at 
the expense of a whole nizht of disturbed sleep, and « 
weary waking in the morning. 
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eight, and accom udwriting an sui - PB. wishes corres “ Rose,” with a vi: 
is aie exe er Bon RA. Ara. of the teeth | for business purposes. matrimony. Is twenty-six years.of age, 5 ft. 7 in. pape 
1.0. S—The h Pent, a widow, twenty-two years of age, would like to} 298 dark hair, brown. eyes, fair complexion, is considers 
.©.S—The handwriting is hurried and imperfect. It spond nially wi : very good-looking, and bas £350 a year. 
requires very ensefab preatios: correspond matrimonially with a dark gentleman, who is in . - 
q ry P good | position (es she herself has an income of £500 per ewry T. will ae a ,* commence # matrimonial cor. 
Cuara Hancnaves.—The colour of the hair is golden | annum, besides expectations). Is of medium height, Trespondence with (No. 97.) Iseighteen years 
auburn; the quality is very fine. large black ‘eyes, black hair, fair complexion, figure, | Of age. tall, moderately good-looking, and in a respectable 
E. S.—The term Easter comes from the Saxon Oster, sig- | and is very accoimplished and domesticated. (A military | Position in lie, i 
nifying to rise; the allusion in which is obvious. gentleman going out to India not objected to.) Memeyto, who has been @ widow eight years, will te 


_ J, L.—There is no doubt that to some constitutions smok- INVOCATION TO SPRING. happy, 4 A serine po oaberan an p Ages 
tn ed Pens oe Sree 2eet og ea teem Come with bows bent, and with emptying of quivers, educated, of good family, and domesticated in habits" 
P t, y injurious. Maiden most perfect, lady of light! Extre would be happy to correspond with “ Ws.” with 

A Scrrerer.—In the peculiar condition of the teeth which With a noise of winds and many rivers, a view to matrimony, Is eighteen years of age, has dark 
you describe, a dentist would doubtless afford some relief, if With a clamour of waters, and with might! hair and eyes, is very fair, @ very good voice, is ex- 
not effect a cure of the unsightly appearance. Bind on thy sandals, oh, thou most fleet! tremely fond of musi¢, and plays the piano. 

Repsonp wishes tocorrespond matrimonially with some Over the splendour and speed of thy feet; Neato is quite charmed with Lily” (No. 98), with whom 
young lady. Istwenty years of age, tall, considered good- For the faint east quickens, the wan west-shivers, he! will be most mm thes form @ matrimonial engagement. 
looking, and fond of music, &c. Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night ta Find — — coomeenes Lannion and 

A. B.—We rather doubt your opinion; for although eyes . #400 & year. 7 ¢ desirable. 
may be eloquent and expressive, speech undoubtedly gives vied ell a coanen Jo tt igaumt Guess area Geupeah Tine scree apm Mg 
the mouth an animation superior to that expressed by any The days dividing lover and lover, age,8 ft. 6 im. in height, fair cenmienion. Wie, 4 geerie of 
other portion of the face. The light that losgs, the night that wins; annuity of £250. Her carte de visite would oblign 

L. R. would like to correspond, with a view to marriage, And time remembered is grief forgotten, J. J. B., who is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. 5 in. in heirht, 
with a young lady, whe must be fair, and in possession of a And frosts are slain, and flowers begotten, dark complexion, and well-to-do, affectionate and goo! po 
small fortune, Is twemty-two years of age, rather tall, very And in green underwood and cover pered, would be happy to hear further, with a view to matri- 
fair, and in business. Blossom by blossom the Spring begins. Prony, from “ML Ow ’ 

T. E.S.—The human voice is more pure and sonorous The full streams feed on flowers of rushes, J. i D. oul be happy to correspond with “Lily,” with a 
than any power of sound which distimguishes the vocal Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, view to matrimony. Is5 ft 5in. in height, conten yeurs 
animais. some countries it is not a long step to move The fresh faint flame of the young yeer flushes of age, with light hair, gray eyes, and fair complexion; is 
from the euphony of speech iato the melody of song. From leaf to flower, and flower to fruit; considered good-looking, and will have £800 when of 

T. L. O.—By the present law, copyright endures, not only And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 
during the natural life ef the author, &c., and for seven And the oat is heard above the lyre, 




















age. 
Aice,CampBeLt would like to correspond and exchange 


years after his death, but for forty years from the first And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes cartes with ‘ Oassius,” with a view to matrimony. Is nine- 
Eeeteeie. No copyright now exists in the dramas speci- The chestuut husk at the chestnut root. teen years of age, of medium height, with black curly hair, 


Locre, who is tall and dark, with splendid a 40.Senievent. | We alge eetamehetomate pone 
1, who is . sp! eyes, & goo ’ ' i é 
agure ia generally considered lndpise, and is moderewiy | , 27% Uo is tmenty yours of age, won lke wo-enter the | 'Fgmsax would. lke to, cotrespend, With t vow toma 
aceomplished, would make @ loving wife to a kind husband. | heiznt has oval features, @ beautiful complexion, soft hazel | ™02Y:, With “Leonatus,” whose home she thinks she cou!d 
The gentleman should be in @ comfortable. position, and if | 4 = brown hair, anamiable temper, and a ve nye fi make happy. Is nineteen years of age, has had a good piain 
dark, preserred. (“ Willie” might perhaps respond.) The accepted candidate must be of medius height. be education, and ie domesticated ;: hes dark, jot-black bairsai 

C. H., who is sure she would make @ good and loving little | gentlemanly in appearance, and in comfortable circum. bw ay ee! SS PS UA ae 
wife, would like to correspond, with a view to matrimony, | stances. we tn tnsin (who ald like Ng ee senile 
with 9 gentleman, who must be tall, dark, andofgoodfamily.| £. S. and B F, would like to correspond matrimonially | "ing ip business), would liketo correspond  matrimoaisly 
“C. H.” is fair, has blue eyes, is highly respectable, very | with two gentlemen of genialdispositions. “E. S.” has light cated» dark, tall, éamn eee fal, with oval feakart .. d is 
fond of music, anti has great expectations. hair and eyes, is 5 ft. in height, considered very amiable, erally eonetfieted gouty wad ‘omlatde * 

D. S. T. wishes to correspond witha lady who is rather | and nineteen years of age. “E. F." is seventeen years of ot A. would like to correspond, with a view to matri- 
tall, fair,and from eighteen to twenty years of age. He is | age, has dark eyes. and long jet black ringlets, with fair mony, with either “ZZ,” or “T.0.” Is a widow, thirty- 
twenty-five years of age, fair, tall, and of gentlemanly | complexion, of medium height, and of a very cheerful dis- seven years of age, dark. 5 ft. 4in. in height, of genteel ap- 
appeapance, and with @ moderate income. Cartes to be ex- | position. pearance, has’very amiable disposition, and is cousidered 
changed. James B. B—A young female desirous of. ebtaining em- looking. ‘ 

Asnte B., who is eighteen years of age, of medium height, | ployment as telegraph clerk must apply to the Secretary at © would be glad to correspond matrimonially with 
with dark hair, hazel eyes, is good tempered, thoroughly | the chief office of the Telegraphic Company, Threadneedie | “Leonatus.” Is seventeen years of has gray cyes, 
domesticated, and does not ester much into society, would | Street, where a list of applicants is kept, and selected from | brown hair, is very good-tempered and domesticated, Las 
like to open a matrimonial correspondence with agentléman | in rotation. The remuneration given depends on the | received a plain education, and is of highly respecwblo 
in a good positien. learner's aptitude; it is generally about lis. per week to | family. J 

J. W., who is 5 ft. 4 in. in height, with dark hair and eyes, | @“icient operators. Amanpa B., who is thirty years of age, of medium hei;ht, 
tsventy-two years of age, cdnsidered good-looking, (but is | Lavy Exarra, whois twenty-one yearsof age, tall, rather | with dark brown hairand hazel eyes, would like to corte- 
sligktly deficient in hearing), and has good prospects, desires | fair, with gray eyes and brown hair, considered ladylike, | spond with “Z. Z,” with a view to matrimony. Is tho- 
to correspond matrimouially with a domesticated young | possesses a fair knowledge of Freach and music, and is very roughly domesticated, and would not object to the sup:riu- 
lady. domesticated, will have pleasure in opening a matrimonial | tendence of a business. “at df 

J. A. R., who is tall, dark, and of a lively disposition, | correspondence with # gentleman, who-must be tall, and No Name is weary of single blessedness, and is anxio usto 
wishes to correspond matrimonially with a gentleman about | between thirty and forty years of age. (Handwriting very | become a loving wife to a tall, dark gentlemau. 4 davis, 
twenty years of age, tall, and dark (if musical and belong- | good). ' ; ‘ with beautiful hair and eyes, a good complexion, is of ui i 
ing to a profession, preferred). J.A BR. is agoodpianiste,and| J.J. &.—The examination which a candidate for admis- } dle height, very ladylike, has an amiable temper, is 2 00 
willreceive £1000 on her marriage. sion to a clerkship im the officeof Woods and Forests must singer, and thoroughly domesticated. r » beaw ident 
T.N. G.—Landed property which has passed from the pos- | U2dergo, comprises writing from dictation, arithmetic, | OLara B. thinks omy t¢ by nvelines bes Some 
session of the richtful owners for the long period of three | (including vulzar amd decimal fractions), English compo- | of s partner fed te ait Rovy f age, ud stadyin 
hundred years, would be extremely difficult to recover. If | Siton, precis, English history, and translation from either | monially with im. is _ wor gy Afi. Ty has dare 
you can trace a clear title, you should lay your case before a Brin or Latin. (Your handwriting would be cousidered baiveed eres’. profession, petife in igure, 
solicitor. ”* t ecorrespor! matrimonially 

Moatr.—There are several very good systems of short-| ,St- Grorc.—Whe cuckoo begins to sing with the interval ei , ce pon ite my cpt sings well, Las 
hand in use, but we cannot state which of them is the most | Of ® miner third ; later in the season the bird proceeds to. a} ae curly hair, pleasing features, a clyerful disposition, is 
readily acquired, as that would chiefly depend on the mental | ™9jor t rd; next to a fourth, then to a fifth, after which ‘wall. educated. aro hie domestiented and will eventually 
capacity of the learner. The handwriting is tolerably | #8 voice breaks, without attaining a minor sixth. The lind ughly 
good. 3 cuckoo may be said to have done something for musical we 


ware 4 ; “ i years of4ge, 5 ft 4 in. in height, 
IvasHor, who is twenty years of age, has brown hair and | Science, because from this bind hus been derived the minor saat Bi vio B ehinoye ang golden hair, and wuen 


‘init ih: d Jlooki scale, whose origin has puzzled so many, the cuckoo's ar, and reczive 
Fe eee neay caer rere oOkPE. | Coupiot being tho minor third sung downward of ago wil have an. income of 300 8 feat, Sul 
lady, from sixteen to nineteen years of age, who must be Ay Unnaprr Wirt.—A poor person desirous of instituting } J.D. G.” if he wil forward arte visite. 
domesticated and have received a plain education. a a wou divorce in — —— is, — a es 2 L 

E.J.H,, a young tradesman, possessing a comfortable | Pinion of a counsel that there is good grounds for ti- = 
home and flourishing business, B- is twenty-five years of | tuting @ suit, and must then apply to the Judge of the Court, Pant XMM, ror Aram, ¥ Now Reavy. Paice Gd. 
ace, wishes, with a view to matrimony, to correspond and | Producing the case and opinion, with an afiidavit that all Sas. lerpoe BE snxs. .Pt0 
exchange cartes with a young lady not more than twenty | te facts are truly stated, and that the applicant ts not *,* Now. Ready, Von ripet DO% . 
years of age,'of middle stature, fair, and domesticated. Worth £25 beyoud wearing apparel, after payment of debts, | 4s. ud ’ ig te 

ed : o , The judge will then order the suit to proceed, and will} - Also, the Tirte and Ing* to Vou IIL Price Oxe Pans. 

Sumani Goveronatie pete atin (nar % | assign counsel and attorney, to whom the suitor will have | panes 
special characteristic 0 icans), 30 es 7 a Pal 4 ‘ ete Lerrers 10 188 
an Ps equired habit, and therefore, if there be no organic de- mo fees to pay, ater successful or ub gre ie ee sae acy a THEt L 
fect, may be corrected by a careful atterition to the’tone of CommusicamNons REckivED:= ca dtake to return Rajestot Manuscripts 








she voice when spealing. Doxcaster weuld be happy to hear furtherfrom “ Violet,” | | tht We cannot ould retain 

Carmirtse.—It is by some writers supposed that the | in order to exchangecartes. As they are sent Voluntarily, authors shoul 
Thursday in Easter week called Maunday Thursday is so Bessie, who is thirty years of age, is disposed toonterinto 4 | copies. / 
named from Dies mandati, referring to the mandate “Love | matrimonial correspondence with “* ZZ." Ts tall and dari, ————— 
ye one another”; whilst others assert that the term comes | and would have no objection to superintend a business. London; Print “ee 4 Published for the Proprietors, at 334, 














from the Divine words, “ Accipite, et manducate,” “Take, Bete, who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 2 in, wm height, +6 7 , 
eat,” in connexion with the last supper. ‘The name is also, } fair, and considered good-lgyking, would like te hear furs Strand, by J. E Geroz 





